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MEMOIRS 


OF 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


CHAPTER TI. 


March 20.—Lady Tester rose about three in the 
afternoon, and went into her garden: I joined her 
about five o’clock. Spring had already begun to dis- 
play its verdant livery. The weather was exceedingly 
fine, and every bush and tree scemed to have 
swollen with sap, buds, and leaves, so that the eye 
could perceive à palpable difference even from the 
preceding day. Tho birds were singing on every 
branch (for nobody dared to molest them in this 
sacred spot), and the bulbuls sat warbling a low but 
gentle music, which, now and then, was broken in 
upon by their clear whistle, falling in cadences on the 
ear like sweet concords. Jt was one of those hours 


pe 
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which à man, who feels himself in the decline of life, 
or gradually sinking under disease, wonld most regret, 
in thinking that the harmony of nature must soon 
close on him for ever. 

Lady Hester had placed herself in à small white 
alcove, which elosed the vista at the bottom of a walk. 
À sofa. covered with marone-coloured eloth, with 
Howered chintz ceushions, ran across the back of the 
alcove. On this she was leaning ; and, being dressed 
in her white abah, with its large folds, she looked 
exactly like the statue of an antique Roman matron. 
Half way up the avenue stood an attendant in à hand- 
some white Nizäm dress, which is excecdingly becoming 
to youth, waiting her call. As I advanecd towards 
her, between two hedges—the one of double jessamine 
in full bud, and the other of the bright green per- 
canche, ox periwinkle-plant, with its blue flowers, 
forminge an azure band from one end to the other. [ 
was struck with the magical illusion which she ever 
contrived to throw around herself in the ecommonest 
cireumstances of life. 

As ] approached, she addressed me with more 
checrfulness than usnal. ‘“ Do you know, doctor, 
that Prince Pückler Muskan is come to Sayda, and 


has written me a very agrecable, and what appears to 
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be a very sincere, letter. Read it, and say what you 


think ofit.”  Translated, it was as follows : 


Prince Pückler Muskau to Lady Hester Stanhope. 


March 20th, 1838. 

My Lady, 

As Ï am aware that you are but little fond 
of strangers’ visits, from having often found they pro- 
eceded from idle euriosity, and sometimes even from 
more illiberal motives, [ frecly eoufess, madamn, it is 
not without some degree of apprehension that, in my 
turn, J solicit permission to pay my respects to you. 
Permit me, nevertheless, to assure you that, for many 
years past, Î have anticipated in fancy the pleasure of 
knowing you, and that it would be à downright act of 
cruelty on your part, if now, when the long wished- 
for moment is at last arrived, you should refuse me 
the happiness of paying my homage to the Queen of 
Palmyra and the niece of the great Pitt. 

Besides, madam, I have the presumption to add 
that, from what I have heard of you, there must exist 
some afinity of character between us. For, like yon, 
my lady, [ look for our future salvation from the 


East, where nations still nearer to God and to nature 
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can alone, some one day, purify the rotten eivilization 
of decrepid Europe, in which everything is artificial, 
and where we are menaced, in à short time, with a 
new kind of barbarism — not that with which states 
begin, but with which they end. Like you, madam, 
I believe that astrology is not an empty science, but 
a lost one. Like you, madam, I am an aristocrat by 
birth and in prineiple ; because I find a marked aris- 
tocracy Im nature everywhere. In à word, madam, 
like you, I love to sleep by day and be stirring by 
night. There I stop; for, in mind, energy of cha- 
racter, and in the mode of life, so singular and so dig- 
nified, which you lead, not every one that would ean 
resemble Lady Hester Stanhope. 

I close this letter, which already must appear too 
long to you, in carnestly entreating you not to set 
down as mere expressions the dietates of a heart art- 
less and ingenuous, though old.  T am neither a 
Frenehman nor an Englishman : 1 am but an honost 
and simple German, who perhaps lies open to the 
charge of too much enthusiasm, but never to that of 
flattery or insincerity. 

[Signed] PRINCE or PUCKLER MuskAU. 


PS. Should you consent to my eounng, might I 
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presume to beg of you still farther to allow me to 
bring Count Tattenbach, à young man in my employ, 
who would be so much hurt to see me set off without 
him that I am induced to risk the request? Although 
severely wounded from à pistol-shot, he would not re- 
main at Acre, for fear of losing the opportunity of 
paying his homage to you. Nevertheless, your will, 


my lady, and not mine, be done in everything. 


1 This is à transcript of the original letter in French : — 
My Lady,— Sachant que vous n'aimez guères les visites des 
étrangers, n'y ayant souvent rencontré qu’une vaine curiosité 
ct quelquefois même de l’indiseretion, je vous avoue franche- 
ment, madame, que ce n’est qu'en tremblant que je vous de- 
mande à mon tour la permission de vous rendre mes devoirs. 
Cependant permettez moi de vous dire que depuis de longues 
années mon imagination a anticipé le plaisir de vous connoître, 
et que ce scroit un vrai acte de cruauté de votre part, si vous 
pouviez à présent, du ce moment tant désiré cst enfin arrivé, 
me refuser le bonheur de présenter mes respects à la Reine de 
Palmyre, et à la nicec du grand Pitt. 

Au reste, j'ose encore ajouter que, d’âäprés ce que j'ai en- 
tendu dire de vous, madame, il doit regner quelque affinité 
entre nos caractères : car, comme vous, my lady, je ne cherche 
notre salut futur que dans l'Orient, dont les populations, encore 
plus près de Dieu ct de la nature, peuvent seules raffraichir 
un jour ccttce civilisation pourrie de la vicille Europe du tout 
est factice, et qui nous menace sons peu d’un nouveau genre de 


barbarie, non pas celle du commencement mais celle de la fin: 
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When I had finished reading the letter, Lady 
Hester resumed : “ Now, doctor, you must go and sec 


the prince at Sayda, for I can't see him myself The 


comme vous, madame, je crois que l'astrologie n’est pas une 
vaine science, mais une science perdue: comme vous, my lady, 
je suis aristocrate de naissance et par principe, par ce que je 
trouve partout dans la nature l'aristocratie la plus prononcée :— 
comme vous enfin, madame, j'aime à veiller la nuit et dormir 
le jour. Tà je m'arrête; car, pour le génie, la force de carac- 
tère, la vie grande et singulière que vous avez menéé, ne 
ressemble pas à Lady Stanhope qui veut. 

Je finis cette lettre, qui doit vous parôitre déjà trop longue, 
en vous priant instamment, de ne pas prendre pour des phrases 
ce que m'a dicté un cœur encore naïf et ingénu, quoique vieux. 
Je ne suis ni Francois ni Anglois: je ne suis qu'un bon et 
simple Allemand, qu'on peut peutètre taxer de trop d'enthou- 
siasme mais jamais de flatterie ni de mauvaise foi. 

LE PRINCE DE Puokcer Muskau. 


PS. Dans le cas que vous consenteiz à me recevoir, oserais-je 
vous prier encore de me faire accompagner par le Comte de 
Tatteubach, jeune homme à mon service, qui me verroit partir 
seul avec trop de regrets pour ne pas risquer encore cette de- 
mande ? Quoique blessé assez sévèrement d’un coup de pis- 
tolct, il n’a pu être retenu à Acre, pour ue pas manquer 
l'occasion de vous présenter ses hommages. Cependant, que 
votre volonté, my lady, soit faite en tout, ct non pas la mienne. 

Mars, 1838. 
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fatioue is too great for the present ; but I will engage 
him to return again when [am better. LE could wish 
you to say many things to him; for I can see that he 
and J shall do very well together: besides, T must be 
very civil to him, for he has got such à tongue and 
such à pen! Ithink I shall invite him to come and 
see the garden and the horses ; but you must tell him 
the mare’s back is not only like a natural saddle, but 
that there are two back bones for a spine: that is the 
most eurious part.—But no ! if he comes it will fill my 
house with people, and I shall be worried to death ; it 
will cnly make me ill: so PI write to him after 
dinner. 

+ What L would wish you to talk to him about is 
principally the serpent’s cave. You must tell him 
that, at ten or twelve hours distance from Tarsûüs, 
there is a grotto, where once lived an enormous serpent 
with à human head, such as he may have seen im 
paintiugs representing the temptation of Eve. This 
serpent was possessed of all the skill in demono- 
logy and magie known on carth. There was an 
ancient sage who was desirons of acquiring this ser- 
peut’s wisdom, which he knew could be come at by 
destroying the serpent: he therefore induced the 
king of the country in which the grotto is situate to 

B 5 
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enter Imto his views, and, by the king’s orders, the 
neighbouring peasantry were assembled for that pur- 
pose. The sage, who had given instructions that, in 
killing the serpent, they were to proceed in a partieular 
mapner, and that the head was to be reserved for him, 
stationed himself not far off: and when the peasants 
went as usual to carry his food, intending to seize a 
proper moment for cffecting the destruction of so 
formidable à reptile, the serpent, being oifted with the 
power of speech, said, ‘ E know what you are come for ; 
you are come to take my life. Tam aware that L am 
fated to die now, and E shall not oppose it: but, in 
killing me, beware how you follow the instructions 
which the wicked man wo sent you gave—do exactly 
the reverse.” The peasants obeyed the serpent, and 
doing precisely the reverse of what the sage had 
enjoined them to do, the king too died. Since that 
tie no other serpent has appeared with à human head, 
but several are living in the same grotto, and they still 
are fed by the ncighbouring villages, which send the 
food at stated times, and the people have opportunities 
of seeing teur with their own eyes. 

You must tell the prince that this story is per- 
fectly authentie, and that, since the time of Sultan 


Môorad down to the preseut day, certain villages are 
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exempted from taxes in consideration of providing 
sustenance for the serpents. As he naturally must 
wish to inquire into and sce so remarkable à pheno- 
menon, you may tell him that, if he puts himself into 
a boat, he can land at Tarsûs or Swadéya, and thence 
find his way à few hours’ distance farther, where the 
grotto is situate.” 

LT hung my head during the whole of this story, 
reflecting what a pretty errand [ was going npon—to 
tell with à serious air à story so devoid of probability, 
and so likely to strengthen the supposition, commen 
in England and elsewhere, that Lady Ecster was 
crazy. She observed my ill-concealed incredulity, 
and bawled out rather than said, “ Do you understand 
what I have been telling yon? E suppose you’ll tell 
me T am mad. Do you believe these things or not ? 
Why don't you answer?” As I remained mute, she 
sad, “ Well, will you repeat them to the prince as I 
have related them ?”  L answered, “ Yes, I would do 
that.”—* But there,” said she, ‘co to dinner now, 
and come again in the evening: ÏI suppose you are 
tlünking more of your soup getting cold than of any- 
thing else.” 

It was now sunset, and F found my family waiting 


dinner for mue: but that was à very common occur- 
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rence, and excited no surprise. Havmg dined, washed, 
smoked my pipe of Gebely tobacco, taking with it a 
finjàn of Mocha coffee, I returned to Lady Hester. 
She was in the drawing-room, and she immediately 
reuewed the subject of the grotto. 

The king’s name,” said she, “was Tarsenus—he 
gave the name to Tarsûs, or took his from it, 1 don't 
know which. You must not forget to speak to the prince 
likewise of the dervises monastery, called Sultan 
Ibrahim, which is near Tripoli. He has only to present 
himself there, and use my name ; they are all like my 
brothers; they have many learned men amongst 
them : if he wants a letter to them, lÎl give him once. 
As for the Ansaréas, the Ishmäelites, the Kelbôas, 
and all the sects on the mountains between Tripoli and 
Latakiah, he will get nothing out of them ; so it is of 
no use his trying. If he returns to Jerusalem, beg 
him not to extend his excursions towards the back of 
the Dead Sea, or beyond the Jordan; for, as he is 
known to be a friend of Mahomet Alrs, some Arab 
behind à rock may pick him off, Just out of spite to 
Ibralnim Pasha.” 

Lady Hester went on. ‘ Did you perfectly under- 
stand what E said before dinner abont the serpents ?— 


#“ Not altogether,” I replicd, ‘ Perhaps,” she observed, 
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‘€ vou don't like to go down to the prince?” T replied, 
anxious to seize any excuse for getting rid of the 
serpent story, ‘I can’t say 1 have any particular wish 
to g0.—f%* Why,” said Lady Hester, ‘ you have done 
uothing but talk about him for these last five months ; 
what was that for, if you don't want to see him ?—“ 1 
talked about him,” auswered E, “ because I thought, 
from what F had read of his works, you would be 
pleased to see him, if he came this way.” 

Lady Hester paused à little while, and then pro- 
cecded :—‘ Well, doctor, look here — you will talk 
a great deal about the serpents, and, when you can 
see à proper opportunity, and that nobody is likely 
to hear you, you will say to the prince in a low voice, 
‘ Lady Hester recommends you to make some inquiries 
about the serpents cave when you are at Beyrout ; 
for near to Tarsûs is Æolovk Logàz, where Ibrahim 
Pasha’s army is encamped: you will probably like to 
see it, and this will be a good excuse, as everybody 
then will fauey you had no political motive for going 
there.” ? 

The mystery was out; for two or three months 
Lady Hester had been introducing the story of the 
human-headed serpent into her conversations ; for two 


or three months she had known of Prince Pückler 
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Muskau’s coming ; for the same period I had enter- 
tained apprehensions that her reason was impaired ; 
M. Guys had been primed in the same way, and 
formed the same reflections ; and all turned ont to be 
one of those long-laid plots, for which she was so 
famous, to save the prince from being considered as a 
spy in the dangerous neighbourhood of two hostile 
armies. ù 

It had happened some years before, when the 
prince’s letters on England were first translated, I, 
being in London, had noticed the work in à letter to 
her, and had copied out à few observations on herself 
made to the prince by a FHlanoverian gentleman. 
Subsequently, when with her, 1 had spoken of the 
prince’s increasing reputation as à literary man, and 
mentioncd such particulars of hhn as had come to my 
knowledge. AI this, and his alliance with the funily 
of Prince Hardenbergh, with whom Lady Hester had 
been acquainted, increased her desire to see hin: but 
how to accomplish it now was the difliculty. The few 
hours she spent with M. Guys had done her a great 
deal of harin ; for, being obliged to excrt herself, and 
uot being able to treat a sucst as urniceremoniously as 
she could me, the excrtion proved too mueh for her 


strength. ‘ Englishmen,” she said, ‘are fond ot 
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turning everything into ridicule, and of saying spiteful 
things of me; with the French, and foreigners in 
general, it it not so: and with à man of the world, 
like the prince, [ have nothing to fear on that score ; 
but then how am 1 to lodge him and accommodate 
his people? and his dinners, with à wretched cook 
and nothing of any sort fit for à man of rank? No, 
doctor, it will not do : so sit down, and write and tell 
him s0.” 

The following letter was the result. It was in 
Freneh ; but as her ladyship’s French was sometimes 
worded without much regard to genders and tenses, 
although in her expressions nobody could be happier, 


it will be better to give a translation. 


Lady Hester Stanhope to the Prince of Pückler 
Muskau, at Sayda. 


J6on, March 21, 183$. 
L trust, Prince, you will believe me when L say, 
E am overwhelmed with regret that my health will 
not permit of my having, at this moment, the houour 


of making the acquaintance of à philosopher and a 
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philanthropist such as you are. You may ask every- 
body whether, for these last five months, I have 
seen à single soul, excepting Monsieur Guys once ; 
and, although, in that once, Ï every now and then 
retired for à few moments to my room to recover 
myself, and then returned to him again ; yet, after he 
was gone, J had a relapse for some days. 1 would 
willingly purchase at the same price the pleasure of 
seeing you ; but, in doing so,it might mecapacitate me 
for some months longer from managing à very dis- 
agreeable business that has sprung up between the 
Queen, the English government, and myself; they 
pretending to meddle with my affairs, which, be 
assured, is what 1 will not allow. 

As my natural energy would not suffer me to con- 
verse tranquilly when things sublime, and of the 
highest importance, would be our subjects, we must 
give up mecting each other for the present; but I 
eousole myself with the hope that your Highness will 
not leave Syria, until 1 have had an opportunity of 
appreciating a man, different they say from other men, 
and of making the acquaintance of your young Count, 
who, in devoting himself tô vour principles, necessarily 
secures onc’s adnuration of his character. 


(Signed) HESTER LucY SraNnoPrE. 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE. y 


PS. If you go to Damaseus, do not neglect, in 
your way, to stop at a village named Hamäana, where 
Sultan Môorad once halted. A very extraordinary 
and interesting story is attached to his stay there. 
Farther, do not forget to see the place at Damascus, 
where the Forty Slcepers (Weled el Kaf) and their 
black dogs are entranced: they will awake at the 
time that we are looking forward to. 

1 send my doctor to you, who is a very good sort of 
a man, but is no philosopher, like you and me. fie 
ean give you some little information on ecrtain curions 
things in the north of Syria, which no traveller has 
yet imvestivated. 


HESTER LUCY STANHOPE. 


This letter was despatched by the government 
estafette, who had brought the princes letter; and it 
was settled that } should pay the prince a visit this 
morning after breakfast, for it was now two hours 
after midnight. 

March 21.—But just before setting off, Lady 
Hester altered her mind. An answer had come from 


Beyrout to a note I had written to Mr. Forster, say- 
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ing he should reach Sayda on the 21st, at night, and 
leave it on the 22nd in the morning. It therefore 
suited better to combine two objects, and pay both 
visits together. 

Prince Pückler Muskau, in the mean time, was un- 
willing to leave Sayda without à positive assurance 
from Lady Hester Stanhope that she would see him 
within a short time. Towards sunset, another estafette 
came, with a second letter from him, which, however, 
she did not suffer me to sec. She merely said, 
“ Doctor, the Prince won't be put off; he renews his 
solicitations, and consents to go to a distance, and re- 
turn agaiu at the end of à week or ten days: so we 
inust write him another letter.” This she dictated as 


follows : 


Lady Iester Stanhope to the Prince of Pückler 
Muskau. 


Jôon, March 21, 185 
1 find your highness to be à great philosopher, 
but nevertheless à very unrcasonable man. Îs your 
object, in coming here, to laugh at a poor ercature, 
reduced by siekness to skin and bone, who has lost 


half her sight and all her tecth? or is it to hear 
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true philosophy? Alas, at this moment a terrible 
cough puts it out of my power even to speak during 
the greater part of the twenty-four hours. But 1 
will not be stubborn ; and, if you will consent to put 
off your visit for eight or ten days, I will receive you 
then, even if my health should be no better, that yon 
you may fulfil the object of your visitt However, I 
hope, as the fine weather is at hand, and as I now 
begin to get a little slcep, which 1 have not done for 
many months past, that [ shall be able to converse 
with you for some hours at à time. 

It appears that vou beg me to give you the history 


of Hafñanah, if it is but piecemeal ; but it is too long 


a one to put down on paper.! # * # 
% % % % % 
# % % % % 


If yon believe me, it is with regret that [ am 
obliged to cross you; but I am convinced you would 


be the last man not to be sorry, if, from a degree of en- 


1 Here Lady Hester Stanhope interrupted the dictation of 
the letter. “ You may tell the l’rince,” said she, “a story 
about Sultan Môorad—a sort of Iastern tale to put in his 
book. Sultan Môorad was onc day looking at the water boil- 
iug in a pot, and turning to his prime minister who was with 
him, ‘Vizir, said he, ‘1 wish to know from you what that 


bubbling water is talking about, and [command you to tell 
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thusiasm natural to me, which would be increased in 
finding in you sentiments analagous to my own, I 
should heat myself, and fall anew into sufferings from 
which T am but just recovering. 

Sunday, Monday, Thursday, and Friday, will be 
the days most propitious for our first mecting: 1 


should prefer Sunday or Thursday, according to the 


mc.” [is manner was perfectly serious ; and the vizir thought, 
that by such a strange command, expressed so doggedly, the 
sultan wished to pick a quarrel with him: so, after musing a 
Bittle—* Sire, replied he, ‘when one of the elements is in 
commotion, no doubt the master of the world would wish to 
know the reason. Be patient with me: give me ten days to 
interpret these signs, and I promise you I will do it. —{ It is 
well, said the sultan ; ‘ remember that in ten days I shall ex- 
pect your answer.” The vizir retired from the sultan’s pre- 
sence, and reflected very scriously on what he had to do. ‘My 
master, thought he, ‘is very ridiculous to set me to explain what 
a pot of boiling water is mumbling to itself about; but, as 1 
am his slave, his orders mnst be obeyed in some shape. Who 
knows? There may be soothsayers or imagicians who under- 
stand these things. I mnst find such a one out, at all events; 
and he resolved to go in quest of one, He accordingly mounted 
his horse, and with a single servant set ont, without well 
knowing what road to take.” Lady Hester had got thus far in 
her story, when she said, “ But, doctor, this will take too 
much time:—s0 let us finish the letter, and I shall perhaps be 
able to relate the whole story to the Prince himself.” 
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caleulation Ï have made of your star and your 
character. So, Prince, depart in peace; only, when 
you return, write à little before, to apprize me 
of it. 

HESTER LUCY STANHOPE. 


March 22.-—The above letter was despatched by 
the estafette early in the morning, in the expeetation 
that it would reach the Prince time enough to enable 
him to set off for Beyrout the same day. It was 
settled between Lady Hester and myself, that, having 
to mect Mr. Forster and Mr. Knox, E should after- 
wards call on the Prince. ‘“ Then, doetor,” said Lady 
Hester, “ you will be enabled to give me a deserip- 
tion of his person, look, manners, &e.” So anxious 
was she that [ should not miss him, that her man- 
servant was at my door at suurise, to scc that E did 
not oversleep myself, although it was past three 
o’elock in the moruing before T had finished the trans- 
eription of the letter. Fatigue and want of rest 
were thonghts that never erossed her aetive mind, or, 
ifthey did, she preteuded to forget them.  Tlalf an 
hour after sunrise F was on horscbaek, and on my 


road to Sayda. 
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The morning was beautiful. The shelving sides of 
the mountains, across which the path lay, just bevan 
to shew forth the blades of corn with which they were 
generally sown. The birds carolled ; the goats were 
browsing on the rocks ; the village girls, with their 
picturesque water-pitchers on their heads, models of 
elegance for à statuary, were going slowly in groups 
to the spring. Not a breath of air, and not a cloud 
disturbed the serenity of the atmosphere. Before me 
an active lad, as walking groom, according to the 
eustom of the country, led the way, with a pace as 
light as the antelope’s. 

The road, with various windings, from à height of 
some five hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
descends, after a two hours’ ride, to the river Ewelly, 
where, on crossing à bridge of no very ancient con- 
struction, the traveller enters the orchards of Sayda, 
which continue, for à distance of another hour, 
to the gates of the city. Close by the bridge stands a 
rude caravanserai, whcre travellers halt for à cup of 
coffee, to smoke a pipe, or, when the gates of the 
city arc shut, which is always at two hours after sun- 
set, to pass the night. À soldier or two may be 
gencrally seen squatted on the broad stone bench, or 


mustaby, as it is called, in front of the caravanserai, or 
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khan, the more eommon name. These military 
loiterers are not sueh idlers as they seem, for they 
come here to watch for deserters, keeping a keen 
look-out upon all passengers that arrive by this road, 
and exercising, in faet, the scrutiny of à vigilant 
police, although with such apparent carelessness that 
it would be impossible for strangers to suspect their 
object. 

Near the khan, about fifty yards higher up the 
river, is a water-null, on the flat roof of which may 
be seen whcat just washed and spread out to dry, 
previous to being ground, and dozens of donkeys, 
with sacks of wheat or flour on their backs, coming 
and going to and from the mill and the city.  Clumps 
of oleander bushes are seattered over the alluvial parts 
by the river side, and mulberry-tree plantations eover 
its banks. 

L received a quiet saldam of recognition from two 
or three persons as [ passed on; for here L was 
better known than 1 should have been at the samo 
distance from my native place. Over the bridge the 
road turns short to the right, and follows the sea- 
shore ; an upper road inclines to tho left, along the 
foot of the mountain, the track for those who would 


procced to Tyr without entering Sayda. The spaco 
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between the two, which is thickly covered with or- 
chards and gardens, in the widest part may be nearly 
half à mile broad. The Mediterranean presented 
an unrufled deep blue expanse of waters, with here 
and there à skakhtoor lying as still on its bosom as in à 
picture. 

Under the old and venerable sycamore, which 
I now remembered for five and twenty years, sat 
some peasant women resting themselves on their 
way from the villages to the city, whose brown and 
uncovered bosoms contrasted unpleasantly with their 
intelligent and fine features and their white tecth. 
But they were bearers of heavy loads, and field labour 
and the heat had made restraint irksome to them. 
Now and then à beautiful girl of fourtcen or fifteen 
might be smgled out from among them, whose well- 
turned ancle and finely-shaped foot, where not an ine- 
quality disfigured the beauty of the tocs—whose rounded 
arm and taper fingers, with à form and face all Eastern, 
and her chemise buttoned with a little coquetry high 
up the neck — with her white pantaloons embroi- 
dered at the aneles, and silver rings round her legs and 
svrists — would arrest ones attention, whilst the 
action of drawing her veil eloser to her face secmed to 


signify that the passing glance of admiration had not 
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escaped her. Farther on, à long train of Druze 
women, known by the horns on their heads, from 
which their long veils, half crape half cotton, were 
suspended with more graceful folds, were seen winding 
along the sands, on their way to the Mountain, pro- 
bably the harfm of one of the numerous emirs or 
princes who inhabit Mount Lebanon. As [ passed 
them they cearcfullr drew their veils across their 
faces, and peecred at me from one eye with all the 
euriosity belonging to their sex. They were mounted 
on mules and asses, and their silk and brocaded 
dresses, with their eloth mantles, the trappings of 
their beasts, and the demeanour of their attendantx. 
denoted them to be ladies of some rank. 

Passing the Sebat ayon, or Seven Springs, a clear 
rivulet of water which rises about à hnndred and fifty 
yards from the seashore—the Shemañony, where is a 
vaulted building enclosing the tombs of some ancient 
pashas, and also, as the tradition goes, that of one of 
the grandsons of Abraham—T{ approached the town. 
Close to the gate. bnt still in the suburbs, are two or 
three tombs held in great reverence, where some 
devout Mnssuhnans may generally be found in the 
attitude of prayer. Turning the corner by the bar- 
racks, 1 nodded to the blacksmith, who for many 


VOL. III. C 
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vears had shod Lady esters horses, and entered 
the city-gate. A few guards as usual were seated 
on the outside, and heaps of oranges and vegetables, 
the property of the gardeuers, who had come with 
their daily supply for sale, were scattered about in 
such quantities, that it required some little attention 
to stecr throngh them, without treading on some of 
the people who were squatted here and there on the 
ground in perfect confusion. 

I rode to the French khan, to put up my horse, 
and, giving him to be tethered im the quadrangle under 
the shade of some lofty trees, I directed my steps to 
the house of one Lufloofy, where English travellers, 
on passing through Sayda, gencrally lodge for the 
night. For the good old times are gone by, when 
consuls” houses were open for the reception of 
strangers, and the hospitality they received was 
thought to be sufliciently repaid by the pleasure 
which the conversation of à Uuropean, fresh from 
Christendom, was thought to afford. 

Ï found that Messieurs Knox and Forster had 
passed through the preccding day, leaving à mes- 
sage of regret behind that they were obliged to re- 
sune their journey without secimg me. Returning 


after breakfast to the French khan, [ waited upon the 
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French consular agent, Monsieur Conti, in the hope 
of learning something of the princes movements. 
Having satisfied myself that he would not depart 
until the next day, ! passed the morning very agree- 
ably with Madame Conti, a lady remarkable for her 
conversational vivacity. À glance at the topics that 
make up the conversation in a gossiping visit of this 
sort in ancient Sidon may possibly afford some amuse- 
ment to the English reader. 

“ You are à very bad neighbour, Mr. Doctor : we 
hardly ever see vou now; and you have never yet 
brought your fumily here. Vou know this house is 
yours, and not ours: but then the air of the Moun- 
tain is so pure, and the road is so bad, that I don't 
wonder at it. We have had à very charming tra- 
veller here, who called on us in his way through—a 
man of most highly polished manners and agreeable 
address.” 

“ Ves,” imterrupted the husband: ‘TI gave him 
such information as 1 could respecting the antiquities 
he would find between this place and Tyr, and 1] 
would have proeured hin à guide, but the nazäm 
has taken off all our idle fellows ; so F advised him 
to address himself to the first peasant he met 
when he got near Sarfend (Sarpentum), and thus he 


(GR 
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would be able to see à particular grotto I directed 
him to.” 

Oh!” said the mistress of the house, * is it that 
very eurious grotto, the subterrancan chamber, the 


s 


walls of which are painted over with ”—(# must sup- 
press her expression, admissible in Italian but hardly 
tolerable to English ears) — they say that the inha- 
bitants thercabouts used to worship these symbols ; 
and even now the Ansaréas retain the saine profane 
worship, which has continued down to then from the 
days when the inhabitants of these countries adored 
Astarte. Strange indeed are these aberrations of the 
human intellect !” The name of the crotto is Me- 
aûara el bisàz.” 

M. Conti resumed —“* The prince is not like the 
English ; he docs not even imquire about antiqui- 
tics : he only spoke to me of Bâäalbec.” 

Some fish, fresh from the net, were brought in for 
sale. The mistress, for her family, and HE, for mine, 
each bought two fine ones at the rate of fourpence the 
oka (4bs.). Just before, there came in à Turk, who sat 
down withont being asked to do so, and as soon as 
there was a break in the conversation, addressed hin- 
self to M. Conti about some property in litigation in 


the cadi's office. ‘That man,” said the nnustress of 
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the house in Italian, which, of course, the Turk did 
not understand, ‘is an #xûm, and the cadi's clerk : 
he is talking about justice. Do you know what he 
calls justice ? itis this. When my husband has any 
suit, which he and the cadi have to decide, and he 
comes to talk it over, [ take an opportunity, and hokl 
up one or more fingers, as the importance of the aflair 
may require. He has à pretty quick eye, and he 
understands the number of fingers to incan so many 
khyreeus” (gold pieces of money) ‘as à present for 
himself and master 1f the business should be settled in 
our favour. If he has not been bribed higher, before 
the end of the week you imay be sure how the case 
will 20.” 

The inim addressed himself to me, and said that 
the Syt (her ladyship) had always been accustomed 
to give forty piasters a year to his mosque for charity, 
and, he did not know why, for the last two years, her 
donation had been discontmued.  # [tell Logmasi of 
it,” added he, ‘ but he always puts me off by saying 
he has forgotten to mention it: and now, when l 
meet hin in the street, he thinks, ! suppose, that 1 
am going to bothier him about it, and looks another 
way. ‘Va, Logmagi, I ery; ‘ya Hassan el Lou- 


magi —ya Hassan Captän—ya Abu Mohammed ; 
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and, although 1 use the politest appellations, they are 
of no avail: he turns his head away, and pretends 
not to hear me, This is very hard, for it used 
to be à few piasters in my pocket: and the cadi is 
going to dismiss me from my place, which is à certain 
two piasters à day (fivepence), besides other little per- 
quisites, in order to give it to his son, who is now 
grow à Young Man.” 

“ Yes, poor fellow !” interrupted Madame €. ; “he 
picks up a few piasters by saying prayers over the 
uraves for the dead, by writing petitions, letters, and 
so on:” then, turning to the imàm, she added, 
Allah kerym! 1 dare say the doctor will speak a 
word for you.” 

€ {n shällah—please God—he will,” ejaculated the 
man. ‘Good my lady! May the Almighty restore 
her to health: she is the benefaetress of the poor ; 
and when we heard she was so ill, half Sayda was in 
tears. God prolong her life !” 

“ Amen !” echoed the whole party. And the 
imèum, who, hearing 1 was in M. Contis house, had, 
no doubt, come for no other purpose than to try his 
luck, took lis leave. 

The imam spoke the truth.  Several pour families 


lived on Lady 1lester's bounty, and she subseribed to 
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nearly all the mosques and charitable institutions. 
The old and infirm frequently received little comforts 
at her hands wlueh their own means would not enable 
them to procure ; and it created no little surprise that, 
without any previons inquiry, she always seemed to 
know the precise nature of their wants. Her presents, 
too, were enhanced in value by being bestowed at the 
right moment : nobody had to wait for her benevo- 
lence. 

Madame Conti, the lively and loquacious lady of 
the khan, had been a severe sufferer by the earthquake 
Of 1837. During that fearful convulsion, one of her 
aneles was crushed by the fall of a massive stone. 
One Abdhu, the son of à mason, and himself 
nuiting the double occupations of mason and bone- 
setter, was immediately called in. ‘he ancle was 
so mutilated that à European surgeon would have 
instantly procceded to amputation ; but Abdhu bound 
up the lacerated parts as well as he econld with ban- 
dagex, and, plaeing the patient in a damp vaulted ware- 
honse on the ground-floor—the only room whieh the 
earthquake had not destroyed—confidentiy predieted 
her ultimate recovery. Prince Joinville, happening to 


beat Beyrout at the time in his frigate, verv hmnanely 
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sent his surgeon to Sayda to see what assistance he could 
render to the sufferers : the consul’'s lady was, of 
course, the first person attended to. The surgeon pro- 
nounced his dehiberate conviction that, if the les were 
not amputated, the patient must sink under it: 
Dr. Canova, the Pasha’s physieian, wlio was pre- 
sent, cntertamed the same opinion. Poor Abdhu 
lay crouched in à corner during the consultation ; for 
his European brethren looked upon him with too 
much contempt even to recognize his presence in the 
room : but, when they were gone, Madame Conti 
again appealed to him, and he again reassured her. 
“ Do not be alarmed,” he exclaimed ; “ my father and 
have curcd many worse cases than this.” She fol- 
lowed his advice, the European doctors making 10 
scruple in saying that she must pay with her life the 
penalty of her obstinacy. The result proved that she 
was right, nevertheless; for, at this time, March, 
1838, she was in perfect hcalth, with the prospoct of 
being able to walk with the help of crutches, and in 
June following she became a mother. The case 
IS à curious one, and shows what nature can do in 
some instances ; but it is quite certain that, under 


such cireumstances, amputation would be considered 
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in Europe the only means of saving the patient’ 
life.1 


? On surgery in the East, which, it must always be recol- 
lceted, is in the hands of barbers, one more anecdote may find 
a placc. Hassan Tiräany, a brave Albanian soldier, and one of 
those who, after the siege of Acre, found refuge in Lady Hes- 
ter’s house, once had his leg shattered by a cannon-ball. À con- 
siderable portion of the tibia was carried away. A Turkish 
barber replaced the piece that was wanting by another 
piece, of as ncarly shuilar length and dimensions as he could, 
from a dog that was killcd immediately for the purpose. 
Union took place, the leg healcd; and, with the exeeption of a 
little deformity, the man was as active as ever. This story 
Lady Hester used to relate with great exultation. “There!” 
she would say ; “tell Mr. Green that, and aequaint him with a 
discovery so useful to humanity.” But it is right to observe 
that the man was not a person of strict veracity; and that a 
little further doubt is thrown on the anecdote by the fact that 
all Mussulmans consider dogs as unclean animals, so that they 
will hardly touch them, and are, therefore, very unlikely to 


consentto an osseons union vrith them. 
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CHAPTERA 


About noon, Ï went from the French khan to the 
house which Prince Pückler Muskau oceupied. He 
was lodued in the residence of Ibrahim Nuckly, one 
of the richest merchants of the place, who, by the 
governor’s order, had removed his fumily to accom- 
modate his highness, whose suite was numerous. 
Mahomet Ali, viceroy of Egypt, anxious to do honour 
to the Prince, had given him a special firmän, re- 
quiring all official persons to treat him in à manner 
suitable to his rank. A military oflcer, a Tartar, aud 
two or three chadoshes, accompanied him in his tra- 
vels; and everything was provided for hun at the 
Pashas expense. 

These signal acts of oriental hospitality have given 
occasion to some discussion amongst European tra- 


vellers. Itis urged, on the onc side, that such travel- 
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lers should avail themselves of these favours merely as 
credentials for enabling them to procure whatever they 
Hay require in accordance with their rank ; but that 
they should acknowledge all the courtesies they re- 
ceive by presents and remuneration at least equivalent 
to the trouble and expense they occasion. On the 
other hand, it is said that such maguificent liberality 
should be accepted in its full and unrestrieted sense, 
anything im the shape of largess or repayment being 
regarded only as a reduction from the free grace of the 
original courtesy. In this latter sense, Prince Pückler 
Muskau understood the viceroy's hospitality : he 
took the firman strictly according to the letter; and 
his house, post-horses, and provisions—in short, his 
whole expenditure, was defrayed by chceks on the 
viceroy’s treasury. The Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, 
Lord Prudhoe, and a few others, who were favoured 
with similar firmäns, thought otherwise: they 
left proofs of their gencrosity wherever they went, 
handsomely rewarding everybody whom they put to 
the Icast trouble or inconvenience. 1t is inpossible 
to suppose that the Prince thought he conld repay all 
the kindnesses he received by the gratitude of his pen ; 
because it is impossible to suppose that favours of that 


kind could exert any influence over his writings. The 
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only conclusion at which we can reasonably arrive is 
that he was proud of this distinguished feature in his 
travels—namely, that of having traversed the whole of 
Egypt and Syria with all the pomp of royalty, 
without having expended à single farthing. The 
distinetion is à strange one, but it is a distinetion 
notwithstandine. 

The courtyard of the prince’s house was filled with 
military oflicers, government people, and others, wait- 
ing to be presented ; but, as soon as my name was 
announeed, À was ushered by his dragoman into à 
handsome alliah, or saloon, gaily painted in Arabesque, 
with sofas round three sides of the room. The re- 
mains of breakfast were on the table. Ie expressed 
great pleasure in secing me, and, by his eountenance 
and manner, immediately prepossessed me in his 
favour. Ele ïs à tall man, about fifty years of age. 
[found him dressed in a loose morning-cown, with 
white trowsers, and à yellow scarf thrown over his 
shoulders somewhat for effect, with à casquette vn, 
and having the air and demeanour of what he was— 
a nan of the world and of high birth. Ile had à 
chamelion crawling about on the tube of his pipe and 
on his chair ; and, every now and then, the exclama- 


tion of Ou donc est le caméléon? ou est mon petit 
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bijou?” made me fear at first we were soins to have à 


second edition of Monsieur L— with his lap- 
dog, who, in talking to it in all those endearing terms 
which the French use towards pet animals, and in 
making more fuss about its food, bed, and the like, 
than humanty requires, had greatly lessened himself 
in the estimation of both Turks and Christians, in à 
country where exaggerated and unnatural phraseology 
is never applied to brute annnals. 

The conversation naturally began by inquiries respect- 
ins Lady Hester Stanhope’s health, with expressions 
of decp interest for her recovery. He next spoke of 
our young queen. % Quel beau rôle !” he exelaimed, ‘ to 
be à queen, and to be so lovely, so youns, so elever ! 
and where will she find à husband worthy of her ?” 
À latent thought seemed to lurk in the prince’s breast, 
and who knows what he felt at the moment? Not- 
withstanding, of himself he said, “[ have almost 
made up my mind to settle in this fine country : 1 
will build myself a house, get what [ want from 
Europe, make arrangements for newspapers, books, &c., 
and choose some delightful situation ; but 1 think it 
will be on Mount Lebanon. Ilowever, after F have 
seen more of the country, E shall be better able to 


judge ; for, after all, 1 find no country so charming as 
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this, and Europe is no longer the land of Liberty ; for 
there liberty and passports cannot exist together.” 
He then told me a story of his having been stopped 
somewhere in Franee from ai informality in his pass- 
port. 

L'agreed with him most heartily on this head, and 
reminded him of that liberticide, M. Guizot, who, im 
a national senate, could dare to affirm that the loco- 
motion of individuals was subject to the will of govern- 
ments! ‘ Ves,” | added, “of sovernments such as he 
would frame, it might be: but, thank God ! there are 
countries where sojhists are not yet called to rule over 
iwankind. Thank God! too, that, in his infinite wis- 
dom, he has sent gout and palsy into the world to 
hamper the legs and movements of those who seck to 
trammel the industrious eitizen or the enterprising 
traveller, and all those honest aud necessary callings, 
the success of which often depends on unrestrained 
freedom in change of place.”  [lere T stopped: but, 
had } been more intimate with the prince, F would 
have added—* Use your pen, good prince : it has ex- 
posed with suceess some follies and prejudices in the 
world; let it shame tyranny and oppression: for 
never can Érenchinen boast of freedom whilst indi- 


! Specch of A1. Guizot in the chambre des d'putcs. 
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viduals are booked and labelled from place to place, 
like parcels in à diligence ofhce.”? 

The journal which lay before the prince caught my 
eye, clearly written, and no doubt long meditated. 


He spoke French with great purity. 


! The gencral feeling of disgust and bitterness with which 
all travellers, who are natives of Great Britain or of the United 
States, speak of the vexations they are compelled to undergo 
from the formalities and exactions to which they are sub- 
jected in obtaining signatures to passports on the continent, 
need not be dwelt upon. Much ïüll blood, more delay, not to 
speak of expense, are created by the insolence and legalized 
robbery of official persons, into whose hands the defenceless 
traveller falls in the fulfilment of these formalities.  Passports 
are the alpha and omega of a man’s trouble on a continental 
Journey. 

In some particular cases, it may even be affirmed that the 
exercise of consular authority in reference to passportsamounts 
to actual illegality. Captain B., an Englishman, in the winter 
1836-7, was about to leave the Sardinian States, and made his 
arrangements accordingly, but neglected to settle a debt which he 
had contracted at a shop kept also by an Englishman. The ere- 
ditor immediately went to the English vice-consul, and requested 
he vrould not deliver the captain's passport until the bill was 
paid: andit was accordingly stopped, althongh Captain B. had 
taken his passage by thesteamhoat. This case is by no means sin- 
gular ; for many English consuls consider themsclves jnstified in 


acting in the same way under similar circumstances. Now, 
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Count Tattenbach was present during the interview, 
and his mild and somewhat imelancholy manner led 
me to suppose that her ladyship had judged rightly of 


one who had devoted himself to the princes service. 


the question at issue is — Has à consul a ‘right to do this? 
The answer will be found in the fact that no such right 
is known to the English constitution, and that, therefore, the 
conduct of the consul is unconstitutional and îllegal. The 
British government las no power over the movements of an 
individual, execpt unde, the warrant of a magistrate. English 
legislation knows nothing of passports, except as à usage re- 
sorted to by foreign governments, to which British subjects 
must submit while they are within the range of their operation. 
But the consul, as a British officer, cannot recognise a passport 
otherwise than as à formality exacted by the government of 
the country in which he resides; he cannot, without laying 
himself open to a serious responsibility (which it is a great pity 
he should not he made to discharge), employ a passport as an 
instrument for the detention or arrest (for such it amounts 
to, in fact) of any frec-born subject of Great Britain. Even 
the British consul at Havre did not fcel himself authorised to 
stop Mr. Papineau’s passport on his way to Paris, although 
Mr. Papincau was denounced as a traitor and an outlaw by the 
British government. 

Captain B.'s creditor ought to have applied to the Picd- 
montese police, and not to the English vice-consul, who was à 
native of the place. And this is one of the erying evils of our 


consular system.  Instead of appointing meritorious half-pay 
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He was à gentleman, as I had occasion afterwards to 
know, who, to a thoronsh acquaintance with the mo- 
dern Greek language, to high talents for music and 
painting, as also to à general love of the fine arts and 
belles lettres, added à finished education and inuch in- 
struction acquired by travel. 

As the prince’s dragoman had now annouuced two 
inore persons of cousideration, who were waiting to be 
introduced, I drew my interview to à conclusion, 
although the prince was courteous enoush to desire to 
prolong it by ordering pipes and coffee for his visitors 
in an ante-room. In the eveuing Î returned to Jôvn, 
and gave Lady Hester an account of my inission. 

Friday, March 23.—One of Lady Ilester Stan- 


hope’s peculiarities was, that no business, however 


officers, or other deserving gentlemen, born in Great Britain, 
to such offices, we frequently bestow them npon inhabitants of 
the place, who are bound by religious, social, and domestic tics, 
to prefer the interests of the country in which they live to 
those of the country which they represent, and who hold in 
much greater fear and respect the local anthoritics of the 
ncighbourhood than the distant authority to which they owe 
no allcgiance beyond that of official forms, which they can in 
most cases violate or misrepresent with impunity. Our con- 
sular system is open to many objections, but this is one of the 


most palpable and disgracefnl. 
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common. could be done without a reference to lucky 
and unlucky days. The scason was now come for her 
mares to go to grass, and strict orders were issued 
that thev should be taken this afternoon, just before 
sunset. The field of green barley in which they were 
to be placed was between Jôon and Sayda, close above 
the gardens. The grooms were furnished with a tent, 
a night-lamp, tethermg cords, and all that was neces- 
sary for a Sipsy Camp, which was to last six wecks: they 
were also put on board-wages. But à scene of vio- 
lent excitement was acted by Lady Ffester, in conse-. 
quence of finding that the field was rented this year for 
two hnndred and sixty piasters, which field fonr years 
before was let for one hundred and thirty. ‘See,” 
she said, “how these bailiffs waste my money, and no 
one keeps watch over them, to check their raseality : 
they take bribes to let others cheat me, and nobody 
knows the real value of even an acre of grass.” 

We were now again withont money iu the house, 
the last ten thousand piasters having been spent. No 
letter came from Sir Francis Burdett. [ler pension 
was suspended. Seven thousand piasters were due to 
the people for à quarter”s wages ; and, in consequence 
of the reports current even in the bazärs, the baths, 


and the barbers shops at Berrout, that her income 
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had been stopped by the Queen, there was little likeli- 
hood of her bills being negociable on London, even for 
the quarter’s money arising from the lecacy of 21,500 
a year, left her by her brother, Colonel James Stan- 
hope, which still held good. Notwithstandine these 
difliculties, no disposition was manifested by her to 
curtail a single expense. There were still thirty-three 
or thirty-four servants, all of them doing what three 
good European men and two maids would have per- 
formed a great deal better. % For,” she would say, 
‘how can E turn them away now, to fall victims to 
the conscription, and have to reproach myself for 
their misfortunes ?” But it is much to be feared that 
of all those to whom she afforded protection not one 
would have remained an hour in her service, had not 
that very apprehension been before their eyes: for, as 
mussulmans, they could not, according to the tencts 
of their religion, serve infidels.  Confirmed in idleness 
as they were, they hated tliose who set them to do 
anything; and, knowing the weak points of Lady 
Hester’s character—her love of the semblance of sove- 
reignty and of high-sounding titles, her avidity for 
supposed secret news, her dislike to women in general, 
and her disposition to mortify others — they flattered 


her foibles, provoked her jealonsies, added fuel to her 
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anger, and made the house à scene of trouble from 
morning to night, which answered their own purposes, 
by keeping their mistress constantly employed. TI] 
as she was, all this rendered her worse, and ny days 
were literally passed in endeavouring to saothe her 
irritation. 

Never was there so restless a spirit—ncver lived a 
human being so utterly indificrent to the inconve- 
uience to which she subjected others. Nobody could 
pursue their avocations in quict: she must give 
instructions to every once. And although the unex- 
anpled versatility of her talents and genius scemed to 
inspire her with an intnitive knowledge on all matters, 
yet it was irksome to remain three or four hours toge- 
ther to be taught how to govern one’s wife or how to 
rear one’s children, how statesmen were made and 
how ministers were unmade, how to know à good 
horse or à bad man, how to plant lettuces or plough 
a field, &e. These lectures nobody could render 
more agrecable and instrnctive than Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, if they had oceurred less frequently, or ifthey had 
always arisen naturally out of the course of conversation, 
But ! was the only English person with her: she made 
ne the vehicle of all her wishes and instructions—lier 


gricfs and her abuse ; she dietated all her letters to me ; 
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I comptrolled her accounts and was her treasurer ; T di- 
rected her household ; [read long files of newspapers to 
eull the interesting articles for her; T had to discuss 
medieine with her, and was expected to cure an ineu- 
rable disease ; I had to scold her maids, and to 
become, if she could have persuaded me, a slave- 
driver: lastly, I generally sat up with her until two 
or three o’elock in the morning. AI this was more 
than enough to do, even with all the appliances of a 
well furnished house and à well reculated English 
establishment ; but, exposed to tle many inconve- 
nieuces that à house half furnished, à people half 
taught, and materials of comfort half wanting, caused, 
it is hardly to be wondered if 1 found my humble 
abilities unequal to the task. 

Lady Hester Stanhope’s health in the mean time 
improved, whilst mine gave way. Slie was however 
over-anxious about the princes expected visit, and 
returned to her favourite idea that a large body like 
hers required a great deal of substantial nourishment. 
She aceordingly tried to eat forced-meat balls, meat- 
pies, lamb, ehicken, &e., and hoped to calm her 
dyspnœa by spoonfuls of wine and Jukewarm drinks. 
During these days | was bnsy in perusing a file 


of newspapers exteuding from November 23 to Fub- 
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ruary +. It was in them that we read the details of 
Mr. D. W. Ilarvey's motion for a committee on the 
Pension List. 

Saturday, March 25.— Lady Hester reccived à 
letter from the Viscount Ebrington, giving her notice 
also of the committee, saying he was on ît, and that 
she could writeto him whatever she had to sugcest for 
securing à continuance of her pension: but the die 
was already cast—she had resigned it, and she was not 
a woman to retraet her words. 

Sunday, March 26.—Lady Hester sent to my family 
a fine cluster of bananas, weighing perhaps twenty-five 
pounds. When she saw mie, she said, in allusion 
to them, ‘ L suppose you will not take any of my 
presents as usual. Do as you like: but why do À 
send things to your house? Because in this country 
nothing marks the regard one person has for another 
so much as presents : and, if you hear the servants 
wish to denote the thorough contempt that a sultan, a 
pasha, or an emir has for any onc, it will always be by 
saying he did not even give him a present to the value 
ofafig. In England, for example, it would bo thought 
strange to send a couple of loaves of sugar to another 
mans honse, or a shcep, or a bag of coflee: but here 
it is done every day. In the same way, presents of 
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clothes are very common: however, I will not 
trouble you that way any more if you don’t like it. 
But just tell me, when you first arrived in this coun- 
try, and in à retired spot like this, where were you to 
get what was necessary to dress yourself as a Turk? 
it would have been impossible.” 

This conversation arose from some cxpensive pre- 
sents, which Lady Hester Stanhope had, on two or 
three occasions, just after our arrival, made to me and 
my family: such as three picces of Damaseus silks, à 
fine abah or cloak, exactly similar to the one she always 
wore, and à complete Turkish suit of clothes. I ac- 
knowledged in return, how highly we were flattered 
by these tokens of regard, but requested leave to 
return the pieces of silk, and professed my willingness 
to keep the dress, as T conld not absent myself to 
replenish my wardrobe, and F knew how much sho 
disliked the European dress. I cousidered, too, thongh 
of course I did not say so, that her finances required 
that nothing should be spent unnecessarily, and I did 
not like to be supposed to encourage profusion ; but 
she refused to take back anything, and said she would 
immediately have them burned in the courtyard, if I 
returned them. There was no disputing with her, so 


she gained her point. As for fruit and such things, 
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I raised no objection, and Lady Hester seldom let a 
day pass without contributing to the comforts or 
luxuries of our table. 

It was impossible to enjoy a calm for any length of 
time. In the morning, when I went to Lady Hester, 
I found her greatly rufiled. The conversation that 
ensued will explain the cause. ‘ Vou sufier your- 
self” said she, “ aud I have told you so over and 
over again, to be trampled on by these people ; who, 
when they say you are à kind-hearted man, only 
laugh at you. Which do you think they bike best, 
Logmagi, who abuses them well, or you, who are 
afraid of them?—why Logmagi, to be sure. Captain 
Logmasgi is genteel, is delightful in their eyes ; because 
masters here are only known to be such by thoir 
severity. What did one of my black girls, Zayneb, 
tell me many a time? ‘Why don't you flog me well, 
if I do what you dislike? TI shall know then what 
you mean: but when you are preaching to me, and 
what you call giving me advice for my good, L only 
fancy it all à trick for some purpose.” ‘Fhere was 
Giovanni, your old servant, liow often did he say to 
me, after 1 took him,—* I don't understand all that 
jargon, but I know what the whip means” Look 
again what they say about the prince ”—(Pückler 
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Muskau, of whom it appears they had heard some- 
thing from the servants wlio had been to Sayda,)— 
4 That's something like à man—he can put himself 
in à passion. —Doetor, T ean’t bear such cold milk and 
water people as you are, nor can they : I am like a hot 
irou—pour cold water on it, and see how it hisses. 

“ Women formerly found something like protec- 
tion from men, and were not left alone in the world as 
they are now. What! shall I have a seonndrel of à 


follow, like 


, come and stiek his fingers in my 
face, and © yoù’ and ‘ you’ me? but Pl teaeh him 
better manners, or LIL know why :—aà set of beings, 
the slush of the earth! Des mes iles, as the prinec 
calls them. I told Mr. Dundas that, now-a-days, one 
might think ones self very well off, if, when some 
dirty fellow spits in ones face, what was called a 
wentleman took out his white poeket-handkerchief and 
wiped it off, hoping one was not hurt !” 

The conversation here took another turu.  ** E wish 
vou,” said she, “to ask your little girls governess 
to come in, and iron some sheets for me: do you 
think she will do it? You may order Lunardis room 
to be eleaned ont for her. As for my making com- 
pany of her, you know it would be à farce: would it 


not? Not that a difference of rank makes any difler- 
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ence with me: for 1 have scen poor people, whose 
natural qualities, whose pure unsophistieated minds, 
whose real virtues have made me feel myself their 
inferior in those things, although so much their su- 
perior perhaps in judgment and talents. Such people 
are oftentimes preferable, in my opinion, to ali those 
who read out of one book and then out of another, 
thinking once day according to one author, and the next 
day quite the contrary: just like teapots, drizzling 
out of the spout what was poured into them under 
the lid. As for me, I would destroy all books in 
a Jump. Itwas a lucky thing for mankind that the 
Alexandrian library was destroyed : there was good 
reason for what the caliph did.” 

March 29.—An answer to Lord Ebrington’s letter, 


of which the following is à copy, was written to-day : 


Lady Hester Stanhope to the Viscount Ebrington. 


Jôon, March 29, 1838. 
My dcar Lord Ebrington, 
Your letter of the 26th of December reached me a few days 
ago; and it gave me great satisfaction to find yon had not 


altogcther forgotten me or my interests." Lam so ignorant of 


1 It may be conjectured that the kind interest, expressed in 
the letter to which this is an answer, respecting Lady [ester 
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what passes in Europe, generally speaking, that I was not aware 
that pensions were to be revised. The first I heard of it was 
from a traveller (Mr. Vesey Foster) having mentioned, about a 
fortnight ago, that such was the intention of Government : but, 
as I did not see him, [ had no opportunity of inquiring into par- 
ticulars. You tell me that you are on the committee, and that, 
whatever I have to say respecting my pension, I had better 
write it to you :—[ have nothing to say. You can hardly sup- 
pose that I would owe a pension to the commiseration of a pet- 
tifogging committee, when I refused Mr. Fox’s liberal proposi- 
tion of securing me a handsome income by a grant of l'arliament : 
neither should I, under any circumstances, lower the name of 
my dear old King, or my own, by giving any explanation. It 
was His Majesty’s pleasure to give me a pension—that is suff- 
cient—or ought to be sufficient. New-coined Royalties I do not 
understand, nor do T wish to understand them nor any of their 
proceedings. My ultimatum respeeting my pension I have 
given to the Duke of Wellington, founded on the impudent letter 
of Colonel Campbell, a copy of whieh I enclose. 
HESTER LUCY STANHOPE. 


April 1.— Although the European tricks of AI 


Fools Day have no counterpart in the East, this 


Stanhope by the Viscount Ebrington, does not exist in the 
breast of the Earl Fortescue; else he surely would not have 
neglected the common courtesies of life so far as to take no 
notice of the card left at his door by one who could have given 


him some information about her. 
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morning was marked by a Jjest, if it were one, which 
was not unlike once of the dangerous practical jokes of 
the West, and which very nearly proved fatal to the 
object of it. OI Pierre had contrived to render himself 
unpopular amonest the Christian servants by railing at 
their bad futh, and their indifference to religion— 
abusing at the same time the mufti, the eadi, and 
priests of all denominations. The Turks swore to be 
revenged, and even went so far as to say that they 
would murder him. Whether they intended to exe- 
cute their threat to the full is, perhaps, doubtful ; but 
they fell upon hün in the dead of the night, and 
might possibly have carried it into effect had not Lady 
Hester heard his eries, and sent Logmagi to rescue 
him. 

Not à word of this was breathed to me the next 
morning by any one : the same mystery would have been 
observed had they murdered him. It is amazing with 
what perfect combination of purpose these people keep 
their own counsel. You might be in the heart of a 
plot for days and days, and never know anything abont 
it. Ever designing and ever mysterious, and always 
apparentiy most calm and most similing the greater 
the mischief intended, they foil all your vigilance 


without any apparent effort, and, like the van- 
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pire, lull you to slumber when about to spill your 
blood.1 

Calling on Lady Hester abont three o’eloek, T found 
her in the saloon, seated on the sofa, with the heavy 
war-mace in her hand: it appears she had had the 
aggressors of the preceding night before her. “Oh! 
doctor,” said she, as I 'entered, ‘I have settled them.” 
Not knowing what she meant, I asked who, and she 
bricfly related Picrre’s jeopardy.  ‘ Ves,” continued 
she, “my arm has some strength in it yet, such 
as Jam: TI have given it to them pretty well, and I 


don’t think they’1l molest Pierre again.” She rose 


1 The defection of the Ottoman fleet to Mahomet Ali and the 
treachery of the Captain Pasha furnish a remarkable illus- 
tration. One cannot but be struck with the extraordinary 
fact of a whole crew not having, in hint or word, given the 
slightest intimation to Captain Walker of what was going on. 
Slight as may have been his knowledge of the Turkish lan- 
guage, yet one would have supnosed some expression let fal] 
must have betrayed their intention. Ile must have had ser- 
vants likewise, who, mixing with the ship's company and with 
the servants of the ofhcers, might have heard some allusion 
dropped as to the council held to deliberate on so important a 
measure. But the newspapers said he was ignorant of the 
plot up to the last moment: and, from my own experience, 
F can bclicve such a thing very readily. 
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from the sofa, and gesticulated with great force to 
show me how eflectually she had wiclded the mace. 
I suggested that she should turn the worst of them 
away, and keep only eight or ten servants; for they 
were only a torment to her. ‘“ Yes, but my rank "” 
was her characteristic answer. 

The rest of the day was employed in making up 
two cases and two baskets, to be sent as a present to 
Khalyl Aga Kezerlf, an old acquaintance of Lady 
Hester’s. They consisted of threc bottles of cham- 
pagne and twelve of Bordeaux, three bottles of rum, 
three of brandy, and five of different sherbets. Then 
there were about twenty different remedies in case of 
illness, à jar of Epsom salts, slips of adhesive plaxter, 
&e.; and, lastly, a couple of ncedle-cases, with Eng- 
lish necdles and sewing thread. This man was à 
Mussulman, and the wine and spirits were for his own 
use: but he would not have dared to accept them before 
Ibrahim Pasha’s time ; for then a Mussulman’s sobriety 
was as sure as au Englishman’s veracity was suppose 
to be, both which, half a century ago, admitted not of 
a question in Turkey. ‘“ God knows,” observed Lady 
Hester, as she was giving her directions about the 
packine, I am always thinkimg about the comfort of 
others ; but nobody thinks of mine. Lam a slave in 
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the service of humanity, and cannot find an atom of 
feeling, of sentiment, of courage, of energy, of fidelity, 
or of compassion, in all the wretches by whom I am 
surrounded.” 

The conversation turned on Prince Püekler Mus- 
kau, and she regretted she had consented to sce him, 
fearing she should never be able to get through the 
fatigue, and apprehensive that the expense would be 
greater than her present means would enable her to 
undertake. After many pros and cons, in which 1 
could but re-echo her fears and apprehensions, which 
were too justly grounded, [ suggested that she might po- 
litely decline the prince’s visit. “Oh! but, doctor,” 
she answered, “his book, his book ! I must see him, 
if it is only to have some things written down. Isit 
not cruel to be left here, as F am, without one relation 
ever coming to see me? To think of the times when 
the Duke of Buckingham would not even let à servant 
go to order an ice for me, but must go himself and 


see it broughit—and nat !” 


CEÉLSPTER ME 


Lady Ffester’s mode of life—Boghoz Bey—The insurrection 
of the Druzes — Character of the Emir Beshÿr — Ibrahim 
Pasha—Lady Charlotte Bury—Preparations for the reception 
of Prince Pückler Muskau. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tuesday, April 3, 183S.— TI have frequently been 
asked this question in England — “How did Lady 
Lester pass her time in the solitude of the Lebanon co 
and, if my answers were generally evasive, the reader of 
these pages can have no diffieulty by this time m 
understanding tlie reason why. Another common 
inquiry was—“ 1s she writing her memoirs ?” Some 
people were eurious to know whether she read à great 
deal ; and others fancied her to be riding in oriental 
splendour at the head of tribes of Arabs, or residing 
in à palace, where she sat on à throne of ivory and 
gold, robed in silk and brocade, and treadine, when 
she welked from room to room, on cashinerc shawls ; 
elevating her, in fact, into the queen of  realms 


which had as elear an existence in their inagimation 
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as the kingdoms in the thonsand and one Arabian 
nights. Whocver has perused thus far this melancholy 
account will have seen how sad a reality has been sub- 
stituted for such pleasing visions. Her memoirs, fever 
they are written, must be found in her letters, of 
which many hundreds may yet be in the hands of her 
various correspondents : for lier pen was very prolific. 
And, were it possible to hope that a suflicient number 
of these could be obtained from the individuals pos- 
sessing them, on the pledge that they should be de- 
voted to such a purpose, à compilation might be made, 
not less entertaining than instructive. Some of 
her letters on political subjects would be read with 
great attention by the world, both for the style and 
for the enlarged and original views they contain. Of 
these perhaps the most carcfully written, at least 
since she came abroad, are those addressed to the late 
Mr. Coutts, the eminent banker. The letters she 
received, [ believe, were very generally burned. 1 
have entercd her room when she had before her a pile 
of them squeczed-up that would have filled an oven, 
which she was preparing to have consigned to the 
flames. She told me that, before Miss Williams’s 


death, à hcap twice as larsce had been destroyed. 
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This may give some idea of the extent of her cor- 
respondence.! 

The contrast between the way in which she actually 
employed her time, and the way in which most people 
supposed she spent it, aflords à curious illustration of 
the strangely erroncous impressions which sometimes 
get abroad concerning remarkable individuals. For 
the last six or eight years, with the exception of her 
multifarious correspondence, and the occasional visit 
of a traveller, her hours were filled up in counteractine 
the intrigues of her maiïds, or of the Emir Beshÿr, or 
of Maliomet Ali—and [ never could sec that she 
attached much more importance to the one than the 
other : in doing acts of charity ; in stimulating the 
Druzes to rise in arms against Ibrahim Pasha; in fos- 
tering the Sultan’s declining power ; in bringing con- 
suls to wliat she considered their truc bearings ; and in 
resulating her houschold. Who would suppose, for 
instance, that four long hours were spent this day in 
sorting napkins, table-cloths, quilts, pillows, &e., pre- 


paratory to the prince’s visit. Her mimute directions 


1 A collection of the Arabic letters which she had re- 
ceived from people of all classes and on all subjects would have 
been very valuable to the Oriental scholar: but these were 


also burned at various intervals. 
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in these matters would have worn out the most inde- 
fatigable housckeeper. Of what assistance [ might 
be on such occasions, Î never could make out; but 
she generally would have me be present, if it were 
only, she said, to be à voucher for her against tho 
Bes of the women, who often stood her out, when her 
orders were not exceuted, that she had not given 
them. 

During the day she called in a Metouali servant- 
girl about thirteen vears old, who perhaps had not 
been in her presence for a year: but, under the pre- 
tence of examining whether her hair had been kept in 
a cleanly condition, she really wanted to ascertain 
whether there were any appearances of levity 
about her. This led to à conversation concerning 
little children. ‘“ Were I à despotic sovercion,” ob- 
served she, “I would institute à foundling hospital 
upon à diflerent plan to those now in existence, where 
children should be received, and placed in the care of 
the daughters of people in good cireumstances, under 
the direction of old women, that these young persons 
night learn how to nurse, and dress, and dandle, and 
manage infants when they themselves became mothers. 
What is so shocking as to find English girls who are 


married, and havo never seen how an infant is taken 
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care of?! They bring one into the world, and know 
no more the duties of a mother — no, not so well as 
the shcep and the asses. What is the reason you 
always sce little lambs and little foals gambolling 
about so, and little children always erying? There 
must be something wrong, and that I would 
obviato.” 

Lady [ester spoke of Mahomet Ali and Boghoz 
Bey, his minister, once a penniless Armenian adven- 
turer, who went to Ecypt to seek his fortune. ‘I 
consider Boghoz,” said she, ‘as one of the most con- 
summate politicians in Europe. He is not an Ar- 
menian, although he says he is—his mother was, and 
so was his ostensible father, a rich merchant ;—but I 
have found out his real father. His real father was 
à Turkish aga, named” (1 forcot who) ‘ wlio used to 
pay clandestine visits to her, and he is the fruits of 
them. When Ï wrote to him once, I gave him such 
a trinuning /—something in this way.—‘ Sir, I once 


knew, when I was in Egypt, a Mr. Boghoz, à polite 


© There is perhaps not one mother in ten thousand, who, 
before becoming such, has ever imquired into the mature and 
wants of the newly-born infant, or knows on what principle its 
treatment onght to be directed.”—Physiology of Direstion, 
by Andrew Combe, M.D., p. 232, 2nd edition. 
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and accomplished gentleman, who left very agreeable 
recollections of himself in my memory. I hear now 
there is à Boghoz Bey, the minister of his highness 
the Viceroy of Egypt, and that he has joined in à 
revolution with his master against his legitimate 
sovereien. If Boghoz Bey would listen to me, I 
would tell him that partial revolutions never succeed, 
and that I never thought well of them. The lot of 
those who rise against their lawful sovercign has 
always been unfortunate. Show me an example of 
a usurper, who has not ended badly: even Buona- 
parte could not bear to be called one. I à usurper! 
were his words—T found à crown in the mud, and 
placed it on my head. When servants take a ride in 
their masters coach, everybody scoffs and laughs at 
them, and they are sure to get overturned. The 
column of power, which Mahomet Ali has raised, will 
melt away, like snow before the sun, as soon as his 
good fortune has come to its zenith. I cannot change 
my opinion, and Boghoz Bey need not attempt to 
make me: for ho might as well attempt to make à 
quaker uncover himself before à king, which several 
monarchs in Europe have not succceded in doing.” 
Wednesday, April 4.—To-day, as usual, T did not 


see Lady Iester. Ier maïd told me she had ordered 
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her window-shutters to be closed, and not to be dis- 
turbed on any account. 

April 6.—Lady Hester was better. She informed 
me that Ibrahim Pasha’s affairs were growing critical ; 
for Sherÿf Pasha was so badly wounded in the leg 
that ho could not stir from his bed, and Sulymàn 
Pasha was blockaded in the Horn. These two 
generals, she added, had lost full 10,000 men, and 
the Arabs and Druzes were grown so bold that they 
had penetrated as far as Hasbeyah, and had made 
considerable booty. 

As the Druze insurrection has excited considerable 
attention in Europe, and as the origin of it is but 
imperfectly known, [ may be excused for making à 
short disression from my diary in order to give the 
reader such information respecting it as T picked up 
in conversation with individuals, who, from their 
proxiumity to the scene of action, may naturally be 
supposed to have drawn it themselves from good 
sources. 

The prince of the Druzes, known by the title of 
the Eunir of the Druzes, or the Emir Beshÿr (Emir 
being his title and Beshyÿr his prenomen, as we 
should say Lord John), has, in the eourso of 


his long lifc—for he is now more than cighty-four 
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years of age—been obliged to y from his principality 
three or four times, having, on inany occasions, with 
difficulty escaped the vengeance of three successive 
Pashas of Acre, who, for his treasonable practices, by 
mandates from the sultan, sought his head. Twice 
or three times he took refuge in Egypt. His last 
flight to that country was not many years ago ; where, 
until he was able to return to Mount Lebanon again, 
he lived, ït was said, in obscurity, unnoticed by 
Mahomet Al. He must be à wise man who could 
say who Mahomot Ali uoticed or not; for, during 
this apparent neglect, it is suspected the plan for the 
conquest of Syria was laid between them. On his 
return to Syria, the Emir Beshÿr was reinstated in 
his principality. Some events, not necessary to our 
narrative, retarded for a time the projected invasion ; 
but, at last, scizing upon a propitious moment, Ibrahim 
Pasha marched his fathers forces into Syria, besiegcd 
Acre, the stronghold of the country, took Damaseus, 
all Cælo-Syria, and the sca-coast, and then led his 
troops, elate with victory, into Asia Minor, where 
he defeated the sultan’s army, and would have 
procceded on to Constantinople, had not the inter- 
vention of the European powers arrested his course, 


KReturning to Syria, he organized his new goverl- 
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ment, and silently matured his scheme for bringing 
Mount Lebanon into subjection. In order to obtain 
popularity for himself, stories were industriously cir- 
eulated by his emissaries of the total estrangement of 
Sultan Mahmood from every tenet and dogma of 
Islamism. He was said to frequent houses of ill repute, 
to dress like a Frank, to drink wine with the Greeks in 
the taverns at Pera, and to have lost all sense of Mus- 
sulman propricty. These scandalous rumours were pro- 
mulsated in all directions with a sinister view to 
elcvate, by comparison, the character and life of 
Jbrahim Pasha ; for there is nothing so revolting to 
the truc belicvers as any approximation to European 
usages and vices: and whatever some writers, in their 
ardour for civilization, as they designate it, may 
fancy, no amaloamation ever can be formed between 
nations so opposite in clinate, habits, religion, and 
dress, as the Europeans and Orientals. Be this as it 
may, it is not improbable that those malcvolent 
reports, to a certain extent, answered the ends for 
which they were designed, insensibly undermining 
the sultan’s personal influence, and disposing the 
Syrian mussulmans to regard Ibrahim Pasha as an 
apostle of their faith. 


[t was not until the fourth year from his first in- 
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vasion that Ibrahim Pasha attempted the complete 
subjugation of Mount Lebanon. The Druzes are à 
warlike people, hardy, accustomed to fatigue and to 
the use of arms, living in villages difficult, nay, im- 
possible of access for artillery, and easily capable of 
defence from their natural position. All their houses 
are of stone, and the interminable succession of stone 
walls forms favourable breastworks for opposing an 
approaching enemy. Some old castles, dating from 
the time of the erusaders, are still standing in various 
parts of the country, generally on sites commanding 
thé surrounding neighbourhood.  Besides the Druzes, 
there is a race of Christians, known as the Maronite 
population, whose villages cover that part of the chain 
of Mount Lebanon which runs behind Tripoli as far 
as Cat el Medÿk and the plain of Accar, where à 
narrow defile occurs, through which there is a com- 
munication between the plains of Aecâr and the Bkäa, 
which is the plain that divides Lebanon and Ante- 
Lebanon. Beyond this defile, the mountain rises 
into à lofty chain, running towards Latakia, and here 
dwell the Ansaréas, the Ismaclites, and some other 
races. But we have only to do now with Mount 
Lebanon. 


By arrangements, supposed to have been previously 
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made between the Emir and Ibrahim Pasha, and in 
order that it might look as if the Emir was taken 
totally by surprise, one fine night in the summer, 
several regiments of Ibrahim Pasha’s troops werc 
marched from Acre, Sayda, and Tripoli, on one side, 
and from Damaseus and Bâalbec on the other, so as 
to arrive at Ptedÿn (the Emir’s palace,) at Dayr el 
Kamar (the ehicf town,) and at all the other important 
points of Mount Lebanon, precisely on the same day, 
and, as nearly as possible, precisely at the same hour. 
Either that the time had been well chosen, masmuch 
as the Druzes were then employed in harvesting and 
other agricultural labours, or elso the plan had been so 
laïd as to ensure success and to preclude resistance : 
the result was that the mountain was taken pos- 
session of without firing a gun. The Emir Beshÿr, 
acknowledgæed to be the most consummate and per- 
fidious hypocrite of modern times, played his part so 
well and feigned such great trepidation and alarm 
when two regiments marched into the courtyard of 
his palace, that he persuaded his household, his 
minister, and the Druze people in succession, that 
he was the victim of the stratagent as mueh as they 
wero themselves. 


But, although Ibrahim Pasha had thus concentrated 
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in the Lebanon a suflicient force to overawe the Druzes, 
the material fact was not to be overlooked that they 
were still in possession of their arms, which, under 
favourable circumstances, they might turn against 
the occupants. His first step, therefore, was to disarm 
them, which was done effectually ; those who were 
refractory being either bastinadoed, or, if they exhibited 
any very aggravated resistance, put to death. Many, 
however, succeeded in secreting their weapons. Not 
to have too much work on his hands at once, Ibrahim 
exempted the Christians from the disarmament, and, 
by cajoling and pretendinug he was disposed to favour 
them, he flattered the petty vanity, that readilv 
manitests itself in à population which the superiority 
of the Druzes and long habits of servility to mussulman 
masters had kept somewhat in à state of inferiority ;, 
for, although the Maronites, who never live much 
away from Mount Lebanon, hold themselves not at all 
inferior to the Druzes, it is not so with the Greeks 
and Greek Catholies of the villages, who, cerecping 
through life in abject submissiveness to their rulers, 
were easily entrapped by s0 flattering and unexpected a 
compliment. The consequence was that, what with fine 
Silk sirdles and turbans of brighter colours than before, 


what with à brace of pistols and the conceit their new 
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privilege inspired, persons, who had returned to tlie 
mountain after the absence of a year, would not have 
known them. Thus was created a certain degree of 
dislike in the breasts of the Druzes, who heard the 
Maronites and other Christians take the part of their 
oppressors against them ; but, when a sufficient time 
had elapsed for leaving this source of jealousy to fer- 
ment between the two parties, Ibrahim Pasha played 
of another of those tricks for which he is unrivalled. 
Abbas Pasha, his nephew, one day happened to sce 
one of the principal Christians, a warden of the 
Emir Beshÿrs, dressed out very finely, with his pistols 
in his girdle and with side arms ; Who is that man ?” 
said he in a loud tone of voice ; what is all that fincry ? 
what 1s the meaning of those pistols, of that khanjàr, 
and that sabre? why, what am 1 to wear, if those 
feHows appear in my presence such fine gentlemen ? 
Some remedy must be found for this—1 must sec to 
it.” Truc enough he did ; for, very shortly after, the 
Christians were desired to bring their arms and give 
them up, and the same meusnres were resorted to for 
enforeing the order in reference to them which had 
already been applied with such savage rigour to the 
Druzes. 

The whole of Syria was now defenceless. The 
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beautiful bazars of Damaseus, once famous for their 
finely-tempered blades and weapons of defence, which, 
for many centuries, conferred such a remarkable 
reputation on the artificers of that city, were now 
shorn of their splendour. The Turks, who, in general, 
have always becn proud of displaying their sabres, 
cuns, and pistols on their persons or suspended over 
their sofas, were now crestfallen : sadness was de- 
picted in every countenance, and only wolves, jackals, 
and partridges seemed to rejoice in the change that 
had taken place. 

But the spirit of the Druzes was not broken: they 
began to suspect that they had been betrayed by the 
Enir Beshyr. Cireumstances transpired from time to 
time that led them to suppose their independence had 
been made a traflie of between him and Mahomet Ali, 
and that they had been sold to enrich the coffers of 
the one and enlarge the domains of the other. The 
equivocal conduct of the Emir Beshÿr, his overacted 
apprehension, the treachery discoverable in some of 
his measures, finally his known duplicity, led them to 
the conclusion that he had betrayed them. To com- 
plete their disasters, Ibrahim Pasha introduced the 
conseription among them, à measure so revolting to 


their usages, and so utterly at variance with the volun- 
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tary levies of their forefathers, that the severest 
punishment, not even the fear of death, could 
induce them to submit patiently to so hateful an 
infliction. 

The Druzes are inhabitants of three provinces of 
Syria, viz., Mount Lebanon, Gebel Aali, near Alenpo, 
and the Horàn. The proximity of the Horàn to the 
Desert and to the Bedouin Arabs, who acknowledse 
the authority of neither pasha nor sultan, obviously 
suggested that district—little known, indeed, to Euro- 
pean travellers, but affording many natural means of 
defence, and far removed from garrisons and eities—as 
a refuge from the conscription. Many recruits, there- 
fore, fled from their families in Mount Lebanon to the 
Horàn, until, from inercase of numbers and of sufferines 
in a common cause, they mustered in sufheient force 
to oppose resistance to the Pashas troops: they 
were joined by the Bedouin Arabs, wlio hover round 
that quarter, and, in their approaches towards Damas- 
eus, gave considerable apprehension to their Egyptian 
inasters. Sherff Pasha marched to quell the iusur- 
rection, and Suliman, Pasha of Sayda, joined him. 
We have already seen that Sherÿf Pasha was wonnded 
in à rencontre with them ; and, taking up the events 


that occurred in the course of the campaign from that 
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date, T shall insert them in my diary as they come to 
my knowledge. 

Lady Hester, who was favourable to the cause of 
the Sultan and abhorred the FEmir Beshfr, whilst she 
adnired the military talents and known courage of 
Ibrahim Pasha, determined, nevertheless, to stigmatize 
him as a rebel, and work his overthrow, if she could : 
she, therefore, encouraged in every way the hostile 
disposition of the Druzes. From the beginning of 
Ibrahim Pasha’s successes in Syria, the protection she 
afforded to the refugees and wounded from Acre sufl- 
ciently manifested her tendencies. Mahomet Ali, who 
was aware of her political abilities, her unflinching 
opposition to him, and her fcarless support of the 
Sultan, had written, through Boghoz Bey, to deprecate 
her interferencc in the affairs of the province, and to 
signifs that, if she aflorded an asylum and counsel to 
his enennes, the tranquillity of Syria could not be 
secured. À portion of her answer has already been 


given; but when Ibrahim Pasha made so casy a 


! It may be mentioned that Suliman Pasha is considered as 
the most efficient general in Syria, and, in difficult situations, 
he is supposed to direct the movements of the army. Ibrahim 


Pasha passes for being jcalous of him, but unable to do without 


him. 
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conquest of the mountain, à word fell from his mouth. 
. 
which, if ever the Druzes succeed in expelling him, 
may be said to have been the cause of his reverses. 
He :s reported to have exclaimed from his divan. 
when the news of the entire occupation of Mount 
Lebanon without firing a single shot was brought to 
him, ‘ What, those dogs of Druzes had not a single 
bullet for ns!” This little sentence was repeated to 
Lady Hester, and not long afterwards a Druze of some 
note came to pay her a visit Às he entered the 
room, she abruptly addressed him in the same words. 
* Dog of a Druze! what, hadn’t you one single bullet 
for Ibrahim Pasha?”—and then, with a sort of sar- 
castie pity. dilated on Ibrahim Pasha’s exultation over 
them. She made it a by-word among her servants ; 
and not à Druze eame near the house but he 
was saluted with, # Dog of à Druze! what, had not 
you a single bullet for the Pasha?” To people con- 
nected with Ibrahim Pasha’s govermnent, she told the 
sune story, sceminogly as if in praise of the Pasha’s 
bravery, who loved war so inuch that he could not 
bear an easy and bloodless eonquest, even though to 
his own advantage. Tn every quarter, through every 
channel, the Pasha’s saving was cehoed in the Druzes 


cars : aud his folowers, thinking it an anecdote that 
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told well for their master, never considered that it 
rankled in the bosoms of the Druzes, who, stunr to 
the core by these eutting words, swore never to sleep 
until the hour of vengeance came. 

We will now return to the narrative of the oceur- 
rences which were passing in Lady Hester’s house. 

Saturday, April 7—This day, when Î saw Lady 
Hester, she asked me if, on entcring, 1 had observed 
anybody under the olive-tree outside of the gate: I 
answered 1 had. % Well,” said she, “ go and talk to 
her.”—f* But the person I saw was a poor man,” | 
replied.—‘* Ah ! that's the one,” resumed Lady Hester ; 
“that's not à man, but à woman in man's clothes. 
Doctor, that woman, at the siove of Acre, used to 
carry water to the artillerymen on the ramparts, 
during the fire, to drink, and was never in the least 
afraid ; she is worth sceing: she comes to me every 
year for à little money, I used to give her 150 or 
200 piasters ; but, as [ am poor now, take her fifty, 
and tell her [ ain rather short of money.” À went. 
and sat down and talked with her. She had a 
small gray eye and a placid conntenance : she seemed 
to be very well aware of the movenents of the Pasha’s 
troops, and it struck me afterwards that she might be 


accustomed to use her disguise for the same purposes 


le 
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in Lady Hester’s service that the woman spoken of in 
a former part did for the first Lord Chatham. TI told 
her Lady Hester was ill, and that there was no chance 
of sceing her: I added some tobacco to the present 
which her ladyship had sent her ; and, in very proper 
terms, she returned thanks, and went away. 

Sunday, April 8.—Osman Chadosh had been sent 
to Beyrout for money, and returned to-day, bringing 
only #40, the bill on Mr. Michacl Tutungi having 
bcen protested. The steamboat from England had 
arrived, and there were no letters. 

Monday, April 9.—\WVhen I first came to Jôon, Lady 
Hester Stauhope had expressed an inclination to sce 
one of Lady Charlotte Bury’s novels: so, having at 
leugth reccived, on the preceding evening, the  Memoirs 
of a Pecress,” which L had written for to France, 1 
began reading it to her to-day. She was calm and 
composed. The history of events, so well known to her, 
scemed to afford her singular pleasure ; and it was evi- 
dent that if she had always sought for amusement in 
books, instead of speuding her time in disciplining 
incorricible knaves and wenches, she might have found 
many happy hours, even in the imidst of sickness and 
solitude. 


Lady Eester had been looking into the book in the 
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course Of the day. ‘I do not think,” observed she, 
‘that the hcroinc’s character is hers ; it seems to me a 
fictitious onc, made up partly of her own vbserva- 
tions, partly of what has happened to herself: if it is 
anÿbody, it must mean Lady Caher. Perhaps Lady 
Charlotte’s husband writes the books, and she supplies 
the materials. The style is not that of a woman like her ; 
she is more likely to set off on foot three or four miles 
to sce how they ploughed at Abra for example, like an 
active Scotch woman ; but, as for writing à book, I 
thiuk she was no more likely to do it than Lam! I 
could not write a book, doctor, if you would give me 
the world, Ah! I could dictate a little to anybody 
who wanted to write down à correct account of cir- 
cumstances that I know. 

‘ [remember Lady Charlotte’s first going to conrt, 


and the effect was very much what she describes of 


* On returning to Europe, TI discovered that this novel, 
although edited by Lady C. Bury, was the production of 
another lady, Mrs. C. Gore. Nevertheless, the observations 
made on it and on its supposed author are retained, in the 
hope that each of these highly-gifted persons, as well as the 
tcadcr, will be amused in hearing Lady Hester’s comments, 
made in a different spirit from a critic's in the Edinburgh Re- 


view, or the office of the Literary Gazette. 
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Miss Mordaunt:—that is, somebody said she is too 
tlin—very handsome, to be sure, but too thin: and 
somebody else observed that, in à years time, when 
she fille! out, she would be remarkably beautiful, which 
turned out to be the case. She was three years older 
than me, but she had such à hand and arm, and such 
a leo! she had beautiful hair too, gold colour, and à 
finely-shaped nose, and fine complexion. In about 
threc years she all at once disappeared from the beau 
monde : she married her cousin, who was poor, and 
was still Lady Charlotte Campbell, but always in 
uneasy cireumstauces. When ho died, she travelled 
into Italy, for the sake of educating her children, and 
there she married the tutor :—some of those tutors 
are very good-looking men. There was à daughter of 
the DÉ#* of D*###8k# ho married à tutor. ‘To be 
sure they were carroty, although she was the pretticst ; 
but the D*#* would not sec her for three years, aud, 
at last, they gave him a living. One of the RFFÉFÉE 
family also married a tutor.” 

I read on, and came to the passage where the 
heroine speaks of herself as grown old, and having lost 
her charms. Here Lady Hester interrupted mic :— 
That cannot be her,” said she; * for C. told me 
she is still à loveable woman, and that the lersian 


E à 
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Ambassador left England desperately iu love with 


An Englishman, as it was supposed, im the, course 
of the day, was seen to pass the gate, and was ob- 
served taking sketches towards the south side of the 
walls ; he spoke to nobody, and went his way : who 
or what he was no one knew..! 

Thursday, April 12,—The whole of the last week 
had been à busy one with Lady Hester, who, in spite 
of her weakness, had rummaged out all her best sheets, 
bought new dinner-napkins, had particular and strange 
marks put to them, and, on the certainty of the 
princes coming, had ordered the road within the gate 
up to the strangers’ garden to be new laid and rolled, 
the doors to be fresh painted, and such other prepara- 
tions to be made as should give an air of elcanliness, 
if of nothing clse, to her solitary abode. 

This day was showery ; yct, notwithstanding, about 
three o’clock, she issued from her chamber, and, re- 
questing me to be present, she made the store-room 


man produce all the contents of his china-closet, and 


* J'have often thought it must have been Mr. Roberts, wha, 
in his # Views of Syria,” has given such a beautiful drawing of 
Lady Ilester’s house, notwithstanding that the surrounding 


scenery is somewhat embellished by the painter’s inagination. 
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spread them out on the pavement of the courtyard 
before her ; where, seated with her stick in her hand 
to point aud strike with, she examined, re-examined, 
and classed everything, until she had made up a 
breakfast and dinner service for the prince, as also 
one for his Turkish atteudants, and once for his Eu- 
ropean servants. 

It was on such occasions as these that Lady 
Hester infused activity into the most sluggish. A 
blunder, an act of stupidity, or a lie, was sure to be 
followed by a smart blow on tho shoulders from her 
stick, which fell like à German corporal’s on à soldier 
at drill. The cpithets of beast, rascal, stupid fellow, 
etcetera, were dealt out with much freedom and readi- 
ness, and made me sensible of the richness and copious- 
ness of the Arabic language. An old blue and 
white teapot, two teacups and sauccrs, and two plates, 
one à little broken, were all she could muster of the 
same pattern for tea-thinys ; and, for dinner, white 
plates and dishes composed à plain but decent set. 
In my own house, not five hundred yards off, 1 had a 
complete breakfast set in white French porcelain, and 
another in English pale blue warc, as also à spare 


dinner service : these I pressed her to make use of 
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for the prince, but she would not listen to it. ‘ Let 
him see what [ am reduced to,” she said. Lastly, she 
sent for the two servants who were to wait at table 
on the prince, and ordered them to set out on the 
ground (for there was no table in her apartments, ex- 
cept the old card-table, which alternately went from 
her bed-room to her saloon, and from her saloon to 
her bed-room, as she moved from one to the other) 
all the plates and dishes as if for dinner, that they 
might take a lesson. But, as it was impossible to 
make them understand anything about order or 
symmotry, Î sugoested that one of my lads, who was 
accustomed to lay the cloth, should be promoted to 
that post during the prince’s stay. ‘ Let me sce first 
if he knows,” said Lady Hester: so Mahmôod, à 
Turkish lad of sixteen, was sent for. He had never 
seen Lady Hester, and, like all those who were shut 
out from her courtyard and garden, thought her some 
mysterious being : judge, therefore, of his fright when 
he came before her. Being told what he was called 
for, he set about it as he had been taught by Miss 
Longchamp, who, in the French fashion, and at à 
round table, had made him place the soup-terrine in 


the middle. This excited a loud exelamation from 
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Ladv Hester, and afforded her an opportunity of 
shewing how à table was laid in fashionable houses. 
The scene lasted until sunset, and Mahmôod was duly 
promoted to the office of cloth-layer to the prince’s 


table ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Easter Sunday, April 15.—Abont five o’elock in 
the afternoon the prince’s two European servants rode 
into the yard, followed by three or four mule-loads of 
baygasc. An nuimense sack, containing bedding, and 
two or three trunks werc nuloaded. A tressel, with à 
deal top, was set up immediately as à table in his 
room, and his portfolio, ink, &c., were put on it, as 1f 
ready for any memorandums he might wish to note 
down whilst fresh in his memory, showing the fore- 
siwht of à traveller who was aware of the inpossibility 
of finding à thing so necessary as à table in Eastern 
countries, where men make their knees their writimg- 
desk. Close upon these arrived seven or cight more 
inules with his Tartar, the count’ servant, and the 
drivers, tn all thirteen animals to keep. The rest of 


his suite remained in Sayda, Lady flester having 
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made à request to hün that he would brins none of 
Mahomet Als people with him, as she had no accom- 
inodation for them. The fact was, she did not wish 
them to come, lest they should get information from 
the servants respecting the different proscribed indi- 
viduals who had from time to time found an asylum in 
her house. In about half an hour the princes arrival was 
announced, and I received him and Count Tattenbach 
at the entrance of the strangers’ garden. 

The princes costume was picturesque, and, as far 
as à European dress will allow, was skilfully arranged 
for efiect. An immense Leghorn hat, lined under the 
brim with green tafletas, shaded his very fair com- 
plexion. An Arab kefliyah was thrown over his 
shoulders in the shape of a scarf; and à pair of blue 
pantaloons of ample dimensions marked an approach 
towards the Turkish sherwals, those indescribable 
broques, which, from their immense width, take yards 
of cloth to make them. His boots were Parisian in 
their eut, and it was clear, from the excellent fit, that 
he felt his pretensions to a thorough-bred foot were 
now to be decided magisterially. [t was singular 
enough that every traveller, who came to Dar J6on 
after M. Lamartine’s book had appcared, scemed to 


think that Lady Elester Stanhope would neces- 
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sarily make comments on his fect, and so tried to 
screw them into an arch, under the hollow of which 
water misht run without wetting the sole. One man, 
an Italian, had gone so far as to wear laced half-boots 
like women’s brodekins, and stuck them in my face, 
whilst we were smoking a pipe together preparatory 
to his interview, as much as to say—"* Will these 
qualify me as high born?” Put the prince had no occa- 
sion to use such artifices to set off his person: he was a 
fine man, whose exterior denoted ligh birth, and could 
not but leave à favonrable impression. The grand 
ordeal however was still to go through, and Lady 
Hester”s opinion was yet to decide on his preten- 


sions.! 


? Lady Ilester's doctrines went farther than the shape of 
the foot; they went even to the tread. “Did T never tell 
you the story,” said she onc day, “of Lord Bs friend? Ile 
was slecping at some inn, Ï don't know where, when, in the 
morning, as he was lying thinking in bed, he heard a step over 
his head: he immediately rang the bell in a state of agitation, 
and beggcd to see the landlord directly. ‘Sir, cricd he to him, 
‘ you must tell me who that person is who slept over my head. 
T know it is a woman, and the one too £ have been looking for 
all my life; her footstep has that in it which will falfil my 
warmest hope: if she is single, [ must marry her, or else it 


will be the death of me” Ile did marry her, and they were 
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Às soon as he had rested an hour, she received him 
and the count, and at sunset they left her to go to 
dinner : for she had long ceased to dine with anybody, 
excepting now and then, though rarely, when she ad- 
initted me to that honour; whilst at tea I was her 
almost constant guest. Between dinner and his return 
to Lady Hester the prince told me that, from the loss 
of her teeth, Lady Hester’s articulation was some- 
what indistinct, and that moreover she spoke some- 
times in a very low tone of voice. He therefore 
wished me to let her fanev he was a little deaf, and 


hoped to be permitted to draw his chair close to her 


the happiest couple imaginable: he found in her all that his 
most sanguine expectations had fancied, and she made him a 
most excellent wife.” 

Lady Ifester delighted in anecdotes that went to show how 
much, and how justly we may be biassed in ouropinions by the 


shape of any particular part of a person’s body, independent of 


the face. She used to tell a story of —, who fell in love 
with a lady on a glimpse of those charms which gave such renown 
to the Cnidian Venus. This lady—luckily or unlnekily— 
happencd to tumble from her horse, and by that singular incident 
fixed the gazer’s aflection irrevocably. Another sentleman, whom 
she knew, saw a lady at Rome gct out of her carriage, her head 
being covered by an umbrella, which the servant held over her 
on account of the rain, and, secing nothing but her foot and 


leg, sworc he would marry her—which he did. 
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sofa! This was settled to his satisfaction, and he 
again joined Lady Hester, and remained with her until 
an advanced hour in the night. 

Monday, April 16.—The prince rose about eleven 
o’elock, and at noon [ paid my respcets to him. Î 
found him in a dressing-cown with a fes on his head, 
tied round with a black bandelet, which set off his com- 
plexion. Fe dwelt for some time on the extraordinary 
powers and animation of Lady Hester Stanhopes 
conversation. L then conducted him to the stables, 
aud showed him the two mares, which he admired, but 
saw at once that the hollow back of one of them was a 
natural defect and not a miraculous formation. Inthe 
afternoon, when Lady Hester sent to say she was in 
her saloon, and was ready to receive him, he went, 
and remained with her until sunset. 

After dinner a messenger came from Beyrout with 


a letter from Monsieur Guys to acquaint Lady Iester 


1 Jt must be recollected that Lady Hester's guests were 
always placed on a sofa opposite to her.—(Scc frontispicce.) 
On some occasions, she had singular ways of talking, sometimes 
asifshe were addressing herself to the wall, sometimes to her lap; 
and, latterly, when most of her tecth were gone, she mumbled 
a great deal. ‘The prince at another time regretted that he 


lost more than half she said. 
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of the arrival of the steamboat, and that there was no 
letter for her. His letter also contained à message from 
Dr. Bowring, who was sojourning at Beyront, signifying 
that he was desirous of paying à visit to her. Lady 
Hester dictated an answer immediately to this effect, — 
‘ Lady Hester Stanhope cannot receive any English- 
man holding an official situation, whatever his merit, &e., 
may be ; because, if ske did, it would be à mortal blow 


to him under a 


government like the present. 
When she has settled all these intriguers, she will be 
ready to pay homage to Dr. Bowring’s talents, if he 
chooses to come, or to those of others like him.” Lady 
Hester desired me to read this letter over to the prince, 
before it went. He suggested that the term % —— 
government” was too strong. “Lady Hester,” he 
remarked, ‘is à woman privileged to say anything, we 
all know—but she might suppress that word, or 
change it, and put ‘stupid,” or ‘short-sighted,” or ‘so 


h] 


ignoble in its proceedings.” He observed too the 
words, “those of others like him ”—as being à slight 
on Dr. Bowring. “He is an excellent man,” added 
the prince, “ and I like him ; and morcover I promised 
to ask her to receive his visit: he will take it into 
his head that I have à hand in the refusal, thinking 


that I hate the English, or some such thing.” 
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Dr. Bowring was very angry at Lady Hester’s de- 
clining his visit, and she afterwards showed me some 
uncourteous verses, which, on quitting Beyrout, he 
left to be sent to her. T neglected to take à copy 
of them ; but, as far as | recollect, they were to the 
effcet that ‘ He had found à welcome everywhere 
exeept at the door of à fellow-countrywoman.” FF it 
be true, as was asserted by a gentleman at Beyrout, 
that Dr. Bowring had said in society, that as à 
member of the British Parliament, which assembly 
alone could give away the publie money, he hadess 
right to the hospitality of à pensioner of government, 
he gronnded his claims on à very doubtful title. Ï 
took good care never to mention to Lady Hester Stan- 
hope that I had been informed he had used such ex- 
pressions : for [ do not believe she would have rested 
in peace until she had conpled him with Lord 
Palhnerston in her epistolary war. Doctor Bowring 
was not aware that she had thrown up her pension, 
and called herself no longer a British subjeet; nor 
did he know perhaps that, in addition to the prince, he 
had another advocate for his coming, in myself. ÎT 
recolleeted that Î had onee been honoured with his 
acquaintance, slightly indeed ; but I did my utmost 


to induce Lady Tester to write a favourable answer : 
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she however was inexorable. Speaking of Dr. B., 
she said, ‘ Fe is not come here about commerce and 
trade, as they pretend, rely upon it: it is all con- 
nected with some intrigue about Sir Sydney Smiths 
wanting to re-establish the Knights of Malta.” 

Fuesday, April 17.—Lady Hester began, What 
a handsome man the prince has been, and is still, 
doctor! don't vou think so?” TI told her [ did, 
and that he seemed to me to be what, in romance, 
would be called a preux chevalier. And how handy 
he is, too,” resumed her ladyship. “Do you know, 
when Ï wanted him to write some memorandums down, 
he fetched the pen and ink, opened the eard-table, 
pulled out the legs, spread the things out before hin— 
a servant could not do it better. And, only think: 
he writes without spectacles, though he is à good deal 
older than vou are.”—"T supposed him to be about 
my age,” said [. No, he is older,” continued Lady 
Hester : ‘lie is a man upon sixty.” 

“As to-morrow is Wednesday, when, yon know, 
1 see nobody, you must employ the time in giving 
him some advice about different things. He says he 
inust go away, as he has announced his intention of 
being at the Kanir Beshyÿr’s on Thursday ; his suite 


and luggage are already on the way to Btedÿn: and 
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his Abyssinian —., if she should come here, doctor, 
tell Osman that T will not have her stir out of the 
strangers” garden ; she must not go peeping here and 
pecping there. À slave is a slave : and, whether her 
master makes à companion or à seullion-maid of her. 
it is of no diflerence to me: she should remain in 
her place; and, whether she belongs to à prince or a 
shopkeeper, it is all one, with this difference, that, if 
the prince is fond of her, I should wish her to be 
made quite comfortable. If she comes dressed in 
boy’s clothes, nobody must take any notice of her :— 
he is quite wrapt up in her. 

‘There are two sorts of Abyssiuians,” continucd 
Lady Hester ; ‘one with Greck features in bronze, 
and one of a pug breed. The first have à noble de- 
meanour, are born to command, and have hands and 
feet so beautiful, that nature has nothing superior : 
their arms, when they expand them, fly open like 
an umbrella : their gestures are clean (xets, as the 
French say) and perfect.  L should not wonder if the 
prince contrives to bring her here for me to see her, 
and say whether her star is à good one.” 

She theu reverted to the prinec’s person. “Di 
you observe his handsome figure ’—(drawiug her 
hands over her vwn). ‘“ It is astonishing how well 

MOTERIIe ra 
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the German tailors, and particularly the Prussian 
ones, work: if it is but a cloth of five shillings a 
yard, no matter —its cut to fit beautifully. The 
army tailors in England can't work à bit What 
is à coat, with the seam of the shoulder coming 
right across the joint? how is à man to move his 
arm, or look well in it? The French army tailors 
are bad too : they make the coats too baboonish ; 
but then theÿ have à tail to them, a sort of some- 
thing ; it is at least the monkey who has scen the world : 
but with the English it is nothing at all. Then 
what à beautiful skin the prince has got! Do tell 
me what Miss L. said: do show me some of her 
splaws. You know the French must be coquettes, 
from the first lady among them down to the femme de 
chambre : now, do show me how she sat and talked. 
Now, there, doctor, go! for Î must see him; and, if 
he does not leave us to-morrow, we shall have time 
to talk over what you have to say to hin.” 

L informed the prince Lady Hester was ready to 
receive him, and conducted him to her. Te remained 
from two o’elock until half-past six writing, as she 
told ne afterwards, from her dictation, several things 
that she wished to be known, in order that he might 


not forget them. In her usual manner, when ho had 
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left her, and had nearly reached his own room, she 
sent a servant to recall him, as having forgotten some- 
thing. No one ever got clear off from her at the first 
congé. 

The correspondence about her pension occupied 
much of Lady Hester’s thoughts. She had requested 
me to make a copy of the whole, and to give it to tho 
prince ; this employed me almost all night. When 
showing her the copies, she said, “Is there any sta- 
bility in anything, if king’s deeds are to be reversed 
in this way? In Turkey, à Sultan’s firmans are re- 
speeted, even down to à grant of five piasters, though 
they may kill him afterwards on his throne ; but 
nothing in England is safe. If they take away my 
pension, they’Il take Blenheim next, ay, and Strath- 
fieldsaye too : [I should like to write to the Duke of 
Wellington and tell him so.” 

The prince pronouneed hnnself rather indisposed, 
and thus had à sufliciont pretext for remaining over 
Wednesday : ho little knew the consequence of being 
unwell when under her Hadyship's roof; her sovercien 
remedy, à black dose, was immediately prepared for 
him, which he was to take next morning. Dut, it 
having been decided that he should remain, the 


modapkns Ali was despatched over-night to tho Emir 


je 


ee 
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Beshÿr, with à verbal message to put off the 
prince’s going until Friday. Here, as upon all occa- 
sions, Lady Hester must give her instructions. It 
was six in the evening, and Ali had five hours’ quick 
walking to perform by moonlight over mountains 
that would frighten à European to look at; but he 
vas to set of instantly, and to endeavour to arrive 
before the prince was gone to bed. Ile was to see 
the Emir, and to say, “ Such are mylady’s words.” 
AH started, and was back by ten next morning. 
Wednesday, April 18.—“* The Emir,” said Ali, 
in giving an account of his commission, “had re- 
tired to his harÿin when I got there, so that he could 
not be disturbed ; bnt this morning, with the morning 
star, he was up, and T was called in. I had not sceu 
him for three or four years : his beard is as white as 
snow. Approaching, L raised both my hands to my 
inouth and forehead, went close to him, and kissed the 
hem of his garment. What are you come for, my son ? 
sad he; ‘TL hope her Felicity, my lady, is well. — 
‘She salutes your Felicity, said FE, ‘and has sent 
me, hier slave and yours, to say that the German 
prince, her guest, being unwell, is obliged to defer the 
honour of paying his respects until Friday. — «The 


princes pleasure is nune,” replied the Emir; ‘and, 
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whenever he comes, this palace is his, and I shall be 
proud of his visit : and then,” said Ali: ‘ I'eame 
back.” But Ali had likewise another commission, 
which he exeeuted equally well.  Wherever he found 
the prince’s suite, either on the road or at the Emir 
Beshyÿr’s, he was to order the two Abyssinians to be 
conducted back to their master, as he was unwilling 
they should remain alone for two or threc days among 
strangers : this was done. 

At half-past one, the slaves arrived. One was à 
black girl about twelve years old, and she was dressed 
in boys clothes ; the other, the Abyssinian, a young 
woman, was veiled from head to foot in the Egyptian 
manner. The Turkish servants seemed to consider 
female slaves as a necessary part of à great mans re- 
tinue : they spoke of it as à matter of course. ‘ His 
wife is come,” eried one: ‘a chair is wauted for the 
princes shariäh” (concubine), said another: for the 
term shariâh is not used in a disrespectful sense in the 
East. There was as much bustle about her as if she 
had been à European princess, because thus is it done 
to those whom their masters choose to honour. * Will 
my lady take it ill, that T have brought her here ?” 
the prince asked me. T told him no; for so, anti- 


cipating the question, she had desired me to say; 
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adding, “there is not à great man in these countries 
who does not travel with his harÿm in his train, when 
his means will allow of it; and in the eyes of the 
Mussulmans he is not compromised by having his slaves 
here, nor am Ein receiving them.” 

The prince confined himself to his chamber somewhat 
late. IL scized the opportunity of enjoying the pleasing 
society of Count Tattenbach, whose amiable manners 
increased the pleasure which the presence of the prince 
had spread over the solitude of Jôon : when the latter 
Jomed us in the saloon, Ï paid my respects to him. 
At Lady EHester’s desire, I requested from him some 
information respecting the polytheistic school, which, 
from a biographical notice of Fleyne, inserted in the 
Révue de Paris, she had learned existed in Germany. 
The prince told me Heyne was the chief of that sect, 
and that its tencts worc of a rather general and vagne 
nature, inplying the probability of tho existence of 
many intermediate links im the chain of beings be- 
tween God and man, and of many subordinate deities. 
‘1 myself,” he added, “if 1 am not once of them, am 
disposed to think that around us invisible spirits may 
be hovcriug higher in degreo of creation than our- 
solves.  \WVhen E reflect on mans capacities and 


rcasoning powers,—just enough, as they are, to mako 
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him sensible how little he is,—[ sometimes am in- 
clined to think that perhaps this is hell we live in.” 

It appeared that M. Lamartine and his work on 
the East had been à subject of conversation between 
him and Lady EHester, and he told me the comments 
she had made on some passages : % I shall certainly,” 
said he, “put them into my journal. However,” 
he added, ‘T ought to observe, and I hope you will 
tell my lady so, that, as it will be impossible to have 
visited her without writing something abont her, I 
shall say nothing that I have not first submitted to 
her inspection.” 

He spoke in very ill humour about his dose of salts, 
which, as he thought, had done him no good ; but he 
was much mistaken, if ho supposed that any objections 
he could have raised to being dosed, short of makinw 
his escape, would have saved him. No stranger, 1 
believe, ever stopped more than a day on à visit to 
her, without being medicated in à similar way. 

The correspondence with Lord Palmerston became 
a subject of conversation. ‘ Why should my lady 
throw up her pension?” said he ; ‘it is perfcetly 
ridiculons to suppose that M. Guys, or any other 
consul, cares about Colonel CampbelPs silly threats : 


as if he were to dictato to them, aud prevent them 
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from setting their signature to a life-certificate, or any 
other doenment. He might say—<That certificate 
will not be held good in England, when presented ; 
but beyond that, it was a piece of presumption, wlueh 
M. G. very justly called the act of à malotru. À 
pension is no bad thing. I once neglected an oppor- 
tunity of having à good sinecure: for we have them 
in Prussia as well as in England. Prinee Harden- 
burg, who was my father-in-law, and whose favourite 
Ï was, offered me à place, with nothing to do, and 
great pay. Ï refused it, out of delicaey, bnt I have 
since repented of it; for, so long as they are to be 
given away, it is as well for one to take them as 
another.” I do not know whether the prinec’s casu- 
istry is conelusive, but [ know it is entertained by 
many persons, althouch it did not accord with Lady 
Hester’s notions. After dinner, the prince went to 
her ladyship, and remained till a late hour. 
Thursday, April 19.—There eame to-day a Mogra- 
byn, or Barbary shaykh, a resident of Zyb, near Acre, 
a place where many shaykhs live, men versed in the 
Mahometan tenets aud traditions, and reputed of 
great piety. Ile introduced himself to me as à person 
in the habit of recciving gifts in money from her 


ladyship, and of having conversations with her. E 
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gave him to understand that the moment was not à 
propitious one, and thought I had got rid of him,'as 
he mounted his mare and rode away. 

The prince sent Count Tattenbach to ask me to 
come and sit with him in the evening. His Abys- 
sinian slave was at one end of the divan and he at the 
other. She appeared to be abont seventeen, ha 
regular features, and, as well as I could see by candle- 
light, where bronze features are rather”indistinet, was, 
on the whole, à handsome girl. She was called H/«4- 
büoby (Aimée). Poor thing !” thought I, “the 
position to which you are raised would be envied by 
many à European fine woman, and to you it brings 
nothing but exnui. Your lord may adore yon — per- 
haps does; but he cannot say five words to you in 
any language that vou understand, although he speaks 
several with great purity ; and every action of his life 
is contrary to the usages in which you have been 
broughtup. Flappicr far would have been your lot. had 
your purchaser been some Turkish aga, or shopkecper, 
who, in making you mistress of a small honsehold, would 
have found you employment conformable to your habits, 
and have left you to the natural and domestic oceupa- 
tions to which you have been accustomed : he would 
have placed you where your position, lawful im the cyes 


HS 
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of your neighbours, would have been an honour to you, 
instead of its being, where you will go, à matter of 
seandal and reproach. Time, however, may bring 
you acquainted with some language in which you and 
your master may exchange ideas, education may ripen 
them, and then perhaps you will have acquired tastes 
congenial to his, and the tie that unites you may 
be strengthened by something more lasting than at 
present.” 

Whilst the conversation was going on, Mahbooby 
fell asleep, and forgot for a time her greatness and her 
troubles. The little negress, about twelve years old, 
dressed as à boy, sat in a corner of the room, and 
was remarkable for her air, at once sprightly without 
being vulgar. The prince was suminoned to go to 
Lady Hester. Our rising awoke the Abyssinian girl, 
and bardly were we out of the room when I heard 
their two tongues running glibly, as if relicved from 
the constraint which his presence and mine had put 
on them. 

In the course of the day, he had taken the Abys- 
sinian into Lady Elesters garden to walk. I was 
in the saloon at the time with her ladyship, the 
windows of which looked into the garden. Zezefoon, 


who knew what a sacred place the garden was held, 
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and who was jealous that a slave like herself should 
be acting the mistress where she was à meuial, came 
in à burry to say that the prince and Mahb6oby were 
in the garden. Lady Hester grew fidocty 1nme- 
diately at this intrusion on her privacy, so little in 
accordance with her exclusive principles. “JT cant 
bear,” said she, “that anybody should be hanging 
about me in that manner: perhaps he may come in 
here as he goes past the door. It will not do; I 
must have my place to myself, if it is no bigger 
than à barn, and no better — no matter, so as nobody 
comes there but when [ send for him: tell him. 
doctor, that I can't bear it.” TL observed that, to à 
man of his rank, it would seem rude for such à prohi- 
bition to come from me. ‘“ Well,” said she, “I will 
tell him myself ; but there is one thing I wish yon to 
say to him for me, for that I can't say myself.  Vou 
know he will be writing all abont me; and, although 
[ do not care what he says of my temper, understand- 
ing, doings, and all that, I shouldu't like him to say 
anything about my person, cither as to my looks, 
figure, face, or appearance. Jccause, you may add, 
what can auybody say of a person who has been 
ill for six months, and in bed nearly four, that ean be 


very pleasing to read? Lt will be better for him 
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merely to write that he had nothing to observe about 
my personal appearance, as there were few persons in 
society but might recollect what I was, and to dwell 
où the looks of à sick woman could have nothing very 
pleasing in it.” 

In the mean time, Lady Hester saw the prince 
twice à day, once before dinner and afterwards in the 
evening, when he generally remained until à late 
hour. L'eould observe she already began to obtain an 
ascendency over him, such as she never failed to do 
over those who eame within the sphere of her attrac- 
tion ; for he was less lofty in his manner than he had 
been at first, and she scemed to have gained a step in 
height, and to be disposed to play the queen more 
than ever. 

Woe to him who dared to show pretensions equal 
to hers! she would drive him from stronghold to 
stronghold, until he must capitulate upon any terms. 
The count at first had accompanied the prince in his 
interviews, but she gradually contrived to got rid ot 
him 1 à certain degree, under the plea that his ill 
health and his wound would not be bencfitted by sit- 
ting up; as she made it à rule, if possible, never to 
see more than one person at à time. She would Say, 


“ Do you suppose people will talk with freedom when 
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any one is by ?—and, besides, it distracts attention, 
first turning to one and then to another.” 

An incident of some interest occurred about this 
time: Mahbôoby was conducted to Lady Hester by 
the prince to have her star read, and this is what her 
ladyship said to me afterwards on that subject : “ I told 
you, doctor, there were two sorts of Abyssinians, one 
with Greck features, the other of the pug brecd : 
Mahbôoby is not of the first class, but of the last. 
She will be good-tempered, faithful, and obedient : 
should the prince be ill, VI venture to say she will 
sit by him to guard him, and wateh over him without 
slecping for months tosether: but she will never do 
for a housekecper, never for à mistress ; she will 
learn nothing. Her awkward gait, her roll im the 
fashion of the fellahs, and all that, are habits she will 
not easily get rid of. What the prince should have 
done was to have placed her for à year or two in à 
family at Cairo, where French was spoken, or Italian, 
and there, with another to wait on her, when she had 
acquired the languawe, he should have taken her to 
hümself, and have sold or given away the other ; but 
} question whether servants in Germany will wait on 
her. He bought her from a Frenchman, who had 


purehased some slaves on speculation to sell them. 
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There were two others ; but he saw they were devils ; 
and, not wishing to have the trouble of putting up 
with à bad temper, or of putting it down, he took the 
one he thought good-natured. She is horribly dressed, 
but she is well made. It is a thing that will not 
last.” 

During the morning, Count Tattenbach gave me 
the relation of à long illness which he had undergone 
in the neighbourhood of that unhealthy spot, Sparta : 
it was à malienant fever. Such fevers are the curse of 
those otherwise happy elimates : for let not the native 
of à cold country, like England, when he reads the 
flowery description of blue skies and blue seas, of 
lands where eternal sammer reigns, where the orange 
and the olive grow, fancy that Nature has forgotten 
her general rule of equalizing her gifts. The favours 
she would at first sight seem to have bestowed on one 
region of the earth in preference to another have 
generally some counterpart in scourges and visitations, 
from which climates apparently less blessed are ex- 
empted. Count Tattenbach was confined six months 
to his bed with fever and dysentery. 

T montioned this to Lady Hester, and, in con- 
formity with her system, that every person’s star, 


whilst descending to its nadir, even although other- 
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wise à favourable one, may have sinister influences, 
which change to brighter prospects as the star again 
ascends to its zenith, she told me to comfort him by 
the assurance that he had seen thie most unfortunate 
years of his life, and might now hope for better ones. 


2 


‘ Tell him the story,” continued she, of Abdallah, 
the black slave ” (and this was a very favourite story of 
hers), “ who was sultau for à day : you have heard of 
it twenty times, and [ darc say you don’t recollect it.” 
I confessed EF did not. %* Well, then,” resumed she, 
‘ there was à black who had been bought by à cruel 
master, who treated hün with constant harshness : he 
put him to the most severe tasks, and, not contented 
with the customary service of à slave, he made a beast 
of burden of him, by puttinug a pack-saddle on his 
back, and loading hüm like an ass. The poor Abdallah 
bore all his hardships without repining ; when one 
day, whilst he was inthe fields, earryimg mapure with 
his panniers on his back, the £yr el hakem hovered over 
his head, and was seen by the imhabitants of the place. 
The tyr el hakem is a bird known in the East ; and 
the people have a rooted belicf that the individual, 
over whose head it hovers, is, or will come to be à 
sovereign. The reigning sultan dicd just at the time, 


and, the report having spread of the omen manifested 
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in favour of Abdallah, nothing would content the 
populace but that Abdallah should be proclaimed 
his successor : but Abdallah was à poor, unedueated 
creature, and, sensible of his incapacity for so elevated 
a station, he prayed to God that, if he was to be 
sultan, his reign might expire shortly. God granted 
his prayer; for he died the same day that he was pro- 
claimed ; and, to this hour, the curious and pious 
Mussuhnans who visit Constantinople go to see the 
tomb of Sultan Abdallah, the negro. Thus,” con- 
timued Lady Elester, ‘“ those who are depressed by 
wretchedness and misfortune, may, in an hour, if such 
is the will of God, be elevated to the pinnacle of 
greatness.” 

As I did not very clearly perceive what analogy 
there was between Count Tattenbach's typhns fever 
and the blacks sufferings, althongh FL complied with 
Lady Hesters wish in relating the story, I generalized 
it, and left out the particulars of the pack-saddle. 
Fhe count was grateful to her for the interest she 
took in his past sufferings ; and, to proveitto her, as 
she considered him hardly convaleseent, he politely 
consented to take another black dose. 

About four v’clock in the afternoon, I accompanied 


the prince and the count for à ride, and took them to 
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a spot where, from a lofty peak, they looked down on 
a secluded valley, singularly striking, from the wild, 
mountainous scenery in whichit is embosomoed. In the 
botton of the ravine stands a monastery of schisinatic 
Catholies, ealled Dayr Séydy. The prince proved 
himself a bold rider, as he often kept his horse in à 
trot over places where à person, used only to European 
roads, would have thought his neck in danger at à 
foot-pace. In our way I shewed him Dayr d 
Benat, à convent; a fine old er, or cvergreen 
oak, whose main branches stretch out horizontally 
about forty feet from the trunk, and whose trunk 
measures seven French metres in cireumference ; 
also a willow, with beautiful bloom, like orange flowers 
(saule du Levant aux fleurs odoriferantes). We re- 
turned just after sunset with a good appetite, I having 
slipped over my horsce’s head, saddle and all, in one 
of the steep descents, where the prince trotted on like 
a fearless horseman, as heis. After dining with my 
family, 1 joined him again. He was dictating his 
journal to the young count. Mahb6oby was lying on 
an ottoman in the corner of the room covered over 
with a quilt, and the black girl with her, one with her 
head pceping out at one extremity, and one at tho 


other, a favourito mode of slcepiug two in à bed im 
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the Levant. What advantage it has over the Eu- 
ropean manner Î never could discover. Lying at full 
length, and sleeping at all hours, whether by day or 
by night, are the great enjoyments of the blacks, as 
has been already observed. Travellers in these coun- 
tries, however exalted their rank, are compelled, under 
many cireumstances, to overlook such apparent viola- 
tions of decorum, and descend from their stilted forms 
of good brecding to theso homely approaches to a state 
of nature. 

Saturday, April 21.—After a long conversation the 
preceding night with Lady Hester, the prince to-day 
prepared for his departure. I did not see him until 
noon, being engaged with Lady Eester for two or 
three hours, in hcaring numberless fresh things which 
she had not had time to tell him, and which it now 
devolved on me to communicate : but when I joined 
him, he was ready to mount, and I was oblised to 
leave my commission unexecuted, as had lappened 
before in the case of Mr. Forster. 

‘ Tell the prince,” said she, “ that he must not 
dawdle away his time on tho road, because, on the 
10th of next month (Mahometan), the earavan of the 
Hadj (or the Mecca pilgrims) will arrive at Danaseus, 


and it is necessary he should be there to have the first 
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choice of all the precious things that the pilgrims 
bring. The caravanis no great things this year, but ho 
will bo able to find some good otto of roses, and some 
sandal-wood oil, which makes à charming perfume. 
Then there is a dry leaf, that is à delightful scent to 
shut up in bags, or put into a drawer. [ don’t know 
how it is, doctor, but [ never liked French perfumes— 
they always made my head ache ; but these Eastern 
oncs arc so delightful.” 

She went on: ‘ Let the prineo know all about buy- 
ing horses at Damasens. The horse-dealers there are 
the most consummate jockeys T have seen in any 
country : they will fatten and make up a horse, that 
the devil himself would not know him again. [I ro- 
member à horse—a beautiful looking one—was brought 
to me, and the man made à great fuss, saying he had 
refused I don't know how many purses for it, but that, 
if T fancied the animal, I should have it à bargain. I 
answercd, ‘ that [I would not take it even for a gift. 
To look at him he was a superb creaturo ; but [ saw he 
was made up: and truc enough; for ho was pur- 
chased at a high price for the Pasha, and, on his road 
to Acre, died. There is Mustafa Bey, whose father 
was à pasha: well, since he has been out of favour 


with the government, even ho has carried on this 
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trade. Fe has his emissaries, who find ont every 
young horse good for anything, or any other that can 
be made something of; and, when he has fattened 
them up a little, and changed the old ones so as not 
to be recognised, he brings them to market. As for 
the Emir Beshÿr and his head-groom, tell the prince 
to have nothing to do with them. The Emir will 
give him à horse perhaps worth two or three purses, 
and the groom will swear it cost his master fifteen : 
so he had better accept none. 

‘ There,” she continued, “] believe that's all. 
But only think what it is to be a well-bred man. I 
merely told the prince that I thought he should not 
let his slave dine with him, and, lo! he writes me a 
note to say she had dined with him for the last time. 
And, doctor, I did not do this from ill nature, or from 
any other motive than because I think everybody 
shonld be kept in his place. The other little girl, 
poor thing, has been sadly used. The prince told me 
that, young as she is, she had not escaped the con- 
sequences of that miserable destiny to which slavery 
has exposed her.” 

T now went to the prince, and, after a short conver- 
sation, about three in the afternoon, when the sun’s 


rays were losing their power, they departed. Tho 
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prince had made a present of the little black slave 
to Lady Hester, but, with the mystery she liked to 
throw over everything, this was to be à secret in the 
house. Accordingly, Osman Chaôosh mounted an ass, 
apparently to accompany the princes suite for a short 
distance ; but his orders were that, being out of sight of 
the house, he should turn off into the Sayda road, and, 
taking the little black with him, should conduct her 
to town, and leave her at Logmagis, where she was to 
be trained by Logmagïs wives for her ladyship's ser- 
vice. Thus separated from an indulgent mistress and 
friend, where she had nothing to do, she was made 
over to people who would probably treat her im a very 
different spirit. 

The prince left 500 piasters to be divided amongst 
the servants. This was à degree of libcrality that 
was quite at variance with the reports which had pre- 
ceded his arrival: for it was currently related of him, 
that his parsunony discredited his rank. Lady ester 
immediately ordered the money to be brought to her, 
and took the opportunity of distributing it in snch 
a manner as to reward the diligent and punish the 
idle, making the privation to be felt most by thoso who, 
habitually indolent, would only run about when their 


mercenary spirit mado them anticipate à present. 
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It may appear strange to the English that her lady- 
ship should take upon herself the regulation of scr- 
vants” vails: but the great Turks always do so, 
and no doubt she thought tho custom worthy of 
imitation. 

When the cavalcade was gone, I retired to my 
house, and, after dinner, went to Lady Hester. She 
appeared greatly pleased that her guest had staid so 
long, as she knew it would mortify the Emir Beshÿr, 
to whom the prince had sent three successive mes- 
sengers, each timo to put off his visit twenty-four 
hours longer ; whilst it would have à good effect 
in the eyes of the people, who saw that he con- 
trived expedients to stay on at her ladyship’s, al- 
though from day to day he made preparations for 
going. “He must go to-morrow,” Lady Hester 
would say to me; “he kills me by these long con- 
versations, aud he is so tiresome, asking for this 
explanation and that explanation.  [ said to him last 
might, when he could not comprehend something, ‘ Zst 
ce que votre esprit est dans les ténébres ?” This is the 
way I talk to princes—but to you forsooth 1 must not 
say so: Î must not call you à fool when you are one, 
but yon must go and sulk, and turn crusty ; but I 


will though ;—neither you, nor the createst king on 
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earth, shall make me alter my ways a tittle. Why, 
how did I talk to Lord M***##%%#% about G##*, when 
he broke his word about giving him a skip? I re- 
member, we had dined at the Admiralty : I had been 
sitting in the drawing-room with Lady M6 
téte-à-téte—a tolerable bore, by the way—and they 
all came in from the dining-room. All the mylords 
were standing about, sipping their coffee, when Lord 
M. said to me in his broad Seotch—‘ So, [ under- 
stond, Lady Hostor, you are vorry ongry with me 
aboot Coptain G 


a dressino—and all unprepared—for I was not think- 


ÿ upon which I gave him such 


ing about it the least in the world. There Î was in 
the middlo of the room—for I stood up—like my 
grandfather, and out it all came. That was a separate 
affair from the Scotch job, when Mr. Pitt said that, 
during the twenty-five years ho had known Lord M. 
be never saw him get such à trimming. 

‘ People dont like to take advice, or to be told of 
thoir faults ; but if any one has a picce of bad money, 
you tell hün of it, and he changes it away or gcts rid 
of it; for, if he keeps it, he is no richer for it, and if 
already à poor man, he may think he is worth more 
than he really is, and you do him a charity to tell 


him that what he has got is good for nothing : he 
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may treasure it up, but it will never be worth a 
farthing. 

« Tad you followed my advice six years ago, when 
you came to this country, I fancy you would have had 
a very different reputation here. If yon think that 
Tam always trying to mortify people, when T am 
saying things for their good, you are much mistaken. 
If I wanted to humble any one, should I go as high 
as the window-seat to pull him down? no, it would 
be something higher than that. As I told the Emir 
Beshÿr, ‘ You may rest perfectly quiet; I shall not 
trouble myself about you ; but, if I did, I would pull 
you and your mountain down together”  T must do 
everything ex grand, as Dr. Canova said of me. He 
was the Pasha’s doctor, and he remarked to some- 
body, in speaking of me—*T must sce hier, because, 
whether for 2004 or bad, she is a person who does 
everything ex grand: there is nothing Little about 
hor.° 

& There is perhaps no one in the world who has 
ever done justice to everything in the creation, man 
or brute—cven down to an ant—like me; even to 
the spirits that haunt the air: and I have gone out 
of my way to serve you and à thousand others, be- 


causo I must be just to everybody. If L abuse pcople, 
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Ï ean also bear testimons to their good qualities. My 
observations are dictated by truth, and even im 
persons | dislike, 1 can equally see their merits ; but, 
beeause they have merits, it does not follow that 1 
must like them. People are not obliged to make à 
noseoav of a medicinal herb. however valuable its 
properties may be. But 1 must give the devil his 
due. even to his beauty and his talents, though he has 
all the vices attributed to him, and if E turn devil, 
my vices will be better than the virtues of most 
people—for T do not sav of all. If it were not so. 
should T have resisted, as 1 did, all the flattery that 
was heaped upon me in Mr. Pitt’s time? but it never 
turned my head for a moment: 1 was as cool as ] 
am now. Nobody could ever come over me; and, 
knowipe that, F will not pass for being capable of 
meanness and vulgarity, which onlv those ever attri- 
buted to me who are mean and vulgar themselves. If 
there is anv one who thiuks he is better than Fam, or 
knows more than ! de, let him come forward, and, if 
he can show that L am in the wrong, then | will 
knoek under—but not till then. God has given me 
my estate in my head—that nobody can take from 
me: and do vou think that L. with my high rank and 
talents, could be aecountable for my actions, opinions, 
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or expressions, to anv human being, any more than 
the sun could have its brightness interfered with by a 
common star ? What [ am, you, if you live long 
enough, will sec: and then ÿou, and a thousand 
others, may think vourselves happy to kiss the dust 
under my slippers; so pray put all those ideas out 
of your head, that Ï can be unjust to any one.” 
After a pause, she resumed :—‘* 1 must have some- 
thing extraordinary about me, for Mr. Pitt listened to 
me, the Turks listen ta me, the Arabs listen to me, 
and wherever { go [ have à talisman, which makes it 
so, and so it must be. When [ was young, people 
might say there was something brilliant about me. 
which eaught everybody’s attention. Now, my looks 
are gone; but if 1 had not à tooth in my head, which 
will very soon be the ease, [ shall go on in mv old 
way and change for nobody ; so do not think with 
your grumpiness that T shall alter: and now go to 
bed. TI am very much obliged to you for writing 
copies of all those long letters for the prince; but 
some day Ï hope I shall have it in my power to thank 
you: so, good night.” [ rose to go, and she went 
on—<* And will you be so good as to give that black- 
guard, Mohammed, à good scolding about my pipes ? 
— Oh! and send for the secrctary to come up the day 


after to-morrow. I got rid of him whilst the prince 
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was here: I did not choose to have him spring about, 
to carry all his spyifications to his father, for him to 
send them to Beyrout :—and the day after to-morrow 
1 shall look over Fatôom'’s store-room, to see if there 
are any good blue plates for visitors ;—and mind you 
have the banana beignets made in the way [ told you, 
for Mrs. M. to taste.—[sn't it cxtraordinarv that 
F should know so much about cooking? T1, who got a 
slap in the face if ever [ went into the kitchen or 
spoke to a servant. [was not bred up to the plough ; 
F was not bred up a carpenter, nor à mason, nor à 
blacksmith, nor a gardener ; and yet 1 know all these 
trades : isn't it very extraordinary? And, doctor, ask 
John if he will paint that border for me—there’s the 
pattern on the book-cover : and let me know if my 
two mares have got any more green barley to cat. 
Poor things !—cvery year but this they have always 
had enough to last till the end of May: [ don't know 
what they will do. Oh! Fatôom was so delighted 
with her forty piasters! Did vou rate that other 
beast as 1 told you? {have brought her down prettily 
to-day : 1 told her, if she was taken to market, she 
would not fetch so mueh as à skin ? of good oil: it 

! Oil, in Syria, is sold in goat - skins, made air-tight, like 
Macintosh pillows. 
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mortified her famously. And, doctor, 1 must eut out 
some inen for the little new black; for there 1s 
nobody can do it but myself. So, good night: onlv. 
when you go out, do just send for the store-room man. 
and ask if the wheat, that was put in the sun, is dry 
enough to go to the mill.—\What à pack of ignorant 
people they are in Enrope: they dont know, I 
verily believe, what the bread they eat comes from.— 
Only look at my pocket-handkerchiefs ;—not one that 
is not full of holes.—Stop, how is the money? God 
knows what we shall do: but never mind—when I 
get my 225,000 a-year, LI humble those consuls till 
they kiss my babôoches.” 

Thus would she go on, on a score of different 
subjects, of which her head was always full, talking 
until two or three in the morning; and alwavs 
talking most, just after the person who was with her 
had risen to go away. Her greatest delight was to 
sit and harangue when her hearers stood around her : 
it fostered the dreams of greatness which floated in 
her brain; and, when she looked on their oriental 
humility, and saw the homage the natives paid her, 
she fancied herself, for a moment, the Queen of the 
East. 


CHAPTER V. 


Prince Pückler Muskau's style of writing— Talking bene- 
ficial to health—Voung men of Lady Hester’s time— Lady 
Ilester’s superstitions belief in good and bad days—ITamäady, 
the executioner—Ilis importance—Folly of education, accord- 
ing to Lady Ilester—Lord 11004, Lord Bridport, Payne, the 
«mugeler’s son—The O**#*#s—The Prince’s self-invitations to 
dine ont—B.—Prince Pückler and old Pierre—The American 
Commodore—Lady Hester's cats— Mahomet Alrs seerct de- 


vices. 
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Monday, April 25.—During the stay of the prince, 
the count lent me a work written by the former, 
under the assumed name of Semilasso, and [ read a 
page or two of it to Lady Hester Stanhope. ‘ Ah!” 
cried she, “ I see; he writes as he talks: he is not 
profound.” 

Lady Efester was decidedly better in health, in many 
respects; but, notwithstanding, she grew thinner, if 
that were possible, and wasted away: she had become 
tou à little humpbacked.  Nevertheless, she now rose 
every day, sat up for six oreight hours, walked à little 
in her garden, and was almost as active in correspon- 
dence and in the business of the house as when she 
was in perfect health. But the spasmodie jerks in her 
lower extremities occasionally returned: her eyes were 
more suuk in her head, and her nails continued to 


crack ; still, as far as ! could prognosticate, she was 
5) ? = 5) 
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saved for this year ; what another might do was im 
the hands of God. The powerful reaction, which her 
naturally strong constitution supplied against pulmo- 
nary disease, lay in the unceasing exercise she gave to 
her lungs in talking. The ancient physicians held 
that speaking and reading alonud were succedanea for 
the cessation of bodily exercise in old age. Expe- 
rience proves that orators in the senate, barristers 
(who have briefs, that is), imfirm old women given to 
garrulity, scolls, showmen, and all those whose tongues 
are coustantly going, reach to an advanced period of 
life, without motion or fresh air enough, as one would 
suppose, to keep the funetions of life in activity. 

L'have known her lie for two hours at à time, with 
a pipe in her mouth, when she was in a lectnring hu- 
mour, and go on in one unnbrokeu disconrse, like à 
parson in his pulpit, happy in some flights of eluquence, 
whieh every now and then she was so remarkable for. 
Reflection suceceded refleetion, ancedote followed 
anecdote, so fast, that onc drove the other out of my 
head, and left me in despair at the impossibility of 
committing them to paper. | 

One of her favourite topies was the golden days of 
her time, when pcople of inferior station knew how to 


behave themselves ; when young men were so well 
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bred that they never stuck their legs in your face, 
never leaned their elbows on the table, never seratched 
their uoses nor twisted their mustachios, never rubbed 
their eyes, never flapped their boots with their whips 
and canes, never did this and never did that, until at 
last one grew afraid to stir a limb before her, for fear 
of committing one of these numberless offences. And, 
as her temper was gencrally soured and her constitu- 
tion much weakened, à person felt unwilling to move 
her susceptibility, however irksome this enforced still- 
ness might be to him. 

The best proof of ood sense with her was to listen 
attentively to what she said, and the long experience 
of years has convinced me that she was justified, from 
the superionty of her reasoning powers, in demandines 
such acquiescence. 

Tuesday, April 24.—It wanted about half an hour 
of suuset when À left her: it was Tuesday evening. 
Just before going, she said, with a serions air, ** Doe- 
tor, take à bit of paper, and write—To-morrow, the 
#th Adär, the 13th Suffar, aud the 25th of April — 


nothing whatever is tu be done for me either by vou 


! All these are one and the same day in the correspondius 
months of the Syrian, Christian, Turkish, and European ca- 
lendars. 
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or by anybody in the house, and the servants are to 
do no work. And, doctor, I would advise you to have 
nothing done by your family on that day: ït is a 
nasty month, Suffar: I hate it.” 1 made no remark 
où this strange superstition, which Lady Hester Stan- 
hope had in common with Julius Cæsar and others 
who have passed for great men. 

Whilst walking with my family on the Sayda road, 
L saw à man coming towards us, mounted on à beau- 
tiful gray mare, with her tail reaching to the ground 
(the lower part of it dyed red with henna), and pre- 
ceded by à walking groom. ‘ Here comes Sulyman 
Hamâady,” said FE % And who is Sulyman Hamäady,” 
one of the party replied ; “ what's he to ns??? Às 
soon as he had passed, L told then who he was. 
Sulyman Hamâady is, at this day, to the Emir Be- 
shfr, what Tristram the Hermit was to Louis XI of 
France. [t is amäady who is the hangman of 
Mount Lebanon, and the executioner of the many 
cruelties that the Emir exercises against his devoted 
vietins, and, like Tristram, he is the personal friend 
of that prince: he is well received br the great, 
feared by all elasses, and a man of inuch importance. 
Honour, not disgrace, is attached to his oflice in this 


country. À proof of it was that, as we returned home 
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throngh the village, we saw Hamäâady sitting at the 
window of the best house in the place, where he was 
lodged for the night. 

Never was there à man more dreaded than Hamäady. 
He was rather thin, but apparently all nerve, grave 
in lus deportment, with à large, full, but rolling 
black eye, and, on common oecasions, without any 
sinister or harsh expression. \Vlherever he went, 
honours were paid hiin: he was often received br 
Lady Hester Stanhope, and EL have drank à glass of 
ehampagne with him in her company, which he pro- 
fessed not to like, preferring brandy to it. He was 
known to enjoy much of the familiarity, and some 
portion of the confidence, of the Emir himself. 

It is strange that a druminer of à regiment, or à 
boatswain of a ship-of-war, may flog à man according 
to the caprice of a colonel or à commander of twenty- 
five; orthe latter may hang him at the yard-arm. 
according to the sentence of à court-martial, or both 
sShal] die of the stripes or the noose, yet the drummer 
shall, in process of time, become drum-major and be à 
fine gentleman, and the boatswain shall be à respec- 
table petty officer among his aequaintance; whilst 
the Jack Ketch, who hangs à man, tried and eon- 


demned by à grave judge and a conseicntious jurv, i« 
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hooted at if he shows his face. Whenee springs this 
abhorrence in the one case, this courtesy in the other { 
Is it that law, with its formalities, inspires more diseust 
than the passionate freaks of individual severity # or 
have judge and jury, the real hangmen, had the art 
to throw the odium of spilling blood on à poor wretch, 
who is no more accessory to the act than the hempen 
cord which he ties ? 

1 recolleet once. in November last, riding over to the 
villawe of J6on, to endeavour to persuade the goat- 
herds, who supplied my family with milk, to send it 
with more regularity, having ineffectually requested 
thein to do so several times by the servant. Ît was, 
L believe, on that day, when, in returnins, [ met 
Messrs. Poujolat and Boutés, the two French travel- 
lers, whose unsuceessful visit to Lady Hester Stan- 
hope has been already narrated. D do not know 
whether other persons have made the observation, ‘but 
it has occurred to me that, in countries called despotie, 
the lower orders give themselves greater license than 
in those where it is supposed, from the nature of the 
wovernment, they possess greater impnnity. The 
reason of this perhaps may be, that, as their obedienec 
to their superiors is regulated by the degree of fear in 


which they hold them, so they are always ready to 
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disubey the injnnetions of one superior at the com- 
mand of another who happens to be more powerful. 
The consequence is, that no dependance can be placed 
on the word of the Syrian peasantry for any regular 
service required of them. A goatherd promised to 
supply me panctually with milk all the year through : 
and he would have done so probably, if it had not 
been that à greater man than myself sometimes came 
to the village, who was fond of à bowl of milk for his 
breakfast. Tlns man was Hamäadv, who was not to 
beaffronted with impunitv : we were neglected there- 
fore, so long as he staid, and F found all arguments 
vain against the terror of his formidable name. 
Wednesday, April 25.— Lady Hester said to me 
to-night, * F always considered vou as à respectable 
Literary character —a little pedantie, and fond of 
showing people what you know—and. therefore, eannot 
but regret that vou should have lost your enerey, and 
your understandimg, and your memory, by the perfect 
apathy to everything in which you are sunk.  B. wax 
elever as à litcrary character, too ; but then he always 
afronted everybody by his imoderate pretensions : 
they might be just, but then he had no induleenee tour 
any one. À always told him that people would never 


ful to be silent before hhn, and he would get nothing 
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out of them ; because I had observed at my father. 
how extremely modest people of knowledge generally 
werc: they sat like scholars—[ dont mean like great 
scholars, but like scholars of a schoolmaster. Vou 
would spare a dunce, B. would not ; and even some- 
times he was quite rude. One day he and Lord $. 
were talking together, and Lord $S. happened to say to 
some passage B. was quoting—*T believe it is so ; 
when [I was at college 1 could have told you. but now 
T can't exactly say: when B. continned. ‘ Why. 
you know Theocritus has a line,” &e.—: Who is 
Theocritus ? [ asked. ‘ Madam,” replied B., ‘1 may 
say of you what was once said of the great Lord 
Chatham, as you call him, and whom you have been 
talking about for these last two honrs—1 hardly know 
which most to be astonished at, your extraordinary 
genius, or your extraordinary ignorance.” ! 

+ Now, doctor, Ï always say Fam a great dunce in 
some things ; for, thongh there are few persons who 
have à quieker conception, a better judgment, and a 
nicer discrimination, with a firmer decision, than 1 
have, yet. if T were to be taught for six hours things 

© These two lines perhaps give as clear an insight into Lady 


Hester’s character as what is attempted to be done in all these 


pages. 
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that do not suit my capacity, [ should forget them all 
next morning, just as if Ï had never heard then: 
and so Î told Prince Pückler Muskau, when we almost 
quarrelled about edueation. © Ves,” I said, ‘vou may 
educate à horse, and make him put the kettle on the 
üre, and drink tea, and dance à minnet on his hind- 
less, and à hundred things besides ; but, leave him to 
himself, and he will do nothing of the kind :” and soit 
is with the education of men. You may give a noble- 
man à tutor, and, so loug as his father is alive, for fear 
he should be dismherited, or for fear of not wnarrying 
some particular woman who has got à large fortune, or 
to drink his fathers champagne, or for fear of being 
kicked ont of society, he will keep to his books and to 
appearances ; but, as svon as his father is dead, hell 
show himself what he really is, and, if he is by nature 
a blackguard, the greater will he prove in proportion 
to his rank. Such was Lord B., worse than a 
hackney-coachman ; but if à man has such vices as 
come from nature alone—as when à peasant, from 
ambition, does things to rise in the world whieh even 
are ertmes, À can forgive hini ; or if another, from an 
nnaflected flow of spirits. must get into society and 
get drunk, or, from an over-visorons eonstitution, 


becomes debaueched, 1 ean overlook all this. 
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‘ [ knew a man, who, seemg à fanuly in distress, 
out of shcer pity, gave bills for their relief, although he 
iust have been aware he could never repay a sixpence of 
it: this may be swindling in the eyes of man, but is 
it in the eyes of God? When à cold, artificial 
character reads, and then assumies from books qualities 
and appearances not his own, studies for debauchery”s 
sake, runs after women for fashion, and not from eon- 
stitution—all such performances [ detest, and would be 
the first to kick him out of society. 

‘ [was acquainted with two persons in the great 
world, one a lover of the Duchess of R., the other à 
creat politieian in the Ifouse of Commons, and highly 
esteemed by his party: neither of them could write 
a common note without makmg one or two blunders. 
The former could not always spell his own name ; 
for [ knew Jus tutor, and he assured me that 
his pupil, at twenty, eame to him sometimes to know 
if he had written his signature properly. He once 
wrote me a note so illegible, that all 1 eonld make ont 
was that my letters were better than Madame de 
Sevioné’s ; and then, with à serawling hand, and with 
blots. he contrived to hide his blunders : but the latter 
was so fearful of betraying his ignorance, that, when 


any partieuku' question about polities required à lons 
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explanation, he would evade ït, if written to, bv 
replying, in five words, that he had had for some time 
thoughts of seing down into the country to visit his 
correspondent, and he would then talk over the busi- 
ness. Itis said that the great Duke of Marlborough 
could not write à despatch but that there were à 
dozen errors in it: but here the want of educa- 
tion did no harm. The lover could always be under- 
stood enough to know that an assionation was made, 
and the gencral that à vietory had been gained. 

+ Education is all paint—it does not alter the nature 
of the wood that is under it, it only improves its 
appearanee a little. Why 1 dislike education so mnch 
is, that it makes all people alike, until yon have 
examined into them: and it sometimes is so long 
before yon get to see under the varnish! Education, 
beyond reading, writing, and arithinetie, is of no use 
to persons who have shops to attend to, honschold 
duties to perform, and indeed in all the ordinary 
occupations of life.  T told the prince that, in reality, 
my lord« gentleman and my lady's-maid were much 
better off than à elergyman or à doetor. ‘The rooms 
they live in, their fine wines, their dress, everything 
abont thon is better; and what edueation do they 


want more than kceping an aceount of thoir master’s 
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and mistress’s linen, and sueh trifling inventories! 
cannot let you remain in your error—an error s0 fatal 
to everybody —that accomplishments and learning 
give any decided advantage to their possessors ; it 1s 
a man’s star that effects all: if men are to be great, 
they will be so as well without learning as with. 
Why, there was Lord Hood and Lord Bridport, both 
sons of country clergymen, with not more tlian à 
hundred à year; and they surely could not have much 
edueation: for they robbed orchards, played the 
truant, hated school, and were sent to sea: vet one 
became à viscount with an immense fortune, and the 
other a lord, but not so rich. There was no remarkable 
talent in either—both were very honest men. Payne, 
the smuggler’s son, whom I sent to sca, had no eduea- 
tion; but he had activity aud luck, and made his 
wav. L had admired his diserction and intelligenec 
as a lad ; and when, at a time that Lord St. Vincent 
had morc prizes than he eould well man, and Payne 
was put into one of them, he boldly asked for himself 
the eommand of it, little knowine that Lord St. Vin- 
cent and Mr. Pitt did not like each other at all. 
‘ Who are you, my brave lad? asked Lord St. Vincent. 
—< Why, answered he, ‘ Ladr Hester Stanhope knows 


me. ”—* You know Lady Hester Stanhope ? said my lord. 
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‘Ves, replied Payne, ‘1 knew her at Deal, and Mr. Pitt 
1 know too, and that's no bad recommendation. —" I 
think so, eried Lord St. Vincent, laughing, and ap- 
pointed him. 

“ Now, take the reverse of the picture, and look at 
the O###s, with their polished education and every 
sort of accomplishment, and compare their splendid 
imisery—for miserv [ call it—with those I have men- 
héned. Mheromvas Mrs. WVF*##6 Bady AF**, and 


Mrs Der, Lady À. might besaid to be well 


off, as a baronct’s wife ; but the other two !—T have 
wituessed the anxions countenances of those people, 
who, at every knock at the door, involuntarily turned 
their eyes, as if expecting some troublesome dun or 
some unpleasant news; and then, if the husband was 
called out of the room, what a look the wife gave when 
he came in again, as scomingly fearful something mav 
have happened. What a fool and abominable wretch the 
Prince must have been, to go and invite himself to 
dine with such people, when he knew he put them to 
the expense of à quarter’s Income ! 

‘* There you would sce him at some party, at the 
doorway of two rooms, speaking loudiy to some one :— 
‘ Well, then, its all fixed; on Wednesday next [ 


dine with vou, and shall bring about a dozen friends.” 
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‘ Why does your royal highness say a dozen? let it 
be fifteen.—* Well, à dozen—fifteen ; but we shall 
dine precisely at four” And there was the mans 
wife, standing breathless, with searce strength to keep 
down à suppressed sigh, thinking with herself, : What 
shall we do, and how shall we provide for all this? 
Then the husband, with à forced smile, would endea- 
vour to relieve her with, ‘ My dear, did vou hear? 
his royal highness intends us the honour of dining 
with us on Wednesday—you forget to thank him: 
and the poor wife, who strains at à compliment, ill- 
worded from her uneasiness—Oh ! Lord—oh! Lord, 
doctor, it has made my heart ache. 

“ L'recollect BÉ*#####% coin down into Kent, and 
going round among the farmers to buy up chestnut 
horses with white forcheads and white legs; and, 
when he had got nine of them, he trimmed them up, 
iade them good-looking, and, by going about, pre- 
tendine first he would not sell them on any account, 
then that he would sell them only for money down, 
contrived to get a buyer for them, and sold them at a 
hundred pounds à pair, when he had given twenty-five, 
thus getting himself a Hittle claret and champagne for 
the winter. 


‘These O*#*s were brought up from H,. to be 
D 
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married to the Prinecs friends ; for vou know men 
will not go into socicty where there are no attractions 
from women; and the Prince, who saw them, said. 
* You must get them to town into our parties: but 
would they not have done better to have married some 
country squire, where at least they would have had 
their own mutton, à comfortable house, and plenty 
around them {” 

Thursday, April 26th.— Lady Hester was in better 
health. and in the best of humours: a gleam of 
sunshine seemed for awhile to dispel the gloom which 
had for so manv months pervaded this unhappy 
abode. She talked over the gay scenes of her 
early travels, in which 1 had shared, of the fes- 
tivitics of Constantinople; reminded me of the sea 
captains here, of Mr. Fazakerly and Mr. Galley 
Knight; then how Mr. Tom Sheridan fell on his 
knees before her and made fine specches at Malta ; of 
General Oakes’s splendid parties ; how Mr. Frederick 
North ran about in search of à ———— he could not 
find ; and related a hundred anecdotes, which her inex- 
baustible memorv supplied at the suggestion of the 
Inoment. 

She at last brought the conversation round to the 


Prince Pückler Muskau. ‘ Now do tell me, doctor,” 
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she continued, ‘ what the Prince said of me; for, you 
know, when they come to me, they all come with a 
set speech and à prepared bow, that they may put 
down in their book what passed ; but I want you to 
tell me how he comes into à room in a common way, 
as when he paid your family a visit: what sort of a 
bow does he make? He is a handsome man; but, 
although his hands are very good and very white, I 
don't think them as good as old Pierres. What 
beautiful fingers Pierre has got! and with the dirty 
work he has to do, they are even now white :—what 
would they be if he wore gloves constantly? The 
Princo’s nails are very good, but Pierre’s are incom- 
parably fine: his hand is like some of those yon sce 
in the pictures at the Vatican; and, when it hangs 
loose, with his arm extended, it falls at right angles 
to his wrist—and all this with no intention on his 
part. he never suspocted oven that I was looking at 
them. Poor old Pierre! he walked about his room, 
the maïds say, praying for me half the night. T have 
sent him home to his wife. 1 shall make him upa 
basket of some potatoes and vermicelli, and salmon, and 
some brawn—he likes brawn: and perhaps we shall 
have some news how the Prinec made out at the Emir 


Beshfr’s.” 
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In fact, old Pierre was a regular spy, who, residino 
at Dayr el Kamar, was sent for from time to time to 
give an account of the visits of travellers to the Emir, 
of their reception, and what they talked about. He 
was not intentionally à spy ; but, from his natural 
garrulity, he always recounted what he had heard, 
merely to please her ladyship, whom he knew to be 
very fond of such gossip. 

Lady Kester pursued her discourse, and asked me 
if all the people now wore white gloves as the prince 
did. % It must be,” she observed, “ very expensive : 
they can't do with less than two pair a-day, which, 
at half-a-crown a pair, is about £70 a-vear. 1 cal- 
culate it thus:—7s. Gd. in three days, 155. in six, 
or oue week, and G0s. in a month. That, with the 
odd days left out in each weck, will make about £70.1 

“ Itis very odd,” she observed after à pause, ‘that 
all those who write books say that [ shake hands with 
them: now, you know very well that F never do, 
and that it is quite contrary to my manner. What 
can be the reason of their saying so?” ‘ Butthe 
Aimenems lbrejomed. ‘ Oh!” cxied she, ‘as fo 
the Americans, it was quite ridieulous. When the 


* This is mentioncd to give the reader a notion of Lady 


Ilester’s manner of calculating money. 
D 
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whole posse of sixteen came with Commodore : 
T thought they would have torn my arm off: not a 
simple shake, but ” (and here she imitated their rough 
way of doing it) “such as draymen would give. 
There were the Commodore’s daughters too—rather 
pretty girls, but 111 dressed—something like Miss 
Williams ; one with a beautiful set of teeth, which 
she showed, gums and all: but their clothes hung 
about them—you know how I mean. They wanted 
to appear rather clever, talking about the Sultan and 
his favourite, and havine all the Turkish names at 
their tongues” ends. JT don't know whether he talked 
to them, but I think he did: just, you know, speak- 
ing to the father, and then saving, ‘ Are these vour 
daughters?’—ùn that war. As for the Sultans 
favourite, he is à man to talk to anvbody, and laugh 
1 ID SRE TE 

Logmasgi had come up, his new house being finished, 
which Ladv Flester had partly built, and nearly fur- 
mishedrat her expense. “Now,” shonsail Sel 
send him à voyage to sea, that he may do something 
for himself—perhaps to Constantinople.” In mv own 
mind T conceived this to be some plan she had in con- 
tonplation for getting news from that eity, or to send 


persons there, or to get somebody back—God knows 
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what! AI that could be conjectured on such occasions 
was, that there was something in the wind; bnt 
foolish was he who troubled himself in divining what 
it was: he was sure to be wide of the mark. Mystery 
and scercey were ever necessary to her nature. Her 
plans were generally exeeuted in the eanse of hu- 
manity, and with the most disinterested feelings : 
sometimes they were political, and then might be 
viewed in different lights, according to the partv or 
school in which men had been bred ; but her tendency 
for masking the most simple actions ran into excess. 
AIT the common events of Beyrout must be related to 
her with à mysterious air, as if nobody else was privy 
to them. Had [ never seen anybody from day to day 
but her ladyship, 1? might have remained for months 
in ignorance of what was the town talk. If a dispute 
had happencd among the military, if à governor had 
been deposed, if the Pasha had arrived, if a consul 
had died, all the every-day chat which, in other 
houses, is as common as the tea and coffee on the 
table — not one word of all this would you ever 
hear from her bips: she made a disguise of things 
which everybody must have known quite as well ax 
herself. 

Lady Iester told me the cats had eaten up her 

VOL. III. Il 
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dinner. This reminds me that [ have said nothing 
of the prodigious number of these animals, that had 
the run of her house and courtyards. I have connted 
as many as thirty old cats and kittens, withont in- 
cluding those that haunted the store-rooms, the 
granaries, the outhouses, and the gardens. It was 
forbidden to molest them ; and the consequence was, 
that neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, could be left for à 
moment on à table or a shelf, but half-a-dozen 
cats would be gnawing it or carrying it off. This 
was à trifling nuisance, however, in comparison 
with thoir caterwauling during their disputes, day 
and night, which was at once most overpowcring 
and most ludicrous. 

Lady Hester, before I left her, said, ‘“ Vou must 
write à letter to M. Guys, and tell him the Prince 
sent three times to the Emir Beshfr to say he was 
coming, and three times put it off again. The 
Emir will lay it upon me :—but you will see he will 
be as humble to the Prince; so humble ! for I think 
the Prince has been instructod by Mahomet Ali to 


D 


treat him like a dog.” She seemed to be reflecting à 
httle while, and then resumed: ‘I dont think 
Mahomet Ali is coming here, as the Prince told you 


he was.  Perhaps he has given out so, and will send 
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that man, who, you know, resembles him so much; à 
figure he keeps to send out here and there, just to 
make his appearance and go again, to frighten people 
at certain places. He is so artful, doctor! he has 
tried to make savants of some of his women; he 
wanted some Madame de Staëls. There is no saying 
what pains he has taken to effect his purpose : Ï 
believe he would have been glad to have had me. 
But, as I said to the Prince, when he told me I ought 
to be on the throne of England, I would not be queen 
of England, nor of twenty Englands, if you could 
place me there :—all that is too low for me. IL prefer 
my corncr of the carth, with my own wild ideas, to 
being a shackled sovercign, with a pack of fools about 
me; and you may think it an odd spcech to make, but 
such is the case, —T[ am now above mortification and 
above ambition. Those who have thought to mortifv 
me have been much mistaken : have you ever seen me 
mortified ?” To this question I was silent, at the time 
not distinguishing in my mind the difference between 
the imdignation [ had seen her mamifest at the 
negleet and baseness of some persons, or the feeling 
of an intended affront, which is quite à scparate ebul- 
lition of feeling. “ If you have,” she repeated, ‘ say 
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so:” then, reverting to Mahomet Ah, she went on : 
“ The viceroy is such a sharp man, doctor. Once he 
wanted to find out how the women in his harÿm con- 
ducted themselves, and he used to dress himself as a 
common soldier, and, going to some of the tip-top 
pinps of Cairo, he would say to them, ‘ L should like 
to get into such a house,” naming some merchant or 
aoas ; * Lam but à common man, but I have had the 
luck to find a treasure, and can pay you well for your 
pains. ere is a large gold coin for you ; it's ancient, 
and will not pass—but you can set it melted dowu. 1 
have inany like it, and you shan’t want cash, if vou 
will but introduce me into one or two houses that I 
shall point ont” By degrees he would talk of the 
viecrov’s harÿm, and so at last he would obtain in- 
formation, and find out wlio were the faithless and in- 
trieuing ones among his own women. What he did 
with them I don't know, but he had twelve of the 
panps thrown into the Nile. 

“ But now, doctor, Î see you are drowsy, so wo to 
bed, and sleep, and then get up, and cat, and walk, 
and ride, if those are the great pursuits of life. If 1 
die, F die; andif 1 live, (as 1 think 1 shall yet,) and 
even if 1 am reduced to walk about in an old sack, so 


that God but gives me strength enough to wear it, 
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Y shall be perfectly contented. You have not profited 
by my advice; but at least T have done my duty ; so, 
good night.” 

After that she, as usual, resumed the conversation 
for an hour : but who coul write down all she said { 
pay, it were better, perhaps, that even the Httle Li 
have recorded should have died with her, and have 
never met the publie eye: for, in endeavourimg to 
rescue her memory from the many unjust imputations 
sast upon her actions during life, [ may unwittingly 


have entailed much odium, trouble, and reproaeh upon 


myself. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Monday, April 30.—For three days [ find à blank 
in my diarv. The fact is, had been so much fatigued 
for the last month that I threw my memorandums 
aside, and, on retiring to my house, gavo myself up to 
the enjoyment of a little conversation with my family, 
or else buried my cares and anxicties in sleep. 

On the day when I paid my visit to Prince Pückler 
Muskau in Sayda, he had asked me, in the course of 
conversation, if [ had been long in Syria, and whcther 
T had any intention of returning to Europe. [ an- 
swered, that E had come with the understandine of 
remannng some months onlv, and probably should co 
back in the sununer. ‘ But you will not leave my 
lady whilst she is so 1?” he exelaimed. These words 
of his were ever running in my mind. I saw no pro- 
spect of Lady Hesters realizing her hopes respectinu 
the property she supposed had been left her. 1 was 
furly woru of my legs by late hours, multiplied ocen- 
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pations, and fruitless endeavours to soothe an irritated 
and neglected, although a high-born and gifted creature 
—the victim offallen greatness, false hopes, and super- 
human efforts to effect vast projects of philanthropy and 
political combinations on small means and ruined re- 
sources. 1 was therefore anxious to close my labours, 
and retire to the obseurity from which she had called 
me: but still the fatal words‘ You will not leave my 
lady whilst she is so 1l”—recurred to my thoughts, 
and I knew not what to do. Lady Hester would often 
say to me You are of no use to me: what good do 
you do me? I was just as well without you.”—bBut, 
during a long period of thirty years, in which I was 
either with, or in correspondence with her, I had 
good reason for believing that I had been of much 
service to her, both as respected her health and her 
affairs—indeed I may say, without presumption, of 
greater service than any other person. This was felt 
by everybody around her; and throughout all her 
dilemmas and illnesses, the constant ery was—‘* My 
lady, you must send for the doctor: there is nobody 
suits you or understands your constitution so well as 
he does.” That L was devotedly attached to her, the 
best part of a life spent in her service will sufliciently 


testify ; but I was now grown too old and infirm 


ea 
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to be equal to the task of meeting her constant calls 
on my tine and my energies: I had become nervous. 
Doctor ©., an Englishman, had fled from her dwelling, 
fearing to be poisoned by her villanous servants ; 
yet 1 had much greater reason to apprehend such a fate 
than he had: for the cook (who dressed my family 
dinner every day,) was the particular object of Lady 
Hester’s suspicions in what regarded the enormous 
waste of stores ; and, although not entertaining the 
same suspicions inyself, (from having had him once as 
my own servant, and having kept my eye upon him 
for some years, and from knowing also that there 
were worse depredators living in the house ;) still, as 
she directed her daily attacks against him, and even 
said I suffered him to rob her by the forbearance Î 
showed in not having him chastised, 1 was worked np, 
on many occasions, into a state of excitement against 
him that carried me beyond all restraint, and neces- 
sarily made me hateful in his eyes, inasmuch as he 
considered me the principal hiudranee to his peeula- 
tions. L'had rated him in unmeasured terms for his 
rascality, and the hot-blooded children of the East 
do not easily forget or forgive such language. AI 
this anxiety could not reuder à man gay, and I 


wasted away visibly to the eye. L had nobody to 
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confide in ; for I studiously concealed all these vexa- 
tions from my family, and endeavoured to put on a 
cheerful air before them, when my mind was far from 
being tranquil. Can it be wondered at, therefore, if I 
looked to Europe with a longing desire of returning 
thither ? 

But the prince had said, “ You will not surely leave 
her whilstsheïis so 2#4:° and I was constantly reite- 
rating to myself, ‘“ How can I leave her wlhilst she is 
so _puor 2” Fer embarrassed cireumstances, now that 
my stay with her could be considered as disinterested, 
seemed to be an insuperable barrier to my departure. 
Had she been rich, | need not have used any cere- 
mony: the state of my health, now that hers was some- 
what improved, would have been à suflicient plea: 
but she was known to be short of money and besct 
with ercditors ; and to leave lier would secm to be the 
result of à mercenary calculation. Under all these 
circumstances, Ï held my peace, and was resolved to 
remain, as long as I thought my presence could be 
either useful or consolatory to her. 

The first subject of conversation to-day was this 
very cook’s peculations : ‘ What am [ to do?” said 
Lady Hester; “if nobody will help me, l'I go my- 


self, and stand from morning to night in the kitchen, 
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and see everything come and go. Here am 1 ruined, 
because those about me are so proud and so particular 
about their dignity that they can't put their heads 
into à kitchen. I presume your father was not better 
than Mr, Cooper of Sevenoaks ;! and, if he had had 
a son à doctor, l’1l venture to say he would not have 
been so mighty fine.” Here her thoughts were luekily 
carried away from the vile cook to Mr. Cooper, and 
she went on: %* What beautiful teams of gray horses 
Mr. Cooper had! There was à boy, who used to ride 
on one of the dray-horses dressed in green; a little 
fellow, who, having seen the Prince of Wales drive 
through Sevenoaks, goine somewhere, set off by him- 
self one fine day for London, found out where the 
Prince lived, and went and knocked at the gate of 
Carlton House. The porter was à giant, and wanted 
to know what the boy knocked so loudly for: he 
said he had something to say to the Prince of Wales. 
The porter called him an impudent little scoundrel, 
and told him to go about his business ; but the bay 
would not so, and the fight between the giant and 
this Tom Thumb made à sort of an uproar: upon 


which the Prince, who was at dinner, inquired what was 


! Lady Hester drew this comparison from both having been 
brewers. 
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the matter, and desired that the young urchin might be 
brought in ; who, nothing abashed, beino asked what he 
wanted, said that, having seen the Princes fine ser- 
vants go along the road, he had come to London to be 
one of them ; the Prince said very well, and sent him 
to the stables. Doctor, he became an excellent groom, 
and was afterwards for many years one of his best 
coachmen.” 

This anecdote seemed to have tranquillized Lady 
Hester’s mind, as was generally the case when she 
talked about old times. She proposed that TI should 
read a little of Lady Charlotte Bury’s novel, the ‘ Me- 
moirs of à l’ecress.” After listening to a fow pages, 
at the mention of some incident, interrupting me, she 
said :—<* Ah! that was Lady B., who placed a cast of 
the statue of Antinous amidst myrtle-pots in a vestibule 
of er house: she had ten times more eleverness than 
her sister, the duchess. The duehess's reputation 
was, in great part, the cffect of her position: for fine 
horses, fine carriages, and that é/@t that attends a 
great personage wherever she gocs, made up the 
greatest part of it. \VVhy, she sometimes would 
employ her own people to puit her off.  Vou would sce 
a mau in a shop in Bond Strect say to the people of 


the shop—* Whose finc carriage is that yonder ? — 
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That's the Duchess of FF###8#888S sir the shopman 
would reply. Then another man, pretending to be a 
stranger to the first, would ery ont, ‘ Good God !— 
the Duchess of *###%888%%% | do let me look: I would 
give more to get a sight of her grace than I would of 
the king.—Pray, excuse me; [ shall be back in à 
moment ;—and off he would run. 

“The Duchess of **%%%%%%%%# jvhen she did 
not smile, had something satanic in her countenance. 
Then her affectation was so high charged. No matter 
to whom—to à dirty clerk of the Forcion Oflice— 
she would say, ‘If you would be so very good, 
sir, just to give yourself the trouble to deliver this 
note—T am sure you are so kind à looking cen- 
tleman.” And then she would spcak in French to 
whoever was with her—* Quels beaux yeux! ne le 
trouvez vous pas? C’est un bel homme, n'est ce pas ? 
just as if the clerks in the Foreign Oflice might not 
know French.” 

Wednesday, May 2, 1839.—To-day, as was usual 
on Wednesdays, 1 did not see Lady Tester until 
after sunset; but dinner was scarcely over, when 
came the aceustomed message of The Syt will be 
glad to scce you as soon as you are at liberty.” She 


could not bear to be alono: and 1 was, therefore, sum- 
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moned that she might have somebody to talk to. She 
made inquiries whether the dinner had been to our 
liking; whether the tartlets and bread-pudding were 
well cooked ; and, on such occasions, I always knew 
she had been lecturing the cook about his neglisence, 
and answered accordingly, anxions, if possible, to 
avoid the broils which kept the house in a continnal 
uproar, but I seldom succeeded in averting them en- 
tirely ; for, after having manifested her anxiety about 
my family"s comfort, she would begin about her own. 
with — Thns it is: [am obliged to look after 
everybody’s dinner, aud am left to starve myself.” 
She thon launched out into her eustomary complaints, 
and told me how she had contrived the means of at last 
bringmg her maïids down ; for she had ordered a thing 
to be made like à clothes’ horse, which was to stand in 
her room with a shect hanging over it, behind which the 
maids were to take turus to stand alternately, hour by 
hour, that she might be sure she had them within 
call: “for,” said she, ‘if they will not move fast 
enough when 1 ring, lin determined FI keep them 
on their legs, one or the other, all day : and I have 
told them T1 put them bchind à screen. that 1 inay not 
see their ugly faces. That beust, Säada, scratches 


herself before me, just like an Italian or a Frenchman : 
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I have never been used to snch behaviour in servants, 
and will not bear it. 

* When [ recollect how differently servants condnet 
themselves in England! There was the groom of the 
chamber at Mr. Pitt’s —T don't think Lever held 
half an honr’s conversation with him the whole time 
he was there: he was, however, à man with quite a 
distinguished look, and ten times more of a gentleman 
than half those who call themselves s0: he came in, 
delivered a note or à message with à proper air ; and, 
if [ had one to send anywheïe, [ threw it along the 
table to the end, so,” (and here Lady Hester put 
on one of those—what shall T call them /—queen- 
like airs, which she was fond of assuming)—" or else 
gave it into his hand, telling him, or not telling him— 
for he could sce by looking at it—where it was to go. 
Do you think servants ever dared to smile, or scratch 
themselves, or seem to notice anything, as these beasts 
do? He afterwards married one of the maids, and 
took Thomas’s, or some snch named, hotel, where ho 
was well patronized by the great. 

« Servants work twice as hard in England as thev 
do here. Why, there was the boy of twelve or 
thirteen years old that nsed to go to Sevenoaks to 


feteh papa’s letters. Every day but once in the week 
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did that boy ride backward and forward ; and some- 
times I have seen him lifted off his horse, with his 
fingers so benumbed that he could not even ring the 
bell ; and his face and hands were rubbed with snow, 
and he was walked about for à quarter of an hour 
before he was allowed to go into the servants hall. 
There was the shepherd’s daughter, who would take 
up a sheep over her shoulders, and carry it like à 
nothing ; ay, and whilst it was strngeling, too, pretty 
stoutly, I can tell you. Then the washerwomen, who 
used to begin every Monday morning half au hour 
after midnight, and work all throngh the day and the 
next night until eleven or twelve, without ever sitting 
down, except to their meals. There was hard work ! 
Here they have their sleep in the middle of the day, 
and will not eat or drink when they are warm, for 
fear of getting the lampas.” 

Thursday, May 3.—T read à few more pages of 
Lady Charlotte Bury’s novel. The Duchess of Ro- 
chester was now set down as Lady J.  ‘ Those girls 
of hers,” observed Lady Hester, “were brought up 
so prim.  [ recollect sceing threc of them sitting 
together in a box at the Opera, and nothing could be 
more beautiful. They had charming countenances, 


with fine eyes, very good tecth, and complexions 
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quite ravishing ; but none of them were remarkably 
clever.” | 

The narrative comes to where Mrs. Fitzinham 
regrets how she was taking lier pleasure, and putting 
her husband to the expense of hiring a country-house 
for her, when she should have been at home saving 
is money. ‘“ Ah!” said Lady Hester, ‘ she should 
have been making his shirts ;”” and this text aflorded 
her an opportunity of pronouncing an encomium on 
Lady Mahon,' her brothers wife. “She had,” said 
Lady Ifester, ‘one wood point about her, that, after 
her marriage, whilst my brother was poor, she was not 
extravagant:” thon, reverting to other branches of 
her familv, she dwelt for some time on the merits and 
deinerits of them all, until she came round again to 
her brother and to his father-in-law. Yes,” she 
said, “giving Lord Carrington à pecrage was once of 
Mr. Pitt’s errors. [ once asked Mr. Pitt if he did not 
repent of making so many pecrs ; and he answered, if 
he had to go over his time again, he never would ; 
‘age, Hester, said he, ‘brings experience” But he 
was in such à situation, that, to prevent a revolution 
in England, or to hinder England from becommg à 
province of France, he was oblised to pateh up things 


1 "The late Countess Stanhope. 
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as he could. Fe was like an ambassador, going in ill- 
health to some distant court on à mission of in pot &- 
ance, and who would say to his physician, ‘ You must 
patch me up in the best way you ean for this journey ; 
so that Ï get to the end of it, never mind what becomes 
of me” England at that time was not like France. 
The latter was obliged to go through a salivation ; the 
former only wanted a dose of physie. Besides, fancy 
what à revolution would have been in England. I 
have seen what an English mob is at an election: 
they are the most horrid set T have ever beheld: à 
word will lead them any way ; and as for reason, they 
will never listen to it. But there, doctor, go on with 
the book : it interests me, when I think who wrote it, 
and what we are both come to.” 

F read on, until we came to where mention is made 
of à footman’s nosegay on à levée day. Upon this, 
Lady Hester remarked, My footiman always used to 
give à guinea for his on the Queen's birthday. When 
you consider,” she added, “ what tliose footimen spent 
in nosegays and silk stockings, and bags, and shoe- 
buekles, it was a pretty round sum. As for the fine 
Jadies who make sueh à show in the fashionable world, 
T have known some of them borrow five guineas of 


their footmen. I sometimes went down to Putney, 
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and shut myself up not to be seen, that I might not 
spend all my money on rich dresses ; but Ï saved it 
for other purposes, to give away to poor people.” 

As the work proceeded, Ï came to the account of 
Fitzirmhan’s sufferings and his approaching dissolu- 
tion: she told me to skip all that—*T dont wish 
to hear it,” she said ; “it is too melancholy.”  Alas! 
1 felt it applied to Mr. Pitts and to her own 
situation too mueh not to give her pain: so, shutting 
the book, I tried to converse on some other subject, 
but her thoughts still reverted to what L had been 
reading about. At last she broke out in these words : 
Poor Mr. Pitt! one of the nourishing things they 
wave him before his death was the yolk of an egg beat 
up so thick with pounded sugar that it was quite stifr. 
‘ I wonder,’ said the footman who prepared it for him, 
‘that they persist in giving him the egg; for he 
brings it up every time.” ” Lady Iféster went on :— 
é Mr. Pitt died in the night, doctor. Dr. Bailey 
acquainted me with his impending death the day be- 
fore: Sir Walter Farquhar kept saying to the last 
that I need not afict myself—always giving me hopes. 
he carriages had been waiting at the door, ready for 
a long time: as soon as all was over, Williams, and 


James” (her brother) “set off for Downing Strect, and 
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sealed up everything. Miss Williams then took just 
what elothes she wanted for me, and they both re- 
turned to Putney, bringing with them Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Pitts secretary, whom they called up at his house in 
Queen Street, Westminster. On their way back they 
met the doetors going to town. 

I happened to observe that I had read an account 
of Mr. Pitt's last moments in Gifford’s Life of him, 
and that his dying words, praying for forgiveness 
through the merits of his Redeemer, or words to that 
effect, together with the whole scene of his death-bed, 
appeared, as Î thought, too much made up, and too 
formal to be true: leaving the impression that the 
author, and those from whom he gathered his informa- 
tion, had considered it a duty to make the close of a great 
man's life conformable to their religious feelings rather 
than to facts and reality! % Who is it that says it of 
him?” asked Lady Hester. ‘Dr, Prettyman and Sir 
Walter Farquhar.”—< Oh! it's all a lie,” she replied, 
rather indignantly :—% Dr. Prettyman was fast asleep, 


1 Lord Malmesbury cites Lady Ms account of Mr. Pitt's 
last words as follows: —“* Lady M., who saw Sir Walter Far- 
quhar threc days after Pitt’s death, and received from him an 
account of his last hours, said that almost the last words he 
spoke intelligibly were these to himself, and more than once 
repeated, ‘ Oh! what times! oh, my country l” 
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when Mr. Pitt died: Sir Walter Farquhar was not 
there ; and nobody was present but James. I was the 
last person who saw him except James, and I left him 
about eight o’elock, for I saw him struggling as if he 
wanted to speak, and I did not like to make him worsoe.” 
After a short pause, she resumed :—* What should 
Mr. Pitt make such a speech for, who never went to 
chureh in his life? Nothing prevented his going to 
chureh when he was at Walmer: but he never even 
talked about religion, and never brought it upon the 
carpet. 

‘ When [think of poor Mr. Pitt, T am the more 
and more persuaded that the greater part of mankind 
are not worth the kindness we bestow on them. Never 
did so pure an angel enter upon life as he: but, good 
God! when he died, had he had to begin the world 
again, he would have acted in a very different manner. 
The baseness and ingratitude that he found in man- 
kind were imeonceivable, AUthe pecrs that he had 
made deserted him, and half those he had served re- 
turned his kindness by going over to his enemies. 

“ Then sec, doctor, what fortune and luck arc! 
Mr. Pitt, during his life speut in his country’ ser- 
vice, could seldom get à gleam of success to eheer hi, 


whilst a Liverpool and a Castlereagh have triuniphs 
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fall upon them in showers. Oh! it makes me sick 
to think that Mr. Pitt should have died through hard 
labour for his country ; that Lord Melville, so hearty 
as lie was, should almost have sunk under it, and 
should have had nothing but difliculties and disap- 
pointments ; whilst such fellows as H. and C., who do 
not care if the country were ruined, provided they 
kept their places, should have nothing but good for- 
tune attend them, as if it was the effect of their stupid 
measures. But, not eontented with that, they must 
even bring discredit on his memory by attributing 
to him à line of conduet he never pursued. To think 
of Canning's going about and saying, ‘ This is the 
glorious system of Pitt ; and the papers echoing his 
words— this is the glorious system of Pitt l Why, 
when Louis X VIII. came to Eugland, Mr. Pitt would 
not receive him as King, but only as Count Somebody, 
(E declare T forget what, it made so slight an impression 
onu me;) and when 1 used to say to Mr. Pitt, ‘oh 


Lord ! what does it signifyÿ ?—do let him be king if 


, 


he wants it’—" No, replied Mr. Pitt, ‘ I am not fighting 
to re-establish the Bourbons on the throne : onlv let 
the French have some stable government that we ean 
inake peace with, that's all ; Fan not going to sacrifice 


the intcrests of my country to the Bourbons, Hester. ” 
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Ï quitted her about three o’clock, when she said 
she was going into the bath. which she did about 
every tlurd day ; no proper place certainly for her in 
her state of health. 

In erossing the courtyard to go to my house, there 
seemed somechow to be an unusual solitude about the 
premises. ‘The stories, too, L had been hearing and 
reading were doleful ; so that Î became very melan- 
choly for the rest of the day, and could not rally 
my spirits, do what F would. As { sat in my room, I 
reflected that, although Lady Hester would probablv 
wet through the summer, yet how surely, though 
slowly, disease was making irreparable inroads on her 
reduced frame. 

Muv S.—My fears about the servants now began to 
revive, Monsieur Guys had made his preparations 
for his departure, and was going in a few days to 
Aleppo—he, who knew all her servants, their names, 
where they had sprunge from, and everything about 
them, and who, had they committed any erime, could 
have at once traced them to their hiding-places. I felt 
my loneliness: 1 had no one to look to, to help me in 
any great difficulty. I saw, when 1 returned from à 
walk, or entered the house unexpeetedlv, how the older 
ones were often sitting in elose eabal together, and I 
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heard their wlmspers, like conspirators laying their 
leads together for some evil purpose. Why had I 
not written down more for these last three days? I 
said to myself, when [ saw thic scantiness of my 
memorandumes : alas! my mind was ill at ease. 

The name of Sir Francis Burdett was often men- 
tioned, and various conjectures formed to account for 
his long silence. The prince, who had promised to 
write, where was he got to? Every hope seemed to 
fail. The prince, when he left Lady Eester Stanhope, 
had been eutrusted with à copy of the correspondence, 
such as it afterwards appeared in the newspapers, and 
he had undertaken to makeit public: she was therefore 
in daily expectation of receiving information from him 
of its transmission to Europe, and through what 
channel it would appear. But no letter came, and 
this reudered her fidgety and uneasy ; for she con- 
ceived it to be of vital importance to her intercsts that 
her case should be made known as specdily as possible, 
hoping, from publicity, to come more specdily at the 
truth about the propertyto which she thought herself en- 
titled, and which, she supposed, was withheld from her. 

The tine meanwhile was beguiled in reading Lady 
Charlotte Bury’s novel, which, from the remarks and 


anecdotes it called forth, lasted out much longer than 
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it would with à common reader. In that part of the 
 Xfemoirs” where mention is made of the doubts that 
existed as to the validity of the Duke of Rochester’s 
will, Lady Hester observed, ‘ À person, who is in the 
daily habit of writing like another, might easily imi- 
tate his signature. Mr. Pitt, when I had written 
a paper, used to say, ‘ Sign it for me,” and I did ; 
because, when you write quickly, you write like ano- 
ther if you will. It is those who sit down to forge, 
and make their strokes slowly, that are found 
out, because there is an uneertainty in what they do.” 

Something else called forth another observation : 
tt Oh!” said Lady Hester, ‘ I used very often to tell 
Mr. Pitt, ‘You are not the grand statesman ; it was 
your father ;—vou are à little God Almighty sent 
from Heaven, who are always thinking of the respect 
due to the king, of complaisance to the peers, and who 
kill yourself out of compassion: 4e made them all 
tremble. Nevertheless, doctor, E know that he thought 
just as his grandfather did.” 

Wednesday, May 9.—T resumed reading at that part 
where Squire Mordaunt returns to Spetehingly on New- 
years Day. When the narrative comes to Mrs. de 
Vere’simcetmewith Mr. Fox, Lady Hester said, Fox, 
[ think, was thrown into a position with the Prince 


LL? 
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and his dissipated friends, from which lie never after-- 
wards could extricate himself, otherwise he would have 
been à different man ; but, mixed up with them, the 
king never could bear him: for, when Mr. Pitt took 
office in 1803, the king wrote to him (for I saw the 
letter), ‘ Would you force on me Mr. Fox, who de- 
bauched my son? &e. The last time I saw Mr. Fox. 
he was at Vauxhall with Mrs. Fox. She was dressed 
as some respectable housekeeper might be, with a 
black bonnet and some sort of a gown. T[ looked at 
her several times, but I could see nothing hke what [ 
should have expected in Mrs. Armstead: there was 
none of that manner.—” (here Lady Hester made up 
a kind of courtezan look that conveyed what she meant 
to sav.) “ Mr. Fox looked like the landlord of a public- 
house ; yet, when he spoke, doctor, he was sometimes 
very eloquent. On Mr. Fastingss trial he made 
many people ery. There were all the peers with their 
pocket-—handkcerehiefs ont—quite à tragedy ! bnt he 
made such à business of it—” (here Lady Hester sat 
upin bed, and, to show what shc meant, threw her arms 
first to the right and then to the left, and then thuniped 
the bed violently, making me wonder where she had 
found such strength ;)—* he was worsc than Punch.” 


Sir Walter Scott was mentioned in one place Il 
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the novel with great praise. ‘ lm not sure about 
Scott,” observed Lady Hester: “ he pretended to be 
a great Pittite, but he was half inclined to go over to 
Fox. He sont some of his poetry, where ho praised 
Fox, before he published it, to say he would not pub- 
lish it, if it were displeasing ; but [told him he was 
to do just as he liked, and to let it stand, as it made 
no difference what le wrote.” 

Thursday, May 10.— Lady Fester Stanhope was 
very low to-day, sceminelv exhausted with eoughine, 
when ! saw her about one c’elock. She continued to 
foilow her own mode of eure, which now consisted in 
swallowing yolks of fresh eggs, sucking oranges br 
dozens, sippiug finjàns of strong coffce with ambergris 
mn it, and drinking small classes of rum and milk. 
Her food was of the most objcetionable kind. She 
thought, as many others do, that what are reputed 
strong viands give strength to the body, without the 
slightest regard as to whether the stomaeh could di- 
gest ant assimilate them so as to afford nourishment. 
Thus she often had meat pies, eating the meat an 
Jelly, forced meat balls, becf cabébs, Ge. 

Shayklhi Mohammed Nasÿb, a Mograbyÿn, whom 
had sent away on the 19th of April without a present, 


made lus appearance again to-day.  Fle had been to 
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the Emir Beshÿr and to other great persons in the 
mountain, to collect à hundred piasters or two here 
and there, à practice common with these shaykhs 
versed in the Mahometan religion and in the com- 
mentaries on the Alcoran. They go from palace to 
palace, are lodged and fed for à night or two, discourse 
with the great man once or twice a day, if he is at 
Hberty, and repay the hospitality they reccive either 
by their learning, or by their skill as alchvmists, or 
as astrologers, or by the news they bring from the 
cities they have passed through, and of the great men 
they have seen : for they find admission everywhere. 

The dervises are another set of visitors, very fre- 
quent in the houses of the rien. They are the mendi- 
cant friars of the East, itincraut monks, whose pre- 
tensions to sanctity are heightened by a strange cos- 
tume. Some of them—for they are of dificrent orders 
—let their hair aud beards grow long and hang 
dishevelled, and wear black and shagey shecp or bear 
or tiger skins. By thoir sides hang a scorc of strange- 
looking ünplements—a carved cup in wood, a back- 
scratcher, to facilitate the chasc after vermin in parts 
where their hands cannot casily reach, a pottle for 
water, a bullock’s horn, or a coneh shell to blow instend 


of it, long rosarics of immense beads, an ostrich’s ege 
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—God knows what ! They are all impudent, intru- 
sive begoars, and are as well known and appreciated 
in the East as the Franciscans, Capuchins, and other 
friars, are in the West, who are but the humble imi- 
tators of their more audacious, and, let me say, 
cleverer prototypes. 

It was on a winter's day that one of these people, 
being refused à night’s lodging and à oakchÿsh at 
Lady Hester’s, invoked à curse on the house and its 
inmates. He took his horn from his side, blew three 
or four blasts, and uttered some imprecations which 
vere uuintelligible to me. ‘The wholo scene was à 
picture. le was a dervise of the order called Bek- 
tashy, daring and fearless as men are who know that 
noue will venture to lay hands on them, athletic, with 
raven locks of disproportionate thickness and length, 
and elad in as wild-looking garments as the imagina- 
tion of à stage-manager could invent for Caliban, or 
some such monster. His large, rolling cye, his fea- 
tures darkened by a weather-beaten existence, his white 
tceth, his shagey and hairy breast, his naked feet and 
less, and his strange accoutrements, made him alto- 
gether à remarkable being. The wind blew high at 
the time, the rain swept up through the valley from 


the sea in a white shect, as the squalls every now and 
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then suceeeded eaeh other ; and there he stood, under 
the cover of à dilapidated building, which those who 
have visited Dar Jôon may reeollect as being near 
the entrance gate. He had been fed with a good din- 
ner—for nobody ever eame without having somethine 
to eat put before hin—but he had heard that other 
dervises had left the house with fifty, à handred, nay, 
even two hundred piasters, and he expeeted to force a 
compliance with his demands for himself. [It must 
not be imagined that the servants beheld this action 
of his, and heard his anathema, with the same indif- 
ference that | did: they looked gloomy and appre- 
hensive. [t so happened that some pewits, or green 
plovers, had appeared in the mountain and in our 
neighbourhood just about the same time. ‘The me- 
laneholy cry of these birds, as they are not common 
in Syria, is considered of bad augury by the Turks. 
It was in the month when Lady Elester was im the 
worst stage of her illness ; and they coupled these things 
together, and drew from them nnfavourable omens. 
But Lady Hester had said to me— Keep away, if 
von can, all those shaykhs and dervises ; it will only 
torment me to know they are there, for 1 ean’t see 
them. TI have no money to give them, and they are 


too cunning to trust their news and information, if 
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they have any to give, to anybody but me.” I was 
determined, therefore, to send him off; the more so. 
as F did not like his physiognomy, and as the village 
was elose at hand, where he would find à night 
lodging in the khan or caravansery. 

Bat let us return to the Mograbyÿn shaykh. When 
L'told him that Lady [ester was ill and eould ee 
nobody, he said, if I would but let her know who he 
was, he was sure she would receive him: that he had 
several times had the honour of an audience, and that 
her Felicity had expressed herself so pleased with his 
conversation as once to have engaged him to quit Zyb. 
where he lived, and to come and settle at Jôon with his 
funily. I therefore represented this to her ladyship. 
but she refused to see him. The cireumstance, how- 
ever, gave rise to the following conversation : — 

‘: People,” said she, ‘never should be sent away 
who show a very great earnestness to be admitted ; 
for althoughi many times they might be but beguars, 
sometimes it was not so. When my grandfather was 
ill, a inan on horseback came to the door and insisted 
on seeing him. My grandmamina presented herself, 
and asked him what was his business, telling him 
Lord Chatham was so ill that he could receive nobody. 
The man sigmfied that nothing would do, but he must 


Lo 
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see Lord Chatham hünself. After ineffectuaily trying 
to induce him to diselose his business, grandmamma 
Chathan at last admitted him into my grandfather s 
room, but behind à screen, so that they were still in- 
visible to each other. ‘That will not do,’ observed the 
persevering man ; ‘ I must see your lordship's face, and 
be sure it is vou.” ‘l'he sercen being removed, and the 
man assured of who he was speaking to, drew out à tin 
ease, containing the will of Sir Something l’ynsent, 
leaving my grandfather two estates, one in \Viltshire, 
of 24,000 à year, and the other, Burton Pynsent, of 
210,000 ; his will only saying he had done it in ad- 
iniration of his character. The Wiltshire estate was 
sold immediately, and the money frittered away (as 1 
heard from Mr. Wilson, the tutor) nobody knows 
how. Of the pictures my grandfather only reserved 
two, the portraits of the Marquis of Granby and of 
Adiniral Saunders, to give to the corporation of Ply- 
mouth. Of the rest, which were old family pictures, 


like Lady Cobham, &e., he took no notice whatever.”? 
« 

1 Jlcre must be some mistake in my notes; for Lady Cob- 
ham’s might have been à family picture, if the term were 
applied to Lord Chatham’s residence; but how could it be so, 
as beïonging to the Wiltshire estate?  Ilowever, 1 let ït stand 


as it was written at the time. 
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Thursday, May 11.— I read to Lady Hester for 
three hours out of the ‘* Memoirs of a Peeress.” As 
she lay on her bed, pale, wan, and exhausted, she 
looked like à person in the last stage of illness ; but, 
as the day advanced, she gencrally grew inore ani- 
mated. She made few remarks. The Duchess of Ro- 
chester now was become the Marchioness of T8, 
The ‘ jokes of Stowe,” as alluded to in the Memoirs, 
she exemplificd in this way: ‘One morning, whilst 
General Grenville was staying there, there came à 
letter, with his address on the cover, and ‘ Montrose ? 
in the corner. The gencral, not being intimate with 
the duke, said‘ What's this? let's see: what can 
make the duke write to me? On opening the letter, 
out came about fifty fleas, all jumping up to his face. 
The general’s extreme aversion to fleas was well known : 
he was so angry at this that he ordered 4 postchaise, 
and never would go to Stowc again. On Lord Glas- 
tonbury they played a joke of another sort: they 
put a paragraph in the papers, with initials, and other 
indications, that he had run off to Gretna Green. His 
aversion to women and to marriage Was as great as 
tie general’s aversion to fleas.” 

AS [ read on, the old squire’s death afiectel Lady 


Hester. ‘“ Flow rare is such à charaeter now !” said 
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she: *[ recollect some in my time. There was 
Sir John Dyke, who was an excellent man, but eare- 
less in his aflairs, and perhaps ruined by this time. 
But such men, when you get over the first two or 
three days, in which à few expressions may be strange 
in then conversation, become afterwards most agree- 
able society, and have much sterling worth. They 
are men who know somethine, and have real strait- 
forwardness of character: [always liked them.” 

In another place she said — * Doctor, when you 
reflect on this book, don’t you see the wide difference 
there is between refined people and vulear ones { 
There is Lady Isabella and Lady Helen, with à 
tyrannical and unkind mother—see how obedient and 
submissive they are; and, 1 dare say, though the 
daughters of à duchess, had she put them to do the 
most imenial oflices, they would have done them ; but 
vulgar people are always fancyino: themselves affronted, 
and their pride is hurt, and they are afraid of Lbemg 
lowered, and God knows what. You will thiuk it a 
strange thing to say, but 1t is my opinion that the 
vices of h'eh-born people are better than the virtues of 
low-born ones. By low-born 1 do not mean poor 
people ; for there are many without à sixpence who 


have high sentiments. It is that, among the low- 
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born, there is no spring of action that is good, even in 
their virtues. If they are laborious and industrious, 
it is for gain, not for the love of labour ; if they are 
learned, it is from pedantry ; if they are charitable, it 
is from ostentation ; if religions, from hypoerisy ; if 
studious of health. it is to gratify their gormandizing ; 
and so on. 1 repeat it again — the vices of the great 
are preferable to the virtues of such persons. Those of 
them that rise in the world always show their base 
origin: forif you kill à chicken and pick the feathers, 
they may fly up into the air for a time, but they fall 
down again upon the dunghill. The good or bad race 
inust peep out. God created ecrtain races from the 
beginning ; aud, although the pure may be crossed, 
and the cart-horse be taken out of the cart and put to 
the saddle, their foals will always show their good or 
bad blood. [ligh descent always shows itself, and low 
always will peep out. 1 never have known above 
two or three persons of common origin who had not 
something vulgar about them.” 

It was curious to hear how she would quote the 
opinion of the commonest persons as aflirmative of 
her notions in this respect. ‘A peasant told me, 


one day,” said Lady Ilester, in à conversation on this 


subject, © that he had met Captain ou the rond, 
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in his way to some part of the mountain ; and I asked 
him what he thought of him. ‘Why, replied the 
man, ‘there is something of good blood about hün, 
and something that is not: he is half thorough-bred 
and half kedÿsh” (he reader has already been told 
that £edÿshes are horses of no pedigree, used by shop- 
keepers and pedlars for the road.) ‘ And the man 
was right,” added Lady Hester. ‘ But, only think, 
what quickness of observation these people have. 
You cannot deceive them ; for, at a glance, they dis- 
cover at once what à man is. The girls, too, said 


is not quite ak@aber :” (akäaber means 


Captain 
distinguished in appearance) ‘he has à third part of 
a bad breed in him: aud they were right as well as 


, because 


the peasant ; for his mother was a Miss 


his father, disappointed in marrying Miss , Whom 


Lord O 


next day, went and married à young lady well brought 


danced with at à ball and married the 


up, but one not thoroughly bred He took his 
marines to the Emir Beshÿr on horseback ; horse- 
marines, doctor —and the natives to this day talk with 
astonishment of the ealves of the less of one of the 
ofhcers who was with him. 

‘ Did you ever know à better proof again how high 


descent will shew itself than im what 1 believe I told 
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you about Count Rewisky ? When coming to see me, 
from Beyrout, he was met by à common shepherd, of 
whom he asked the road to Sayda. The count was 
dressed like à Bedouin Arab, and was mounted on «a 
shabby mare, of good blood, it is true, but to all 
appearance not worth a hundred piasters. The shcp- 
herd, looking at him, replied, ‘Sir, you don't want to 
go to Sayda; it is the way to Jôon vou want to 
kuow. You are going to sec the English meeky” 
(queen) ; ‘ for a man of your rauk is fitting only to be 
her guest. This was exactly the case; he was coming 
to sce me; and, mean and poor as his appearance was, 
the peasant detccted his noble blood at à glance. 
“That noble-minded man, doctor, was à perfect 
convert to my opinions. Ile assured me that 1 had 
appeared to him at different times, and once in par- 
ticular he told me the following story. He had becn 
in conversation With the Emperor Alexander on a 
state affur of great importance, and the Emperor had 
tried to mduecc him to do something which the Count 
telt was the course he ought not to pursue as à man 
of integrity, and he begsed to be allowed some little 
time for consideration before he acceded to the Eim- 
peror's wishes. Alexander dismissed him, hoping 


that, by the next day, when he would see him again, 
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the Count would recollect himself, and who he (the 
Emperor) was. Count Rewisky, fretted almost to 
death, between the ruin he micbt bring on his fumily, 
if he opposed the Emperors wishes, together with 
the prospect of Siberia, and the stings of conscience, 
still wanted resolution to follow the path of virtue. 
But at night, when he was in bed, L, as he told me, 
appeared to him with a star on my forchead, and said 
to him— Count, follow the road which eonscience 
shows you is the right one, and fear nothing” The 
next day, the Count presented himself at the Em- 
peror's closet.—* Who is that? said a voice from 
within, and Alexander himself opened the door. He 
started, when he saw the Count. ‘Well, said he, 
‘[ trust you have got a little sense into your head 
since yesterday : yon have changed vonr mind, no 
doubt.—*{MYy mind, sire, remains unchanged, said 
the Count... ‘What a fine black horse that was 
saw you riding two or three days ago—<sueh à 
beautiful ereature © eried the Emperor, turuing the 
conversation suddenly ; and he never after mentioned 
the subject tu the Count.” 

Sunday, May 13—1 did not see Lady Iester 
until three o’elock in the afternoon.  *- Read to me,” 


she said, almost as soon as ? had sat down, “for | am 
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too exhausted to talk.” 1 began, in ‘the Memoirs of à 
Pecress,” at the chapter succeeding the burial of the 
squire, aud she listened for some tnne without saying 
a word. Àt last sue interrupted me, and observed 
that there was à great deal of good feeling in the 
book. ‘If I were rich enough,” she continued, “1 
would invite Lady Charlotte here—and she would 
come, for she has children, and would like to show 
them the East. Ilow pleasant it would be for me to 
have such a companion for two or threc hours à day ! 
What à beautiful woman she was! what an arm 
and hand ! I'have seen the whole Opera-[Touse turn 
to look at it on the front of the box. What a beautiful 
leg, too !—but the handsomest foot L ever saw in man 
or woman was Lord Down's. The last time [ ever 
imct Lady Charlotte was walking with her brother in 
Kensington Gardens : she walked so well !—not 
mincing, like some women, nor striding, like others, 
but with a perfect use of her Inubs, unafleeted and 
graccful. The duke, too, was like her in that respect : 
his smile was incomparably swect. I dont know 
where they were going; but they walked up to à 
party, seemed to talk and inquire about somebody, 
and then walked away together. [ler features were 


equally charmine with her person—with hair not 
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keteety” (the Arabic for hempy), “but approaching 
to a gold colour, and with a beautiful nose.” 

The narrative procceded to the remarks made on 
the Empress Josephine. ‘There, you see,” ex- 
elaimed Lady Kester, interrupting me, ‘was [ right 
about Josephine ? As soon as [ saw that print of her, 
which you sent me, [ saw at once she was artful 
beyond measure : I told you so, you know, some 
time ago. There are two or three lines about her face 
that make me think she was satanic. As for being 
handsome, that she never could have been. But 
Buonaparte, whatever Lady Charlotte may think, 
bad naturally something vulgar in his composition. 
He took a little from Ossian, a little from Cæsar, a 
little from this book, a little from that, and made up 
a something that was à good imitation of à great man ; 
but he was not in himself naturally great. As for 
killing the Duke d'Enghien, if he had killed all the 
Bourbons, for the good of France, [ should say 
nothing to that; but he had not much feeling. VVhen- 
ever he laments anybody, it is always for his own 
sake that he does it. I don’t understand, cither, à 
great man making eomplaints about the room he slept 
in not being good enough for him, or complaining of 


his champagne: I dare say he had slept in many à 
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worse. Had I been in his place, you would have seen 
how differently 1 should have acted, and that such a 
man as Sir Hudson Lowe should never have seen that 
he could have the power of vexing me. He was not 
what I call a man of genius: à man of considerable 
talent he certainly was. A nan of genius is like a 
fine diamond: what 1 understand by à fine diamond 
is one resembling à large drop of water—smooth and 
even on every side; so that whichever way you look 
at it, there is à blaze of light that secms as if it 
would spread as vou gazc on it. However, men of 
genius have seldom a look that would tell you they 
arc 50; for, what à hcavy-looking man Mr. Fox was! 
did you ever see him? Mr. Pitt, again, had nothing 
remarkable in his appcarance; Mr. Pitt’s was not a 
face that save one the idea of à elever man. Ashe 
walked through the park, you would have taken him 
for a poct, or some such person, thin, tall, and rather 
awkward ; looking upwards as if his ideas were cx air, 
and not remarking what was passing around him: 
there was no expression in him at such à moment. It 
was my srandfather who had the fine look. The best 
picture of him is that at Chevening : he 1s represented 
in his robes. The colour and fire in his eves altogether 


is very finc. Gcorgio pleased me, when (on his return 
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from England) he said, ‘ Vour face, my lady, is just 
like your grandpapa's: for the forchead, and the 
upper part of the nose, and the contour of the eonntc- 
nance, [ know are the same.” ?” 

As [I read on about Mr. Fox’s illness and death, 
Lady Hester lay absorbed in her reflections almost as 
ifinatrance. Her pipe fell from her hands, and the 
bowl of it, turning downwards, emptied its lighted 
contents on the blanket of her bed. [ had not ob- 
served this at first, until the smell of burning made 
ie look up, and Æ rose to knock off the tobacco on 
the floor. A great round hole had been burnt, but 
this was à common occurrence, and she never or seldom 
noticed such accidents : my rising, however, disturbed 
her from her reverie, and she spoke as follows :—" 

 NTi, Fox, after Mr. MPitts dent, sent two dise 


tinct messages to me, offering me the means of seeuring 


l'Much has been written in prose and verse on the advan- 
tages and mischicf of smoking tobacco. "Tissot, among others, 
filled a volume to prove that half the maladies of mankind 
may be traced to the use of tobacco. But when some millions 
of people, male and female, as in Turkey, smoke from morning 
till night, and live, florid and robust, to a good old age, it may 
be questioned whether ‘Fissot showed the sanc sagacity in his 
nosological rescarches on this as on other subjects. There are 


a great many amusing scraps on smoking in the numbers of 
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\ 


an independence for life. One was by Mr. Ward, 
who said plainly to me—* You know, Lady Fester, 


vou can never live, with your present hicome, as you 


the “ Penny Magazine” All I'eansay is that Lady Iester gave 
her sanction to the practice by the habitual use of the long 
oriental pipe, which use dated from the ÿcar 1817,or thereabouts. 

As she had now kept her bed for many weeks, we will 
describe her there, when, lying with her pipe in her mouth, 
talking on politics, philosophy, morality, religion, or on any 
other theme, with her accustomed eloquence, and closing her 
periods with a whiff that would have made the Dachess of 
utland stare with astonishment, could she have risen from 
her tomb to have seen her quondam friend, the brilliant orna- 
ment of a London drawing-room, clouded in fumes so that her 
features were sometimes invisible. Now, this altered individual 
had not a covering to her bed that was not burnt into twenty 
holes by the sparks and ashes that had fallen from her pipe; 
and, had not these coverings been all woollen, it is certain 
that, on some unlucky night, she must have been consumed, 
bed and all. 

Her bed-room, at the end of every twenty-four hours, was 
strewed with tobacco and ashes, to be swept away and again 
strewed as before; and it was always strongly impregnated 
with the fumes. 

The finest tobacco the country could produce, and the 
elcanest pipes (for she had a new one almost as often as a fop 
puts on new gloves), could hardly satisfÿ her fastidiousness ; 
and À have known her footman get as many scoldings as there 


were days in the weck on that score.  Irom euriosity, Ï once 
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have been aceustomed to live; and, therefore, take 
my advice, and accept Mr. Fox’s eivility.” I told him 
that it was not from à personal disregard for Mr. Fox 
that ! refused ; because, when I asked Mr. Pitt, upon 
one occasion, who was the eleverest inan in England, he 
answered, ‘Mr. Fox: but, as the world only knew 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox as opposed to each other, I 
should be considered as receiving benefits from Mr. 
Pitts enemy. ‘ You will live to repent your refusal,’ 
said Br. Ward. TJ 'answered him that might be, but 
that, if he talked for a year, he never would alter my 
resolution.” 

Lady Hester went on. “Mr. Fox’s offer, doctor, 
was as good as ten tliousand pounds a year to me. He 
counted a bundle of pipes, thrown by after a day or two’s 
use, any onc of which would have fetched five or ten shillings 
in London, and there were once hundred and two. ‘The woods 
she most preferred were jessamine, rose, and cork. She never 
smokced cherry-wood pipes, from their wcight, and becanse she 
liked cheaper ones, which she could renew oftener. She never 
arrived at that perfectability, which is scen in many smokers, 
of swallowing the fumes, or of making them pass out at her 
nostrils. The pipe was to her what a fan was or is in a lady’s 
hand—a means of having something to do. She forgot it 
when she had a letter to write, or any serions occupation. It 
is not so with the studious and Literary man, who fancics it 


helps reflection or promotes inspiration. 
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was to make me ranger of some park, with a house ; 
and then ! was to have à house in town, and the rest 
was to be done in the way they shuffle those things 
through the public offices. 

“By the other, 1 was offered apartments in” (I 
think she said) “ Windsor Castle: but then, you 
know, 1 must have been à courtier; and { rather 
chose to live independent, on account of my two bro- 
thers. And why did I take that house in Mountague 
Square” (she always called it Mountague Square), “ but 
on their account? When I furnished it, 1 had got 
some things which I had saved up, and which were of 
no use in Downing Strect: these T'inade use of now ; 
but there were pcople so mean as to eome and spy 
about me, and form unfair conjectures as to liow [I 


gotthem. — 


was one, who even went to à large 
shop, and, from à kind of pencil drawing which he 
had made, inquired how much such à lamp as he had 
seen at my house would cost. They told him seventy- 
five guineas. This lamp had been given me by the 
Princess of Wales; but I never satisficd thicir malig- 
nity by telling them: 1 let them talk on. And, 
doctor, furnishing my house was no trifling expeuce 
to me. But I thought it best that my brothers 


should have somewlherc to invite their friends to when 
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in town; and Ï fitted up two bed-rooms and two 
breakfast-rooms for them with every luxury they 
could have. Neither were they furnished in à com- 
mon way; for there were their libraries to each, and 
everything eustomary in fashionable life. Why, 
James used to have quite a levée ; and breakfast was 
always on table from nine to twelve, with tea and 
coffee, and chieken, and tongue, and eold meat, and 
all that. Nash often used to say to me, ‘ Lord, my 
lady, it is a great pity to make all this waste: [ am 
sure many of those oflicers make their dinner off 
the colonel’s late breakfasts.” But I used to answer, 
‘ Never mind ;” because I thought some of those men, 
althongh they were people 1 could not know, might 
be useful to him. He might want a second, or there 
night be some other case, where one of these persons 
might be sent when another eould not, and so on. 
Ï do not say 1 could not know them, from pride ; but 
it would have been very awkward for me to have had 
a red-faccd captain coming up to me with, ‘My dear 
Lady Hester, how do yon do? Why, T recolleet à 
very respectable Cheshire gontleman, coming once 
iuto à box at the Opera, where [ was seated with 
some duehess and some great folks, L forget who, and 


claiming acquaintanec with me. [ very eivilly an- 
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swered him with, ‘ I hope vou are well, Mr. T——. 
how are all your friends in Cheshire ? But, doctor, 
to hcar the tittering and the whispers of—° Who is 
your dear friend, Lady Hester ? — reallv, the cut of 
his brecches is particularly excellent ©” and another, 
in a simpering voice, asking, ‘ What on carth did the 
man wear so many watches for? and then some one 
crying, ‘Oh! they arc the buttons of his evat ;” and 
then à laugh, so that even I could hardly stand it. 

‘ So, doctor, what 1 did for James and Charles was 
to let them have à place to sec their acquaintances ; 
and EL every now and then gave à dinuer, to kecp 
together for them a certain number of Mr. Pitt’s par- 
ticular friends. And tlhiou, in the summer, [ would 
zo down to some retired spot in Wales, or somewhere, 
where [ saved as much as F eould.! 

‘* But,” she continued. ‘would you believe it? all 
the time [ kept house in Mountague Square, not one 


of these pcople, not one of my relations, over sent me 


! About the time of the Duke of York's affair with Mrs. 


Clarke, Lady Hester went into Wales, and, in an inn at Builth, 
she got round her the exciseman, the apothecary, the landlord, 
and some of the village farmers. “ Pray, Mr. Innkceper,” she 
said, “how should you like a painted wife, with half-a-dozen 


finc gentlemen about her, shaking the hair-powder on her 


VOL, III. K 
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a single thing to help me on. Ah! now and then à 
sea-captain would offer me a pipe of wine: but I al- 
ways put him civilly off with a ‘Not now, but when 
you return from [ndia,” or some such answer. And, 
from that time to this, these saune relations would, I 
believe, have let me starve, for anght they eared. 

“ You often wonder why [ scold and scold, and 
try to make vou bring up your children to be useful 
to themselves and others, and neglect all frivolous and 
empty appearances : but the reason is that the world 
is so hoartless, that if You came to want à shilling, 
you would not find à friend to give you one. If I, 
who had thousands of friends and acquaintances, have 
been left to linger here, deserted and neglected, what 
would be the lot of à common person? Ias any one 


of my relations, any one of my friends, any one of 


face? Or is it agrecable, Mr. M. to have the window opened 
at dinner-time, in a cold November day, to Ict out the smells 
of a parcel of dogs? I suppose, if you had an uncomfortable 
home, you would think yourself at liberty to take a little 
pleasure elsewhere.” With specches of that sort she won them 
all over to the duke’s side. To hear her relate the story her- 
self, with her mimickry of the men and the landlady, to each 
of whom she addressed some question, which brought the case 
home to their own feelings, was infinitely amusing : it was onc 


of the best scencs L ever heard her act. 
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those whom Mr. Pitt, and perhaps I, enriched, come 
forward to help me ?—not one, 

& J have had à hard time for five-and-twenty vears ; 
but you will never see me now in some of those con- 
vulsions about it [ once used to have: for, thank 
God, my spirits are as good, when my cough leaves me 
quict, as ever they were. And what is the use of 
trusting in man? No; my reliance is in God; and, 
ifitis his will to get me out of my difhiculties, he will 
do it in spite of them all. My only trouble is some- 
times about my debts: but J think all will be paid, 
and from England too. So here [ am, and we will 
now talk of something else: but Ï must first tell you 
a little Eastern story. 

There was a man who lived in afluence at Da- 
maseus, surrounded by à happy and prosperous family, 
when some reverses in business ruined his fortune, 
and he was reduced to the necessity of exerting his 
talents and industry in order to try to maintain his 
station in life. As he wanted neither, he flattered 
himself that, from his numerous connexions, he should 
soon re-establish his affairs: but à fatality scemed to 
hang over him; for, just as he was about to begin 
business again, the plague broke out in the city, and 
his wife and daughters were among the victims. 


K 2 
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‘* Unable to bear the sight of a place where such 
afictions had overtaken him, he removed to Bevrout, 
a seaport of some eonsequence even at that time, al- 
though mueh more so now, and there, with his son 
and à faithful servant, he opened a small shop, stocked 
with such wares as he could procure without much 
advance of capital. But here again he was unsuc- 
cessfuls; for, his son becoming answerable for the 
debts of a man who had befriended him, and being 
unable to pay, his father’s little all was disposed of to 
save hün from prison, and by degrees beucary over- 
took them. He then engaged himself as elerk to a 
merchant, next turned schoolmaster, until, his sight 
fainng him, he at last became stone-blind, and, in 
despair, he resolved to quit à country, where, in spite 
of his exertions, his position every day had grown 
worse and worse. 

‘ Accordinoly, he embarked with his son for Da- 
mietta in à vessel where there were fourtcen passengers 
besides himself, and among them two divers, people 
who set a living on these coasts by diving for sponges, 
which they bring up from the bottom of the sea. It 
was the winter season, and the weather proved tem- 
pestuous. In crossing the bar of Daunietta. where the 


current of the Nile, opposed to the waves of the sea, 
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often makes à dangerous surf, the vessel foundereil, 
and every soul perished, except the old man, who, 
when the others took to the boat, being blind, was 
unable to shift for himself, and clung to the wreck. 
from whieh he was removed the day afterwards. 

+ Struck with the singular decrces of Providence, 
that an old blind man should have escaped the dangers 
of the sea where even divers were drowned, he piously 
raised his eyes to Heaven and said, ‘ 1 see where my 
fault has been: TL have relied on my own exertions 
and the help of man, when T should have trusted m 
God alone. TIleneeforth I will put my faith in him. 
and nobody else.” His peculiar case became known 
among the merchants of Damietta, and à subseription 
was made for him ; so that, in a few days. he had more 
money at his disposal than all his friends and all 
his exertions, when he relied on them alone, had ever 
procured for him. His serenity of mind returned; à 
sinall but sufhcient subsistence was secured to him ; 
and he spent the remainder of his days in pious grati- 
tude to the Almighty, whose wholesome ehastisements 
had brought him to à proper sense of the futility of 
human plans, unless we confide in his goodness to 


second our endeavours.” 
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Wellington — Vexation of Ilis Royal Highness — Letter to 
Mr. K., merchant at Beyrout — Letter to Lord Brougham — 
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the maids and reccivers of stolen goods— Black doses for the 
Prince’s suite — Letter from Lady Hester to the Duke of 


Bavaria on his intended visit— The Duke leaves Syria. 
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CAPTER VII 


Tuesday, May 15.—1T had been to Sayda to-day. 
and was within à mile of Jon, on my return. when I 
saw a servant making towards me in breathless haste. 
A letter had arrived for me from Beyrout. which 
Lady Hester had immediately forwarded to me on 
the road by this man, charging him to deliver it with 
all possible speed, so that it should reach me before the 
close of daylight. The reason of all this extraordinary 
haste was that [ might be enabled to commumicate 
at once with her, if necessary, concerning its contents ; 
as the vigil of Wednesday commenced at sunset on 
Puesday, from which hour till the followimus sunset 
she could neither see me, nor admit of any message from 
me. The reader will remember that on every Wednes- 
dav. from suuset to sunset, her ladyship was invisible. 

But there was no occasion, as it happened, for so 
much precaution. The letter was from Mr. K.. an 


K 
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English merchant at Beyrout, informing me of the 
alarming 1llness of his wife, aud begging, in the most 
pressing terms, that { would use all expedition (as he 
was pleased to express himself) to come and save her, 

As the sun was now setting, 1 desired the servant 
to tell Lady Hester that there would not be time in 
the interval for me to see her, and that 1 shonld be 
obliged to set off that night to Beyrout. 1 made my 
arrangements accordingly, and started at three o’elock 
in the morning, about two hours before daylight. 
accompanied by à servant. The horses were all at 
urass some miles from the house, so that E was oblived 
to perform the journey on an ass. Ît took me eleven 
hours ; and, où my arrival, 1 found that Mrs. K. had 
died in the mornins. 

There was à very decent inn at Beyrount. kept by 
one Guiseppe Paraschiva, à Greek, who save the most 
copious repasts that a hungry traveller can desire to 
find. Having ordered my dinner, 1 went to the 
French consuls house, thinking there to meet with 
the physieian who had attended Mrs. K. In the 
quadrangle of his residence À saw à munber of per- 
sons assembled, and an auction voins on. } had not 
made three steps towards the cirele, when a gentle- 


aan who knew me advanced in à hurried manner 
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towards me. “Touch nobody.” said he; ‘the plague 
is in the town: it has taken us by surprise; threc 
persons have died to-day in the blacksmiths” strect.?! 
lthanked my friend, and, having seen Monsienr Guys, 
who confirmed the bad news of the plague and of 
Mis. Ks death, 1 hastened away. and went to the 
English consuls, Mr. Moore. He was already in 
quarantine. and reecived me at the doorway of his 
house, where it happened Lord Prudhoc was then sit- 
ting, in the same predicament. 

The funeral of Mrs. K. took place in the cvening. 
Her case had been à melancholy one: her sufferings 
must have been excruciating ; and the affection of the 
husband, «nxious to save the hfe of à wife he loved to 
distraction, mduced him to allow of certain unskilful 
efforts for her relicf. no dounbt well intended, bnt 
assuredly haneful to the patient. The lady was 1 
German, à model of domestie purity and affection, 


and idolized by her husband. 


In all cities in Turkey, trades of the same kind are alwars 
in the same strect in a cluster. ‘Thns, the saddlers arc in one 
strect, the druggists, or grocers, in another, the shocmakers in 
another: and it is customary to say, when directing to a place 
in à town—"% Close to the goldsmiths bazar, heyond the carn- 


market, before yon come to the Blacksmiths’ Street,” &e. 
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l saw Mr. K. the following day, and condoled with 
lum on his loss. He was like a distracted man, and 
lay prostrate on his sofa, vowing vengeance against 
the French doctor, whom he denounced as his wite’s 
inurderer. 

Saturday, May 19.—A5s the Franks had now begun 
to shut up their houses, and the report of fresh cases 
of plague had created some consternation, [ returned 
to Jôon. The preceding evening, whilst paying a 
visit to Monsieur and Madame Guys, he put into my 
hands à file of newspapers, à packet of letters, and à 
pareel, just arrived by a French merchant-vessel from 
Marscilles. The parcel contained Mr. George Robin- 
sons “Three Years Residence in the East,” which 
the author himself had kindly forwarded to me from 


Paris. TL 'had the pleasure of opening it at the thirty- 


sixth page of his volume on Syria, and of reading to 
my friends, Monsieur and Madame Guys, the well- 
deserved tribute paid to their hospitality and dis- 
tinguished merits, which exeited in them à livelv 
emotion. * We do our best,” said Monsieur Guys. 
‘to make Beyrout agreeable to such travellers as we 
are fortunate enongh to become acquainted with ; but 
it is not always that we meet with such grateful 


ackuowledgments.” Mr. Robinson, in his Arab dress, 
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was the exact similitude of Burekhardt, alias Shaykh 
Ibrahim. He also spoke Arabie with a degree of 
fluencey that made it probable, had he spent as many 
years in the East as Mr. Burckhardt, he would have 
been able, like him, almost to have passed for a 
native. 

Being long familiar with the road from Beyrout to 
Say da, it would be difficult for me to conjure up such 
a picture of its rocky and'solitary horrors as that 
which has been drawn by M. Lamartine. Features 
so romantic could have been portrayed only under 
the sudden inspiration of novelty and surprise. First 
impressions are strongly contrasted with thie hackneyed 
indifference of one who has traversed the same ground 
over and over again, and is become familiar with its 
peeuliarities.  Instcad, therefore, of describing what 
would strike the eye of the new-comer, let us substi- 
tute a sketeh or two of the aetual mannuers of the 
people in the khans or on the high road, as they arc 
presented to the habitual observer. 

l left Beyrout on my return as soon as the city gates 
were open, which was before suprise. The mulberry 
grounds and olive groves through which the road lies 
extend in this direction for tour or five miles. Then 


the sandy soil ceases, the spurs of Mount Lebanon 
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come down to within a few hundred yards of the sea- 
shore, and sometimes mect the waves. I was over- 
taken hereabout by three horsemen, all Christians— 
for Christians and Turks are seldom seen riding in 
company—and one of this goodly trio was, thus earlv 
in the morning, smging with all the force of his lungs. 
Osman Chaôosh, who was with me, said, “ That man, 
who 1s so merry, is reputed to have the best voice in 
all Sayda. Ee goes very often into the Mountain to 
the different Emirs’ palaees, where he remains a fort- 
night together, and diverts them by his songs. They 
say the prinees are so fond of him that he sometimes 
brings away bags full of money. Then he is invited 
to weddings, and to merehants’ and agas’ parties, and 
wherever gaiety or amusement of any kind is going 


° 
Ê 


forward By this time they had come up with us, 
and were questioning Osman, in a low voice, where 
had been. &e. They then kissed their hands, touched 
their turbans, and. passing a-head, being well mounted 
on good mares, they soon outstripped us, and left us 
behind. Osman resumed the conversation‘ Did you 
observe that rider, with a full face, on the chestnut 
mare, With à saddle covered with brocade ? Well, 


that is one of the best penmen we have in all the 


pashalik. [le was a government secretary at Acre, 
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and vast sums of money passcd through his hands ; 
but some stuck to his fingers, and, being found out, 
he was bastinadoed and sent by the Pasha to the 
Lemän,” (place for convicts) ‘where he remained 
some months. He was not badly off, however, as he 
did nothing, except smoking his pipe all day. Ile has 
now been out a good bit, but is employed again.”— 
‘“ And is he well received in society after such an 
exposure,” | asked.—* Why not?” replied Osman ; 
‘he was not quite clever enough, and he suffered for 
it—that’s all.” 

\Ve soon after came to à khan, called El Khaldy, 
where we found the three horsemen dismounted, and 
seated under the shed, drinking arrack and smoking. 
{ made à halt likewise to get something for breakfast. 
The khankecper spread à clean mat on tlie floor of the 
estrade, and on this 1 sat down. À brown carthenware 
dish of {cben, or eurdled milk, was served up with a 
wooden spoon, and about half à dozen bread-cakes, in 
size and substance like pancakes, were placed before me. 
When F had eaten this, à pipe and à finjàn of coflee, 
with à Jump of sugar out of à little provision which 
Osman had in his saddle-bags (a precaution necessary 
in these public-honses, where no such Inxury is found), 


finished my temperate meul. The ex-conviet and tho 
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singer were treated as great gentry, which T could 
easily observe by the attention the master paid them. 
Wäalst [ was smoking my pipe, another horseman 
arrived with à groom on foot. The groom tied up 
the horse in front of the khan, took off the saddle- 
bags, and, from à napkin, which he spread on the 
mat where his master had been littered down like 
myself, he pulled out bread, cheese, and à paper of 
haläawy, ox nougat, as the French call it. Then, 
having unstrapped the uoscbag of corn, lie tied it over 
the horse’s head, and came and seated himself opposite 
his master, and both besan to eat with sharp appetites, 
master and servant without any distinetion. The land- 
lord brought a small bottle with a spout to it full of 
arrack, and à tumbler, which were set down without a 
word being spoken, shewing he was well acquainted with 
his guests’ taste. The gentleman—as persons always 
do in the East—invited me to join him ; and, on my 
thaukiug him, he did the same to à poor peasant who 
was seated near us. Good brecding among them re- 
quires that, when they eat, they should ask those 
present to do the same; but nobody ever thinks of 
accepting the invitation, unless pressed upon him in a 
manner which is understood to preclude à refusal. 


‘The conversation now became gencral. and turned on 
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the river Damoor, which empties itself into the sea 
midway between Beyrout and Sayda, and often swells, 
from the rains and the meltine of the snows in the 
mountain, so as to become excecdingly dangerous to 
ford, as therc is no bridge over it. “ What à fool the 
Jew was,” cried once, “to lose his life for a few 
piasters ! The guides offered to take him across for a 
khyreak—{four of them, two at the hoad and two at 
the flanks of his mule ; but he must needs haggle, 
and would give no more than ten piasters ; and, sec- 
ing onc of the Pasha’s estafcttes get across safe, he 
fancied he could do the same: but they know the 
ford as well as the guides ; for they traverse it daïly. 
So the Jew was carried off, and noither he nor his 
mule were ever seen afterwards.”—t It was just the 
same.” said a second speaker, “with the peasant from 
Medjdeloony who was going to buy wheat at Bey- 
rout: for you know, gentlemen, à Greck vessel had 
arrived from Tarsûs with very good corn, at four 
and à half piasters the roop. Well, he too was rash 
enough to suppose he could get acruss alone, and they 
only asked him five piasters—only à fourth of what 
they wauted of the Jew. Bat the waters were up to his 
armpits ; and, his foot slipping just in the deepest 


put, he fell, and, after à few strugoles, was carricd 
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out to sea. All the peasants of the village, which, 
you know, is close by where the English quecn lives, 
came down to watch if the body was cast ashore: for 
they say he had above à thousand piasters in his 
girdle from different poor families, who had comnnis- 
sioned him to buy for them: and the poor ereatures 
were naturally anxious to recover it.” 

Having smoked my pipe, Î mounted my ass, crossed 
the Damôor in safety, and halted again at Nebby 
Yuness, a santon’s, where there are two comfortable 
rooms for travellers, attached to the shrine. Here I 
smoked another pipe, heard a long string of compli- 
ments and grateful expressions from tlie ë@m (who 
lived there to show the shrine to pilgrims), im return 
for the donations which Lady Eester sent occasionally 
to the shrine, and which he pocketed.  T remounted, 
struck off at Zumelly from the high road into the 
mountain by à cross country path, and at about five 
o’elock reached Jôon. 

Khaldy, of which mention was made above, is à 
spot which has been too much neglected by travellers ; 
and it would be well if some one, who had leisure and 
ability for such rescarches, would pass à day or two 
there, to make an aceurate examination, and to take 


drawings of the numberless sarcophaoi which lie about 
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on the ground, or are hewn in the solid rock. Many 
of them have bas-reliefs on them ; and, as such à mass 
of tombs must necessarily imply the former vicinity 
of some ancient city, diligent research might lead to 
the discovery of historical autiquities in the neish- 
bourhood. 

There is à day in the year, in the month of June 
or July, [ now forget which, when hundreds of Chris- 
tians resort to this spot from Beyrout, Sayda, aud the 
villages of Mount Lebanon, for the celebration of à 
saint’s festival ; and a part of the holiday consists in 
washing themselves in the sea. The crauiologist 
might have à fine field for study in bcholding a hun- 
dred bare heads at the same time around him. Î| 
happened once to ride through Khaldy on that very 
saints day, and never was [ so struek with anything 
as with the sight of countless shaved leads, almost all 
having à conical shape, quite unlike European leads. 
But, besides this, à stranger would sce much merry- 
inaking, dancing, drinking, and many mountain fe- 
male dresses united here, which he would have to 
seck for through twenty districts at any other time. 
Monsieur Las Cases has à painting of this spot, which 
may, or might once, be seen at the Cobelins manufac- 


tory at Paris, of which establisuent he was director 
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some years ago, or else in Monsieur Denon’s collee- 
tion. It is one of those exaggerated fancy paintings 
which artists are never pardonable for making, when 
they are intended to be shown as faithful copies ; be- 
cause, like certain historical novels, they lend a false 
colouring to facts and realities. There are other un- 
truths besides those which are spoken or written ; 
and these undoubtedly may be classed amongst the 
most reprehensible. I often recretted that my nu- 
merous oceupations prevented me from wandering over 
this interesting field of inquiry. 

Sunday, May 20.—1 gave Lady iester an account 
of the tragical end of poor Mrs. K., which induced her 
to write a letter of consolation to the afllieted widower, 
of whom, though she had never seen him, she was a 


sincere well-wisher. Thisisa copy of it :— 
To Mr. K., merchant at Beyrout. 
9 © 


Jôon, May 20, 1835. 
Se, 

Nearly à year ago Ï had commissioned A/0kadÿn— 
Mr. Lancaster’s idle and talkative ci-devant young 
servant—to felicitate you upon your marriage: but 
now the task of administering consolation for the late 


sad event devolves upon me. Mrs. K.’s conduct, from 
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the first. had made a strong impression upon my mind. 
Young and handsome, as she was, to have left her 
country to follow you, argued her to be of no common 
mould.  Avoiding to be detrimental to your Interests, 
and giving up the empty homage, which vanity would 
have demanded with most women, that you should 
have left your affairs to accompany her — above con- 
sidering what seandal might set afluat in the world — 
she foliowed the dictates of her own heart, and relied 
npon your honour: à circumstance, which, in the 
annals of your life, ought not to be forgotten. 

That vou should be in despair at the loss of such à 
woman 1s but too natural: but you should consider, 
at the same time, that you have enjoyed perhaps in 
this onc year more happiness than falls to the share of 
many, even during the course of their lives. Thank 
God for it ! and do not, by despondency, displease the 
Ommipotent who las thus favoured you, or allow that 
amiable ereature in other regions, from which she is 
perhaps still watching over you, to witness your 
despair. 1 have heard from one who knows you that 
you are of a mauly character. Without making any 
sacrifice of those feclings which belong to encrgetie 
people only, make use of that energy and good sense 


to palliate vour gricfs ; and Low with resignation to 
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the will of the Almighty. TI am quite against persons 
endeavouring to drive away sorrow by hurry or dissi- 
pation : cool reflection eau alone bring some balm to 
the soul. 

I have discovered the origin of the Irish as well 
as that of the Scotch. The Irish are from a tribe of 
Arabs, the most distinguished in the desert, whose 
women, for many thousand years, have been famous 
for their beauty, anû the men likewise for their strong 
attachments, The [rish have yet à great part to play 
in the world; and, as you are one of them, look for- 
ward with hope to the future, when you perhaps may 
have à chance to distimguish yourself, and prove your- 
sclf worthy of the high opinion conceived of you, and 
of the unusual attachment in these times with which 
you had inspired so wortliy à woman. 

Ï remain, sir, Ge. 


Hesrer Lucy STANuoPe. 


PS — In the present state of your nind, 1] will 
not allow vou to give me any answer. But I shall 
kecp my eye upon you; and, if you are unhecding of 
my advice, 1 shall put myself into once of my great 
passions, which even excced those which 1 nnderstand 


yon sometimes fall imto, but which enhance your 
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character in my estimation. or the cold-hearted- 
ness of mien of the present generation is nearly death 


to mme. 


After this letter was written, Lady ester talked 
about Lord Prudhoe and Colonel Davidson, who was 
also staving at the inn at Beyrout, and whose father, 
Lady Hlester said, was a man of some note in 
her time. ‘ Did you make acquaintance with them ?” 
she asked : E replied, “ No; for according to English 
custom, Englishnien, even in lands so remote from 
home, maintain their strange reserve, and carry their 
looks of distrust with them wherever they go. The 
‘ Who are you, 1 wonder, —* shall I degrade myself 
in speakme to you? seems to be ever uppermost in 
their thoughts.” She then spoke of Mrs. Moore, the 
lady of the British consul, whom she culogized greatly. 
That is one of the few women TI must like,” said 
Lady Hester ; ‘ indecd it is my duty to do so, and, 
when next you go to Beyrout, you must tell her so: 
but you don't know tlic reason, nor does she. What 
do you think of her, doctor?” I answered, “ It ap- 
pears to me that M. Lamartine, bad lie known her, 


would have felt the inspiration which he caught so 
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readily in the poctic land of the East :—he has ccle- 
brated beauty less remarkable than hers.” 

‘ And so Ï dare say vou have supplied the omis- 
sion,” observed Lady Hester. ‘“ I have attempted 
to do so in a very bungling way,” replied I. ‘ Well,” 
said she, ‘never mind ; let me hear what vou have 
written.” So I drew out a few verses, which I had 
pencilled at the inn at Beyrout immediately after 1 
had the honour of sceing that lady, and read them. 

‘They arc not so bad,” observed Lady Hester ; 
‘but that was not what you went to Beyrout for.” 

The subject carried her back to past times, and she 
said—"* [ have made it à rule all my life, from the 
moment Î came into the great world, never to suffer 
verses to be written about me by anybody. If I had 
liked the thing, T might have had tliousands of poets 
to celebrate my praises in all manner of ways; but 
there is nothing 1 think so ridiculous. Look at the 
Duchess of Devonshire, with every day ‘ A copy of 
verses on her taking a walk ’—* An impromptu on 
her having a headache”— and all such nonsense: 1 
detest it.” 

his bronght to my nuind à circumstanec which oc- 
curred in the carly part of our travels.  L'had written 


a small poem, in which a few lines. eulogcistie of her- 
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self, were introduced ; and one day I read it to her. 
After [ had finished, she said, ‘ Vou know, doctor, 
this will only do to show people in private; and if 
ever you dare to put my name to any published 
poetry, [Il take measures to make you heartily repent 
nd 

Lady Iester, however, was not insensible to that 
species of praise which rests on the application of a 
passage of some classie author, toillustrate one cha- 
racter by its resemblance to that of another already 
stamped with celebrity. Thus she was greatly pleased 
when Mr. Pitt, in reading Gray’s fragment of the 
tragedy of Agrippina aloud, and in coming to some 
lines in which he recognized a great similarity to her 
language, cried out—* Why, Hester, that's you; here 
you are — just like you !” then, reading on à little 
farther—‘ Here you are again, seolding him !” meau- 
ing, as Lady Hester told me at tlie time, that it was 
just like her, scolding Lord Mahon. 

Luesday, May 22.—1T had struck x Turk, one of the 
servauts, with a stiek over his shoulders ; but, in so 
doing, [ forgot the penalty attached to striking a Mns- 
sulmau. Formerly such au act, dono by a Christian 
hand, was punished with death, or the alternative of 
becoming a rencgado of ones faith. Even now the old 
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Mussulman servants muttered threats against me, as I 
was told, and I really think would have done me harm, 
if they could. For all Lady Hestor’s power hardly 
went farther than to have her people punished by the 
instrumentality of another Turk; but the moment I 
thought proper to chastise à fellow’s insolence with my 
own hand, she did not hesitate to tell me that Î must 
be wary how I repeated it again ; assuring me that a 
blow from à Christian never could be pardoned by them. 

Thursday, May 24.—In reading the newspapers, 
Lord Byron’'s name occurred. ‘ Ithink,” said Lady 
Hester, he was a strange character: his generosity 
was for a motive, his avarice for a motive: one time 
he was mopish, and nobody was to spcak to him; 
another, he was for being jocular with everybody. 
Then he was a sort of Don Quixote, fighting with the 
police for a woman of the town; and then he wanted 
to make himself something great. But when he 
allowed himself to be bullied by the Albanians, it was 
all over with him ; you must not show any fear with 
them. At Athens, I saw nothing in him but a well- 
bred man, like many others: for, as for poetry. it is 
easy enough to write verses ; and as for tho thoughts, 
who knows where he got them? Many a onc picks 


up some old book that nobody knows anything about, 
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and gets his ideas out of it. He had a great deal of 
vice in his looks—his eyes set elose together, and a 
contracted brow, s0”—(imitating it). ‘Oh, Lord! 
T am sure he was not a liberal man, whatever else he 
might be. The only good thing about his looks was 
this part,” (drawing her hand under the cheek down 
the front of her neck), “and the curl on his fore- 
head.” 

Saturday, May 26.—About elcven at night, Lady 
Hester went into the bath, previous to which I passed 
two or three hours with her, The conversation ran 
on the arrival of some Europeans at Sayda, who, by 
the report of a servant returning from the town, had 
lost two of their number by the plague, and, in conse- 
quence, had been put into quarantine at Shemaôony, tlie 
Turkish mausoleum spoken of in a former page, about 
a quarter of à mile from the city gate. Lady Hester 
had heard of their distressed situation about four 
o’elock in the afternoon, it being said they were pil- 
grims who had applied for permission to be lodsed at 
Dayr el Mkhallas, the monastery at Jôon, which had 
been acceded to by the monks, but forbidden by the 
health oflicers, owing to a foul bill of health they 
brought with them. Subsequently it was given out 


12 
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that they were poor Germans ; and she, with her ac- 
customed humanity, thinking they might be in want 
of some little comforts, had made up à couple of 
baskets of violet and rose syrups, capillaire, lemons, 
&e., and despatched à man with a note, in these 
words : — ‘“ The humble offering of Lady Hester 
Stanhope to the sick Germans, with her request 
that they will make known their wants to her, 
whether for medicines, or for whatever they may 
need.” 

The servant had hardly set off, when an express 
arrived with a letter to her ladyship from one of the 
strangers, to the effect that, one of the party being ill. 
the writer requested she would be kind enough to send 
down her doctor. It was signed Charles Baron de 
Bnsech, Knight of Malta. On asking me whether I 
was afraid of the plague, I answered, ‘ Yes; and as 
it appoared they were men of rank, and could not fail 
of obtaining medical advice from Sayda, where there 
were four or five army surgeons, and two or three 
physicians, 1 thought it best not to go until more 
clear information had been obtained respecting them.” 
Lady Hester approved of this, and wroto the follow- 


ing reply :— 
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Tothe Baron Charles de Busech, Knight of Malta, in 


quarantine on the seashore, Sayda. 


Jôon, May 26, 1838. 
Sir Baron, 


Although I myself have no fear of the plague, or of 
persons infected with it, almost all the Franks have. 
The physician who is with me happens to be of 
the number; therefore, it docs not depend on me 
to cure people of what I consider prejudices. Our 
days are numbered, and everything is in the hands 
of God, 

Vour letter is without a date, and comes from I know 
not where. At the moment that I received it I had sent 
a servant with a few cooling syrups to some sick Ger- 
mans, suarded by a ring of soldiers outside of the town, 
of wliose names and class in life Tam ignorant, although 
the peasants give out that there are some of very high 
quality among them: for L feared that, in à strange 
country, and thus surrounded by fever or perhaps 
plague, they would not be able to procure the drinks 
necessary in such maladies. IL hope not to have 
ofended any one, although I have made à blundering 
business, not knowing who I addressed myself to. 


But, having understood that they had vesterday de- 
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manded an asylum in Dayr Mkhallas, which had 
been refused them, T was uneasy on their account. 

I have ordered my purveyor at Sayda, Captain 
Hassan Logmagi, to come up to-morrow, that [ may 
get a right understanding in this confused affair, and 
may see if it is in my power, by any trifing service, 
to be useful to them.  Allow me to remark, that if, in 
any case, symptoms of plague, or even of the ardent 
fevers of the country, manifest themselves, the Frank 
doctors understand but little about it. The barbers 
of the country are those who have the most knowledge 
on the subject. 

This letter goes by the servant, who has in charge 
the basket of syrups, and whom I had called back 
when about ten minutes on his road. 

H. L. STANIOPE. 


The servant was despatehed, and many conjectures 
were formed as to who the Baron de Buseeh could be. 
The reader will say that it mattered little who he was, 
and that humanity dictated, when a siek person de- 
manded assistance, to go without delay and afford it. 
This, in common cases, no doubt was what f, or any 


other medical practitioner, would feel it his duty to do ; 


Ÿ 
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but, where Lady Ilester was concerned, the common 
rules of life would not hold good. T at once considered 
what a warfare would ensue between lier ladyship and 
myself on the treatment to be followed (she always 
assuming the right of dictation) ; and T thought it 
best to say [was afraid of the plague: for, although 
I felt little dificulty in giving way to Lady Hester’s 
opinion on other matters in discussion between us of 
every possible kind, it was different where the treat- 
ment of the sick was concerned ; for there the case 
became serious, and life and death were in the balance. 

Lady ester made this, my refusal, à text for à 
long lecture, which she delivered in a mild tone, but 
mixed with the self-boasting common to her. Her 
reasoning was indisputably sound, but she did not 
know the motive that guided me. 

Sunday, May 27.—Her ladyship’s letter to the 
baron was taken to Logmagi at Sayda, who went 
immediately, and delivered it to that gentleman, and, 
according to the orders sent to him, oflered his ser- 
vices and those of her ladyship to all tlie party. He 
then came up to the Dar, and informed her that the 
strangers were soveral in number, Germans of distine- 
tion, and delivered à letter to her from one of them. 


It was couched in courtly language, to thank her for 
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her attention to them. It repeated the request that 
she would let her doetor eome down, and was signed 
Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria. 

As Beyrout was elosed, owing to the plague, and 
the Sayda bakers never make any bread but flat cakes, 
flaky and unpalatable, Lady Hester ordered, as à 
first step for their comfort, à baking of forty or fifty 
loaves, about the size of twopenny loaves : and this 
supply was continued to the duke and his suite during 
the whole time they remained. She sent tea and à 
teapot, rum, brandy, and such little things as she 
knew eould not be procured in the town. These ar- 


ticles were aceompanied by à letter, as follows :— 


To H.R.H. Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. 
Jôon, May 27, 1858. 
Highness, 

T have been but too much flattered by the goodness 
with which you were pleased to look on the liberty T 
have already taken : it is a proof of your greatness as 
well as of ÿour condeseension. Dr. M. has made up 
his mind to present himself to your highness ; but 
perhaps, on à first visit, he will not say what I will 
presume to do. 


In the first place, the air of the spot where ehance 
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has put yon is bad. There is danger of getting à 
fever, unless you wrap yourself up well as the eveuimg 
closes in, and take, in going to bed, a little brandy 
and water, with sugar in it, instead of cooling things ; 
but what is best of all is a little rum, to prevent the 
circulation from becoming languid from the damp, 
and to keep up perspiration. Medical books say no- 
thiug of this, nor, generally speaking, have doctors 
much knowledge about it: but T have acquired my 
information from people who have never been attacked 
with fever, althongh often exposed, from their occupa- 
tions, to sun and fatigue. The CGrermans (who, accord- 
iug to the traditions of the ancient Arabians, are of 
excecding high race), like the kings, their ancestors, 
are not bronght up idlers: therefore, it seems much 
more reasonable to infer that, if they follow the prac- 
tice of the laborious, it will suit them better than the 
system pursued by indolent beings, who lead a kind of 
false existence, and whose complaints arc often imagi- 
nary, or the consequence of their own prejudices. In 
fevers of the country one cannot drink too much of 
cooling things, or of cold water: for if, during one or 
two days previous to trying any remedies intended to 
excite the circulation, refreshing beverages are not 
given, internal inflammation comes on, which carries 
L D 
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off à man in a few hours. Bleeding is almost never 
to be feared in this country. 

Pardon me for having thus made myself a doctor ; 
but it is necessary that your highness should have 
some insight into what is most necessary to observe 
in à climate which is a very wholesome one, if a person 
knows how to accustom Jumself to it. 


H. L. STANHOPE. 


The letter being sent off, I mounted, and rode down 
with the view of presenting myself to the prince. TI 
have already described the Shemaôony, where he was 
encamped, as à vaulted building covering the tombs 
of some pashas of former days, and having an arcade 
of about thirty feet square, where devout pilgrims, 
who visited the tombs, might pray, cat, and sleep. 
The sand of the scashore reaches to its base, and be- 
hind is à lane running through gardens, overshadowed 
with syeamores, castern lilae trees, vines, banana 
plants, orange-trees, &e. The prinecs tents were 
fixed some in front and some in rear of the building, 
and the platform of the areade was given up to the 
servants. The quarantine guards had thoir tents in the 


foreground, at à convenient distance, and sentries at 
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the four angles prescribed the bounds out of which the 
travellers were not to stir, and within which nobody 
from without was to intrude. 

As soon as I alishted from my horse, Baron de 
Busech made his appearance, and, advancing to the 
boundary, told me the prince was gone with Klhoxrôo 
Eflendi, the government secretary, and à file of sol- 
diers, to look at à villa not far off, where, if possible, 
he might be somewhat better accommodated than in 
the broiling spot they were then occupying. The baron 
took the opportunity of the duke’s absence to inform 
me of the state of his own health. He was sufferine 
from an indisposition, light, indeed, but alarming in 
his present situation. The history of the party was 
as follows :— 

The Duke of Bavaria, prince of the blood royal, 
and brother-in-law to the reigning monareh, a voung 
man, in size and appearanee something like the Duke 
of Orleans, had left Europe for Ewypt, had crossed 
the desert to Syria, and had visited Jerusalem. The 
plague was in the holy city ; and, on quitting it for 
Nazareth, the duke’s physician, a German of six and 
twenty, fell ill and died in two or three days, whilst 
at the same time a negro, the duke’s Mamaluke, was 


attacked with symptoms similar to those that had 
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carried off the doctor. The duke and his suite quitted 
Nazareth precipitately, and the monks of the monas- 
tery there caused the effects of the deceased to be 
burnt, considering his case one of plague. On reach- 
ing Sayda, the party, having a foul bill of health, 
were stopped, and put under quarantine. It consisted 
of his Royal Highness Duke Maximilian ; of Charles 
Baron de Busech, and his brother, Baron Frederick ; 
of the Count Welsersheñn, one of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty”s chamberlains, and consul-cencral from his 
Holiness the Pope at Ancona; of the Chevalier 
Heusler ; Captain Heugler, of the Bavarian guards ; 
Mr. Meyer, painter ; Mr. Petzmeyer, an accomplished 
musician ; with servants, to the number of fifteen or 
sixteen persons. 

In about half an hour the duke arrived, and with 
great condescension conversed witli me for some time. 
He was much annoyed at the awkward situation in 
which he found himself, expressed great obligations to 
Lady EHester, and begsed me to do what I could for 
the barons complaint. The interview over, 1 re- 
mounted my horse, and returned to Jôon, to send 
down medicines, and to give Lady Hester an account 
of my visit. 


Tuesday, May 29.—T went down again. This time 
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a us 


I was called upon to decide whether the duke’s black 
Manaluke had the plague or not. It may be conceived 
what agitation the duke himself was in ; for, if the 
case was one of plaguc, in addition to the danger 
he ran of being himself infected, he would be sub- 
jected, perhaps, to a months quarantine. TI had not 
been able to sce the black on my previous visit ; for 
he was in a tent behind the building, and, being too 
weak to walk to where I was, none of the servants 
were willing to lead him. A Turk, therefore, was 
hired for a pecuniary compensation to attend on him, 
and he now led him, tottering and debilitated by sick- 
ness, to the exterior of the tents, under some trees, 
where a tent was fixed for him. There the poor fellow 
could lie and inhale the breeze of that blue sea, over 
which he never was to sail again ; there he might have 
the view of travellers passing and repassing, and, if his 
thoughts were not disturbed by delirium, might find 
some solace from the novelty of the scene. 

As I had declared my inability, from the distance at 
which I lived, to undertake the blacks cure, the duke 
had engaged one of the regimental surgeons from Sayda. 
The poor patient was conducted out, and with à 
glistening eye, furred lips, and a total inattention to 


objects around him, was half led and half supported to 
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the spot destined for him. He fell on his mattress, 
and, after he had lain à minute or two, E spoke to him 
in English. At the sound of his mother tongue, he 
raised his head. It must be mentioned that his situa- 
tion had something peculiarlv distressing in it. Born 
in New Vork, a free black, he had at the age of fifteen 
accompanied a Dutch merchant to Havre, Paris, 
Antwerp, and Frankfort. There the duke, who one 
day caught sight of him and was taken with his fine 
eountenance and person, offered him advantagcous 
terms to come and live with him; which, with the 
consent of his first master, he did. The duke dressed 
him as a Mameluke, and (from being as handsome a 
black as could be seen, even now in sickness) his good 
disposition, coupled with his appearance, made him à 
favourite. He accompanied his royal highness in 
his travels. Having picked up a little German, all 
went on very well so loug as his health was good ; but 
when sickness overtook him, and his supposed malady 
made hhn an object of terror to everybody, he had 
much diffieulty in explaining his wants. Judge, then, 
of the electrical effect that the sound of English must 
have had on him. He was ealled Wellington. 

« Wellington,” said [, “how do ÿon do? Take 


courage, my good fellow; I am come to sce if T can 
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be of any use to vou.” He stared for some time before 
he could recover himself, but at last he answered, 
‘ Blessines on you then, sir, for I am much in want 
of somebody to speak to. I an very ill, and nobody 
can understand me. I want à clean shirt, and they 
say 1 can't have one washed. Now, that I won't 
believe ; and J wish you would tell somebody to send 
a washerwoman to me.”  ['assured him that nobody 
was to blame. LE endcavoured to make him under- 
stand how he was situated; and, after comforting 
him awhile, told him Ï was desirous of examining his 
swellings. TL had never seen a plague-swelling but 
once, and that twenty years before: so that my 
evidence could only be negative proof of the non- 
existence of that disease. His attendant placed him 
in à favourable position, and, at the distance of five 
feet from him, 1 inspected it as well 1 could: it was 
as bis, taking its outer border, as the back of a small 
hand, and seemingly augular. There was much 
stupor, into which he fell the moment F ceased to 
speak to him. His skin was dry, his tongue black, 
his head ran round if he raised it from the pillow ; he 
had great thirst, great debility, and no appetite. These 
eoncomitant cireumstances made it probable that the 


swelling was pestilential ; and the surgeon of the reoi- 
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ment, who was with me, and who had seen many cases 
of plague, was of that opinion. 

When I returned to the duke, who was waiting for 
me with the government secretary, and M. Lapi, the 
Austrian referendary, I told them [I must deeline 
saying it was not the plague. The duke was vexed ; 
for I believe at that moment he would have given half 
his dukedom, and me a ribbon to my button-hole, to 
be out of his unpleasant situation ; but I composed his 
mind as much as possible, by assuring him that, even 
ifit were plague, neither he nor his suite now ran any 
risk of taking it: since, at such an advanced period of 
the spring, experienee had shown that the contagion, 
under common precaution, was rarely propagated. 
Still the duke betrayed great anxiety, by his cagerness 
to obtain à positive denial from me of its being the 
plague. ‘ Itis nothing but a syphilitie case—I am 
sure you think so—do tell the quarantine imspector 
s0”—and many expressions of that sort fell from his 
mouth ; but Ï could not conscientiously speak other- 
wise than [had done, as too much responsibility for 
the safety of the community rested upon it. 

L requested that à cabin of branches might be made 
over Wellington’s tent, to keep the burning sun ont ; 


and recommended such little eomforts as his ense 
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seemed to require. It was agrecd that the medical 
treatment should be the same as in malignant fever, 
and I then returned to Jôon. 

Wednesday, May 30.—I did not see Lady Hester 
until after sunset. Poor Wellington’s situation exeited 
in her much sympathy, and the duke’s still more. 
She treated my opinion lightly, and considered his 
highness hardly dealt with. She wrote a letter to 
that cflect, and gave her own view of the subject, 
which was certainly entitled to much consideration, 
from her having the conviction that she had had the 
plague herself many years before.  Plague is generally 
sporadic the first year of its appcaranee, little con- 
tagious, and passes almost unobserved, under the 
denomination of umma, or malignant fever: it is 
in the second year that its ravages become ter- 
rible.! 

Thursday, May 3.—Provisions were sent down to 
the duke and his party, and Lady Hester was quite 


busy in providing for, and anticipating their wants. 


! Thus, while writing out these memorandnms in August, 
1839, I Icarn that the plague has re-appearcd at Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, and at other places, where, in 1838, a few cases announeçd 
its presenec. We shall sce whether a quarantine establishment 
will save Syria: [thiuk it will not. 
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M. Lapi came up at her request, to give her some 
information respecting the duke and his suite. 

Friday, June 1.—This day a messenger came from 
Beyrout with à file of newspapers up to April 15th. 
In one of them (April 12th), appeared a paragraph 
resarding Lady Hester’s affairs. M. Guys wrote me 
word that le was still prevented from setting off to 
Aleppo, owing to the plague. He informed me also 
that Mr. K. was about to commence an action against 
the French doctor, for unprofessional treatment im his 
wife’s illness, which Mr. K. styled assassination. 
This line of conduet did not accord with Lady Hester’s 
notions of humanity and forbearance towards à practi- 
tioner to whom less blame attached than if the case 
had been left solely to his guidance. She accordingly 
wrote to him the following letter, which, however, did 


not go until the 3rd :— 


To Dr. K., merchant, at Beyrout. 
June 3rd, 1838. 
SR 
If the interest I fcel in your unhappiness gives me 
any claims upon your attention, you must allow me to 
make a few remarks on what Ï am sorry to hear is 
about to take place—the bringmg Monsieur G. to à 


sort of trial respecting his unsuccessful treatment of 
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your poor wife. Ï shall spcak of it under two heads: 
first, that of your being wanting in humauity and gene- 
rosity towards à young man coming into the world, 
and, secoudly, that of the great probability of your 
being nousuited, which will make you appear very 
ridiculous, as well as be the means of bringing forward 
many unpleasant and unusual cireumstances, which 
would excessively shock the delicacy of the English. 
1. fn Mr. Pitt’s last illness I expressed, as my 
opinion, that Sir Walter Farquhar did not under- 
stand the nature of lis complaint, and begged him to 
call in other physicians. le replied, ‘ Perhaps you 
are right, and such may be likewise my own opinion ; 
but, if it is the will of God, T shall recover; and, if 
not, 1 shall be sorry that onc of the last actions of my 
life should be that of injuring the character of à man 
who has acted to the best of his knowledge, and 
hitherto mamifested the greatest interest about my 


C 


health upon all occasions.”  Therefore, nothing could 
be done with him: but Farquhar was himself per- 
suaded to call in Doctor Bailey. Would not it be 
better to follow the example of that noble-minded 
man, than cast à slur upon the character of one who, 
unprepared for so difficult an accouchement, had 


neither suflicient self-confidence nor judgment to ex- 
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tricate himself in such a predicanent ? And all this 


will not recall Mrs. K 


again to the world. 

2. L'enclose à paragraph from the papers last eome 
to hand, which, in addition to my knowledge of law, 
strengthens my opinion that you may very likely 
prove unsuccessful.! You will then have to reproach 
yourself for not having acted—T will not say with the 
missionaries—vwith Christian charity, but with that 
feelmg which ought to belong, and does belong, to 
mauy individuals, of whatever religion they may 
profess. 

Do not understand by this that 1 ain making vou 
any reproaches ; for the state of irritation you are in 
procecds from the frame of mind which this unfor- 
tunate cireumstance has caused, and whieli it is the 
duty of all those who eall themselves your friends or 
your well-wishers to point out to you, that you may 
avoid future remorse when you sec things more calmly. 


H, L, STANHOPE. 


Saturday, June 2.—1] rode down to the duke’s tents, 


* This was the report of a suit in one of the county courts 
of assize, whercin, under somewhat similar cireumstances, a 
surgcon was acquitted, 
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to sce him. The army surgeon in attendance on the 
black had reconsidered the case, and given in an 
opinion to the government secretary that it was one 
of typhus fever, supervening on a syphilitic taint, and, 
in consequence, his highness’s quarantime had been 
shortened to à fortnight. One must have lived in 
Turkey to know how such things are conducted there. 
The conversation with the duke and his suite turned 
for a while on Prince Pückler Muskau. 

Sunday, June 3.— A letter was written by Lady 
Hester to Lord Bronugham.  Wlhilst considering 
what she should say, previous to dictating it, she ob- 
served that she was sorry she did not write to him 
before ; ‘ for,” added she, ‘ he loves to have something 
to talk about that will make a noise, and he will take 
it ill, when he was so civil to me formerly, if I scem to 
forget him. An Englishman, who was here, and who 
knew him, one day said to me—* What do you think 
of Lord Broughanr’s principles ?—‘ Why,” answered 
I, ‘I think they are like mine—none at all”  ITow 
he stared, doctor, until E added, ‘He has peculiar 


ones made for himself, as I have.” ?” 
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To the Right Honourable Lord Brougham and Vaux. 


Jôon, June 4th, 1838. 
My Lord, 


It is possible that, at times, your lordship may bear 
in mind the kindness with which you treated me, for 
the sake of those whom we mutually loved and ad- 
mired, and the assistance you afforded me in my 
private concerns, about seventeen years ago. Vou 
will then, perhaps, not feel à little surprised that, 
having got myself into a strange predicament, I have 
been totally silent. It arose, my lord, from sup- 
posing you in ill health. Recciving no newspapers 
from England, and news from France being oftentimes 
much retarded, [ often owe the chief of my political 
information to travellers; among whom was the 
Prince Pückler Muskau, who, having heard of my 
affair before he saw me, advised me immediately to 
write to your lordship. Î gave him my reasons for 
not having done so; and from him I received the 
assurance that you were quite recovered, and again had 
resumed your publie duties. I have since read your 
most beautiful speech on the slave-trade, and I con- 
gratulate the country on your re-appearance in the 


House. 
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Before this letter reaches you—for I have missed 
the last packet — your lordship will have probably 
heard of the manner in which her Majesty’s ministers 
have thought proper to treat me, with her sanction. 
I have always been the greatest of aristocrats ; I was 
born so ; yet no one is more tenacious of the rights of 
men in every class of life. Thave written a very 
severe letter to the Queen, in which [ have made her 
Majesty understand Ï am no longer an English sub- 
ject: for [ had sooner be the subject of a Hottentot 
chief than one to be commanded by à woman * * * * 
* # # # # ouided by a man who possesses none of 
the qualities of his great patron, Mr. Fox, except his 
talens pour la débauche :—if he had, he would recollect 
that nobleman’s conduet to me after Mr, Pitt’s death. 

Although of a character violent to desperation, few 
persons, [ believe, have given more examples of for- 
bearanee than Î have done, both to those calling them- 
selves my friends and to those who rank among my 
enemies, from these simple motives—cither from my 
personal contempt of them or their opinion, or from the 
knowledge that they were acting upon a principle which 
they thought a meritorious one. But when à erowned 
head, or a minister, ventures to cast à slur upon my 


integrity (which [ hope may vie with that which has 
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ever distinguished my ancestors) withont any in- 
quiries into either facts or motives, and pretends to 
invest low venal people with any authority over me 
or my concerns, Î shall repel the aggression with the 
energy it requires, and make every sacrifice which 
circumstances may call for; and, should starvation 
stare me in the face, it will not appal me. These are 
my fixed determinations, and this is the sovereign 
contempt l'feel fon RSR SAGE 
As things must have already taken some turn, [ will 
not request your lordship’s assistance ; for [ should 
not forgive myself for either causing you trouble or 
anxiety. { shall boldly follow my fate, as I always 
hitherto have done. 

These few lines, therefore, are only to be considered 
as à mark of personal respect towards your lordship, 
and as affording me an opportunity of expressing my 
congratulations for the restoration of your health ; 
which, however, I hope you will continue to ménager, 
as you will want à great store of it in the bad times 
that are coming, and when the value of men of your 
extraordinary talents and exertions will be properly 
estimated.—T have the honour, my lord, to be, with 
great truth and esteem, yours, 


TESTER Lucy STrANITOPE. 
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Monday, June 4.—A letter from the Pasha’s wife 
to Lady Elester took me down to Sayda to see the 
Pasha’s little daughter, an angelie child of about seven 
years of age, ill of a fever. The mother did not show 
hersl?; Madame Lapi, the lady of the Austrian re- 
ferendary, and Madame Bertrand, à French lady, 
receiving me. The Pasha was absent at the camp in 
the Horàn. Sulyman Pasha, when appointed to the 
pashalik of Sayda, had found no house fit for à resi- 
dence, and had caused à small, low palace to be built, 
which. if placed in the midst of à paddock, might have 
passed for à gentleman’s house of à thousand à year 
in England. In the three rooms [ went through, to 
the one wherein the little girl was lying, there was, 
as is usnal in Turkish houses, the utmost simplicity : 
but one thing struck me as indicative of the na- 
tionalty of the master of the house—a large French 
looking-glass ; for [ believe a person would with difi- 
eulty have found another mirror on the walls of a 
saloon all through Syria, excepting in à Frank house. 
The child was but slightly indisposed, and it is pos- 
sible that mere feminine curiosity had induced her to 
send for me, that she might get a look through some 
pecp-hole to see whether she should like to consult 
me for some complaint of her own: for such are the 
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indirect ways of proceeding common in harÿms, and 
such things had happened to me before. The Pasha’s 
wife was originally a Greek slave, bought during the 
horrors of the Greek revolution, when Turkish sol- 
diers sold their prisoners into bondage. She had 
pleased him, and he eventually made her his wife. 
Report spoke highly of her beauty and her conduct. 

Tuesday, June 5.—Logmagi had been sent for to 
rate the maids, who had been caught scaling the gar- 
den-wall before suurise, and gomg down to the spring, 
where they were seen with some one. As they never 
were perimitted to leave the house, or the inner court, 
this violation of her ladyship’s orders, so contrary to 
Eastern propricty, which allows not of à woman’s 
being out of doors in the company of men, called for 
some chastisement, more especially when coupled with 
suspicious circumstances. One of these very maids 
had introduced herself the preceding night into a 
room, where she was forbidden to enter, and had 
been detceted untying bundles of things and picces of 
stuffs; so that it was apprehended there was a league 
with persons without to carry off stolen goods. 
Zezcfoon was loeked up, and sentenced to remain in 
durance until she learned to bchave better. 


Thursday, June 7.— À servant was despatehed 
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over-night with a letter and seven black doses, and 
directions how to take them, for the baron and six 
others of the suite, with a promise of eight more doses 
the next day for the duke and the rest. 

This general drenching of fifteen travellers, which 
Will make many persons laugh, was treated with the 
utmost serlousness by Lady Elester Stanhope. It 
was à rule with her, as has been said above, never to 
let any one pass through her hands without some 
potion or another ; and truly it may be asserted that 
she las saved many from the fevers of the country by 
her sage foresight and precautions ; but it was too 
coinical when seven or eight at a time were to be phy- 
sicked. To have heard Ladv Hester and myself in 
conference, weighing the probabilities of under or over 
dosing the tall captain of the guards, the mild and 
delicately framed baron, and the royal stomach of his 
highness, would have been quite a comedy. 

The servant had been ordered to arrive at midnight ; 
the doses were to be adininistered at two in the morn- 
ing; whilst Î was to be down at tlie tents by noun to 
sec if all had gone on properly. Accordingly, 1 
iounted my horse after breakfast; but, being rather 
late, [ did not get there until half-past two. What 
was my surprise, when the baron, advaucing towards 
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me, seized my hand. ‘ Be not afraid,” said he ; “ we 
are out of quarantine, and have now no contagion 
about us: upon the representation made, that our 
black Mamaluke was lying ill of typhus fever only, 
the board of health at Beyrout has set us free. Let 
me take you to his royal highness, who now can 
receive you a little better than he has done.” T ac- 
cordingly went with him behind the tombs, where we 
fonnd the duke seated on a sofa in the open air, with 
his suite around him, and the place rolled and watered 
for coolness. He received me with great kindness 
and condescension, spoke in repeated terms of grati- 
tude for Lady Hester’s attention to him, and said his 
first duty was to wait on her and thank her: he 
therefore charged me to let him know when she would 
permit him to pay his respects. Pipes and coffee 
were served ; and, when I had time to look about me, 
T observed his fine German valet, as also the manner in 
which they had bivouacked for some days past. Under 
the hedge, a few yards off, was an immense pile of burn- 
ing live coals, on which the saucepans and boilers were 
placed, gipsy-fashion: in this differing from the 
manner of the country, where, when cooking in the 
open air is going on, temporary stoves are constructod 


with three or four square stones, which confine the ashes 
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and make a draught. In the background Twas surprised 
to sce about half à dozen Italian tumblers, who were 
preparing for an exhibition of feats of leaping, &e. 
These were a troop, who had that very day arrived 
from Beyrout, and whom the prince had engaged to di- 
vert him. Soon after arrived the government secretary, 
the colonels of the different regiments in garrison, the 
Austrian referendary and his family, &e., to congra- 
tulate the duke on the termination of his confinement. 
The exhibition being over, I rose to take leave. The 
duke pressed me to stop and dine with him; bnt I 
pleaded my three hours ride back in the dark, and 
returucd home. 

Friday, June 8.—When [ told Lady Hester that 
the duke was coming up, she sent the following letter 


+ Un — 


To His Royal Hiqghness Maximilian Duke of Bavaria. 
Jôon, June 8, 1838. 
Highness, 

F cannot sufliciently appreciate the henour you in- 
tend me in wishing to visit my heumitage : but permit 
me to hnpose these conditions on you—that you say 
not à word more, ncither you nor the noblemen in 


your suite, of those trifling services which you have so 
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graciously and benevolently accepted.  Allow me also 
to aequaint your highness, that, although I was m 
my time à woman of the world, for these last twenty 
years [ have been nothing but à philosopher, who 
turns out of her road for nobody. When Alexander 
the Great visited Diogenes, he ncither changed his 
dress nor moved ns tub for him: pardon me, prince, 
if ['imitate his example. 

There was a time when my house was passable : 
but now there are many rooms in ruins for want of 
repars—especially à large pavilion in the garden, 
tumbling down from an earthquake ; so that [ could 
not lodge more than three or four persons at à time. 
What lodging I have for you is, first of all, a little 
garden on the east side of my residenee, with à small 
saloon, and outside of the door two mustabys,! where 
two persons night sleep. Adjoining the saloon is a 
bed-room, and at the back of it a slceping-room for two 
valets, with mattresses on the floor, according to the 
custom of the country. The saloon has a trellis in 


front. Just out of the gardenu-cate is a little plaee to 


A mustaby is an estrade, or raised stone bench, in shape 
what a shop-counter would be against à wall, made at the 
doors of houses in the East for people to sit cross-legged on to 
enjoy the fresh air, or sometimes at the doors of rooms for ser- 
vants to sleep on as sentries to those within. 
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make coffee, or boil water for shaving ; and opposite to 
it is another room for ordinary strangers, wliere two 
persons can sleep, and where Count Tattenbach was 
lodged. For the other servants there is roont in one 
of the courtyards. As for my own divan, it has been 
in à ruinous state for some years, and [ inhabit at 
present a badly furnished little room. 

I beg your highness will consider the little garden, 
and the pavilion in it, which I have just mentioned, 
as your own, until the ship which you expect arrives. 
You ean make your excursions in the mountain when 
you like. With you you can bring two or three of 
the gentlemen of your suite, and these can make room 
for others in their turn. Only, I hopethat tlie baron 
and Count Gaicty, as I call him (for, according to what 
the doctor tells me, during all your misfortunes he has 
always preserved his checrfulness), will not come both 
together, because Î have got a great deal to say to 
each. Thus, then, T shall expect your royal high- 
ness on Saturday evening. 

J have the honour to salute vou, prince, with the 
most perfect estecrm and highest considcration, beg- 
ging you to accept, with your known nobleness, the 


welcome of the dervise, 


H. L. STANHOPE. 
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Saturday, June 9.—The mornimg came. Pre- 
parations for the reception of the duke had been 
voing on all the day before. A lamb had been killed ; 
beef had been sent for from Dayr el Kamar, the only 
place where it was sold ; fruit and vegetables had come 
up from Sayda gardens, and Logmagi had sent fish ; 
bills of fare had been made out for each meal by 
Lady Hester, as a guide to the cook ; the silver spoons 
and forks had been given out ; the servants had put 
on their best clothes, and all was bustle for the re- 
ception ; for the duke’s liberality to all those who 
served him in any shape was very generally talked of, 
and this was an infallible spur to all the menials, who 
anticipated large vails. Mercenary wretehes ! whose 
God was à bakshÿsh, and whose torpor, as Lady 
Hester often said, only two things could overeome— 
money, and à good flogging. 

I waited on Lady Elester early. She told me she 
had passed a very bad night, that she was in à burning 
fever, and felt so ill it would be impossible to receive 
the duke. Her looks were pale, her skin parched 
and dry, her breathing short, and she complained of 
an increased pain in her side, which had entirely 
deprived her of rest. I felt her pulse, and observed, 


that, all things considered, it was not so bad. 
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“ Doctor,” replied she, “it is nothing: it is when the 
thunder is in the air that you should feel it ; my 
pulse beats then like two bullets, and if, at that 
moment, L were to meet à thousand men opposed to 
me, I should brave them all: but, when the storm 1s 
over, my pulse falls into its natural state, and all is 
quiet again. Anybody but yon would say now I 
must be bled ; and, whether you approve it or not, 
bled I shall be: so be so good as to raise no 
difliculties, and you must set off immediately to Dayr 
Mkhallas, with an apology to his highness ; for | 
have neither breath nor strength enough to undergo 
the exertion of conversation, and put him off you 
must.” 

I set off to the monastery, and found the duke 
surrouuded by à numerous company. Nothing could 
equal his regret at Lady Hester’s mdisposition. Lady 
Hester’s state requiring my immediate return, I 
hastened back. The blecding did her good. About 
five in the afternoon, the duke and his party were 
seen passing on the high-road on their way back 
to Sayda. Ilis object in leaving the seaside had been 
to see Lady flester, and, disappointed in that, he 
returned immediately.  Eventually, this contraricty 
proved fortunate for him. Fe ad hardly reached his 
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tents, when the English steamboat arrived ; his 
passage had been agreed for, and the duke and his 
suite, but too happy to quit a country where he had 
met with so many vexations, and had been exposed to 
so much danger, were on board in half an hour after 
her arrival. The sick negro, and four slaves, who had 
been purchased in Egypt, were left behind, under the 
eare of Signor Lapi, with orders likewise to that 
gentleman that no expense or care should be spared to 


forward Wellington’s recovery. 
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CENTER VIRE 


Lady Hester got up in the evening. The heat was 
now so great, that the covers of books, as they lay on 
the table, would curl up at the corners, and the join- 
ings of furuiture split. À host of a kind of small 
May-bugs made their appearanee at sunset, and large 
cockchafers, inpudent as is every description of bug, 
fly, or bd, in this country, kept us all in a state of 
petty warfare, which was suceceded, when bed-time 
came, by a sleepless contest with those horrid tor- 
mentors, the musquitoes. 

Lady Hester spoke a good deal about the property 
supposed to be left her. ‘Those,” she said, “ who 
wrote me word about it would not deceive me; they 
were persons Ï have perfect relianee on. They were 
afraid to write names ; bnt when they said that this 


property was come to me from the two plainest per- 
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sons of my acquaintance, those two must have been 
Lord K. and his wife.” 

The duke had asked me, when I was with him, 
whether T'thought Lady Eester would be displeased 
if he sent her his portrait from Europe. I answered, 
‘“ She could not but be pleased to have what, next to 
secing him, would best recall his highness to her 
mind.” But, when I told Lady Hester of this, she 
said, “ No; I must write to him, and prevent his 
sending it.” 

Sunday, June 10, 1838.—1T rode down to Sayda, 
not aware of the duke’s departure, and I found, to my 
astonishiment, that the duke, tents, and everybody 
had disappeared, except the poor black, Wellington ; 
so now, having nothing to distract my attention, [ 
went and conversed with him. He asked for a loose 
dressing-cown, warm stockings, as the cold struck up 
to his bowels from the stones, and à pillow for his 
head. This, together with tea and sugar, a teapot, 
and some other little things, were sent down to him. 

Tuesday, June 12— Lady esters fever was 
somewhat abated.  According to the date, the steam- 
boat had arrived at Beyrout, and her expectations 
were wound up to a painful height, in the hope that 


this time, at all events, a letter must have come from 


FU 
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Sir Francis Burdett. Before noon, an express was 
announced : lie was bearer of a letter to me to say 
that the steamboat had brought nothing. I knew not 
how to communicate the sad intelligence to her lady- 
ship. When she heard it, she made a turn in her 
bed, and, with an exelamation of Oh, Lord !” she 
said—** Doctor, the die is cast: the sooner you take 
yourself off, the better. I have no money — you can 
be of no use to me—T shall write no more letters, 
shall break up my establishment, wall up the gate, 
and, with à girl and à boy to wait on me, resign my- 
self to my fate.—Let me have none of your foolish 
reasoning on the subject. Tell your family they may 
make their preparations, and in a fortnight’s time vou 
must be gone. Who knows? Perhaps Prince Pückler 
Muskau, after all his pretended interest about my 
affairs, has never sent the correspondence to Europe : 
he told you in threc months we should see the letters 
in the papers ; and yet the papers neither come, nor 
do we hear from him: and do you think, after this, 
one can have any confidence in anybody ?” 
Wednesday, June 13.—T was glad to pass twenty- 
four hours without sceing her ladyship; for she was 
in too melancholy à humour to derive consolation, 


except from her own reflections : there she was most 
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sure to find relief; for, endued with a sanguine tem- 
perament, and always building castles in the air, her 
depression never was of long continuance. In the 
evening, when Î went to her, she dwelt on the neces- 
sity of repose for me, now old age had come upon me, 
in order to reconcile me to à separation which she 
seemed to think would give me pain. She spoke of 
different places in England, where she advised me to 
retire to—Bath, Clifton, and other towns. She never re- 
flected that dear living, springing from heavy taxation, 
must necessarily keep à person with à small incomein 
perpetual exile, unless Le resumed his profession, and, in 
a certain manner, began the world again. But one of the 
evils attendant on my repeated sojournings in Syria had 
been the loss of the habit of prescribing, which necessaril y 
arises from the want of apothecaries and druggists to 
make up prescriptions ; and, at an advanced period of 
life, L was but à tyro in what it is most necessary to 
be an adept: for patients often conelude that he, who 
sernibbles off his prescription with the greatest rapidity, 
inust necessarily be the cleverest of his brethren. 
Thursday, June 14.—T rode down to see Welling- 
ton, the black. His quarantine was to last in all 
forty days. Je was alone in the building before de- 


scribed, called the Shemadony, lying with his mattress 
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on the stones, in the open air, and with an invalided 
soldier to attend on him, who of course was condemmed 
to the same length of quarantine as himself.  Wel- 
lington thanked me for the things which had been 
sent him. ‘% Ah, doctor !” said he, ‘ this is not hke 
my own country. At New York I should, even in an 
hospital, be attended by à good nurse ; [ should have 
my comfortable cup of tea, my bread pudding ; and 
what the doctor ordered me, would be properly ad- 
ministered : but that man” (pointing to the soldier) 
‘wants to kill me. He is tired of being as it were in 
prison, and last night lie beat me—vyes, he beat me, 
ill as Lam, because [ awoke him to assist me in my 
helplessness. My swelling is broken too; and it 
wants rags and plasters, and I have not strength to 
dress it myself; for [am so weak : look, doctor, see 
how my arms and legs are reduced in size. Tell that 
lady who is so kind to me, that, when I get well, T 
will bring her some of the beads and cockle-shells, and 
other euriosities [ bought at Jerusalem ; and Ï have 
got some fine cotton stockings that 1 bronght from 
New York.”—#* Oh! but Wellington,” said [, inter- 
rupting him, the lady is not in need of such things, 
although your feclings are not the less creditable on 


that account. She is à great lady, like the wife of 
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your President, and she loves to do good to every- 
body.” % God bless her!” ericd the poor fellow: 
“and it was so thonghtful of her to send me this soft 
pillow to put under my back, when I only asked for 
one for my head; for, do you know, it was the very 
thing I wanted, I have got such sores down my back- 
bone from lying so long in the same position. Will 
you be so good as to explain to that man that he must 
make a fire, and boiïl the water here, when [ want 
tea: for Lufloofy brings the water from the town, and 
it is quite cold before he gets here. And do, sir, tell 
him he is not to beat me—but no! perhaps you had 
better not; for in the night he will be revenged on 
me, and who is to help me here? Oh, sir, if you 
knew what [ sufler! [I have not had a clean shirt, 
until those you sent me, since the day of our reaching 
this place.” 

On leaving Wellington, [ rode into Sayda, and 
going to Signor Lapi, where T found the governor’s 
secretary, Î told them how the soldier maltreated the 
poor sick man. He immediately provided another 
attendant, an old Christian, named Anastasius, and, 
accompanying me to the Shemadony himself, he 
menaced the soldier with à good bastinadoing, ordered 


hun to the corner of the building farthest removed 
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from Wellington's bed, and threatened to have him 
shot if he dared molest either the black ov Anastasius. 
Having settled this affair, I went to one of the city 
baths, called Hamäm el Gidyd, where T was obliged 
to hurry myself greatly, to make way for the women, 
who, their time being come, were raising a elamour 
about the door. Baths are gencrally open for men 
until noon, and for women until sunset,. 

To-day news had come that the Druzes had ad- 
vanced as far as [asbeyah and Rasheyah, about à 
day’s Journey from Sayda; that they had killed the 
governor, and had spread consternation throughout 
the district. This news was confirmed by Khosrew 
Effendi and Selim Effendi, two gentlemen in the 
governor’s service. 

On my return, T had occasion to witness the suc- 
cessful results of the Enir Beshÿrs measures for the 
destruction of the locusts. Immense swarms of these 
iusects had come from the south-east, and settled for 
many leagues around during the month of ; 
laying their eges in holes in the ground, which they 
bore, as far as 1 could observe, with à sort of auger, 
which nature has sheathed in their tails. Their 
egss form à small cylinder about as big as 4 maggot, 


and in minute appearance like an car of Turkey corn, 
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all the little cogs, as so many pins’ heads, lying im 
rows with that beautiful uniformity so constant in all 
the works of the Creator. How many of these con- 
glomerate little masses each female locust lays I know 
not, but those I handled were enough to equal in size 
a hazel-nut, and, united by some glntinous matter, 
they are hatched about May. But no sooner had the 
swarms laid their eges, than, to prevent their hatching, 
an order was enforced all throngh the district where 
the loensts had settled, obliging every member of a 
family above à certain age to bring for so many days 
(say) half à gallon of eggs to the village green, where, 
lighted fagoots being thrown on them, they were con- 
sumed. The order was in full force for, probably, 
three wocks, until it was supposed that the greatest 
part of the eggs had been dug up and destroyed. 
The peasants know by certain signs where the females 
have lud their eggs: but the utmost vigilance may 
overlook some ovaries ; and, as each clot of the size of 
a nut may produce 5,000 locusts (for the peasants 
told me that each separate cluster of the size of a 
magoot contained more than a hundred eggs), it may 
be easily imagined how they swarm as soon as they 
are hatched. What one first sees is à black heap, 


about the size of the brim of a coalheaver’s hat. A 
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day or two after the heap spreads for some yards 
round, and consists of little black orasshopper-like 
things, ail jumping here and there with such dazzling 
agility as to fatioue the eye. Soon afterwards they 
begin to march in one direction, and to eat ; and then 
they spread so widely throngh à whole province that a 
person may ride for leagnes and leagues, and his horse 
will never put à foot to the ground without erushing 
three or four at a step: it is then the peasants rush 
to their ficlds, if fortunate enough to mect the van- 
guard of this formidable and destruetive army. With 
hoes, shovels, pickaxes and the like, they dig à trench 
as deep as tnne will permit across their march, and 
there, as the locusts, which never turn aside for any- 
thing, enter, they bury, burn, and erush them, until 
exhaustion compels them to desist, or until, as was 
the case this year, from previous destruction of tho 
eges, and from having only partial swarins to contend 
with, they succccd in nearly annihilating them. \When 
they fly. the whole village population comes out with 
kettles, pots, and pans, and, by an incessant din, trics 
to prevent their scttling. The greatest enemy to 
loeusts is à high wind, which carries them to the sea 
and drowns them, or, opposing their course, drives 
them back to the desert, probably to perish for want 


of sustenance. 
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In the evening, Lady Hester was in very low 
spirits. She said many unpleasant things to me, 
calling it frankness. She made à long tirade on my 
obstinaey in not listening to her prophetic voice. She 
said—* Vherever you go, you will regret not having 
followed my eounsels, whether in Syria or in Europe. 
I should not,” she added, “have bestowed so much 
time on you, but I wish you well, and am sorry 
you will uot put yourself in my train. You ean 
be of no use to me, for I shall want persons of 
determination, jJudgment, and courage—neither of 
which you possess: but I know from what cause all 
your errors eome—from having given up your liberty 
to a woman.”"—Such was her opinion of what she 
called the slavery of marriage. 

Monday, June 18.—1 was mounting my horse to 
go to Sayda, when à person on a sorry nag, dressed in 
the nizàn dress, passed my gate, followed by a servant. 
‘ Good morning,” said I, in Arabic (for it is a sin 
almost not to give a good day to friend or stranger in 
these countries), and, receiving à reply in the sune 
language, JT concluded he was some officer of the 
Pasha’s come on business, and 1 rode off. On 
arriving at Sayda, [was asked if 1 had met à Frank 


on the road, and replicd no; until, by the description, 
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I learned that the person in the nizam dress was à 


7 


European. ‘Of what nation he is,” said my im- 
formant, “IT can't tell; we spoke to him in three or 
four lauguages, but it was all the same to hnn—he 
auswered fluently in all. There is his lodging” (and 
he pointed to a small tent pitched in the middle of 
the khan quadrangle) ; “for we told him we had not à 
room to give him, owing to the carthquake ; but he 
said he preferred being near us to going into the town, 
and so there he slept. When he wanted a guide up 
to mylady’s house, we told him that he must first 
seud to ask permission to visit her; but he maintained 
there was no occasion for that ; so we left him to his 
own course.” 

According to the news that I collected, the signs of 
the times were rather alarmmg. Whilst I was holding 
the above conversation, a peasant entered tlie khan gate 
with a brace of pistols in his girdle. ‘There they 
are,” whispered à Turk to me. ‘À fortuight ago, 
that peasant would have no more dared to eome into 
town with his arms—but now they hang them on à 
pes in their cottages, especially in au& about Nablôos, 
and set the soldiers and the Pasha at defiance ; and 
the garrison here is as inute as à mouse. God knows 


how things will turn out! In the Mountain there is 
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even à fanatie shaykh who goes about haranguing the 
people, advising them to pay no more #iré to Ibrahim 
Pasha. A man, too, has been murdered on the 
Beyrout road.” 

When I returned to the Dar in the evening, 1 saw 
Lady Hester. Nothing was said about the stranger’s 
arrival, although, by the strangers’ garden-door being 
open, [ knew he was installed there ; but, according 
to the etiquette observed in the house, [ made no 
iuquiries, Judging that this was to be à mysterious 
visit, with which I had nothing to do; so 1 went 
home. It must appear very strange to the reader, 
that there should be à European so near to me, who 
would have to dine alone, when E would willingly 
have had his company ; yet, without seriously offend- 
ing Lady Fester, [ could neither invite him, nor even 
pay him à visit—but such was hier character. With 
her everything must be secret, and everything ex- 
elusive ; and if ever there was a being who would 
have appropriated all authority to herself, and have 
shouldered out the rest of mankind from the enjoy- 
ment of any privilege but such as she thought fit to 
concede, it was Lady Hester Stanhope. 

Tuesday, June 19.— This morning the conversa- 


tion turned on the Druze insurrection. Lady Hester 
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now assumed the air of à person who, having made 
extraordinary prophecies, saw that the time of their 
accomplishment had arrived. ‘1 foretold all this.” 
said she: “in à short tune you will not be able 
to ride from here to Sayda ; the country will be over- 
run with armed men ; but E shall be as cool, from first 
to last, as at a éte. All the cowards may go: Ewant 
only those who can send à ball where I direct them. 
Why do I keep such men as Seyd Ahmed and some 
others? because 1 know they would mind no more 
killing a score of people than eating their dinner. 
You wanted me to get rid of them, and blamed my 
tubba [disposition] because 1 had such fellows about 
me, whose plots you are afraid of— Why, yes, thev 
were uneasy and troublesome, because they had no- 
thing to do; but [ knew the time would come when 
they would be useful, as you will sce.” 

Finding that Lady Hester seemed, for some unknown 
reason, to wish for my absence, I took my leave of 
her until Wednesday evening. 

Wednesday, Jupe 20.—1T rose rather late, and was 
told by my family that à curious figure of à European 
on a imule, followed by a servant, dressed as à sailor, 
and coming from Lady Hesters house. had passed 
our gate Just before, with two mule-loads of luggage. 
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altogether bearing the appearance of à travellimg ped- 
lar. ‘ What can this mean?” thought [: “tms 
cannot be the stranger I heard of in Sayda, for he 
was dressed in the costume of the country ; but per- 
haps this is some travelling merchant, who has been 
to shew his European wares to her ladyship.” 

Sunset came, and, after dinner, Î joined Lady 
Hester. She began, as T[ entered the saloon, with— 
‘ Well, doctor, I have got rid of him.”—< Of whom ?” 
Tasked. Oh!” rejoined she, “ such à deep one — 
a Russian spy from the embassy at Constantinople : 
but he got nothing out of me, although he tried in all 
sorts of ways. I as good as told him he was a spy: 
and the Russians employ such clever men, that I 
thought it best you should not see him ; for he would 
have pumped you without your suspecting his design, 
and have been more than a match for you. Î dare 
say he is affronted because T packed him off so soon. 
| told him his fortune, You should have seen his 
splaws and have heard him talk—it was quite a co- 
medy. He asked me if it was true that I could de- 
scribe à person’s character merely by looking at him. 
Yes,” said I; ‘and, althongh 1 don't sce very well 
and the candles give à very bad light, 1 will describe 


vours, if you like, and, without giving him time to 
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stop me, [ hit it off so exactly, that he exelaimed— 
‘ Really, my lady, it is quite, quite wonderful © But, 
now he is gone, 1 must tell vou that there is another 
person here—a sort of savant. ere, take this little 
book which he has given to me; but, you know, 1 
don't pretend to understand such things ; it is some- 
thing he has written about Meroglyphies : look at it, 
and then go and sit a little with him.” 

After casting mv eye over the work, I went to the 
strangers” garden, and introduced myself. It was 
Dr. Lœve, the great orientalist and linguist, whom 
the newspapers had designated as librarian to his 
roya! highness the D. of $S., although I had thought 
that another gentleman of the medical profession held 
that honourable post. is knowledge of tongues was 
prodigious.  [ passed an hour or two with him, whilst 
he explained some of the objects of his Eastern re- 
searches. One thing struck me very foreibly, that, of 
all Europeans who study the literature of the East, 
the Jew has à decided advantage, inasmuch as his 
school studies in Hebrew render the transition to 
Arabie a step of no more difliculty than from Latin to 
Italian. 

When [ went back to Lady Fester, and told her 
that Dr. Lœve, as I thought, had been sent out at the 
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expense of one of the oriental societies, or else at that 
of the Duke of S., and that he had spoken very highly 
of his royal highness’s library and learnme, Lady 
Hester halloed out—‘Gh! Lord, doetor—the D. of 
S. learned'! If I were to see him, I would tell him 
when and where he was laid across his horse drunk.— 
But I loved all the princes — all, except Gcorge the 
Fourth ;—they were so lively, so good-natured !— 
people who would laugh at a straw.” 

Thursday, June 21.—1 rode down to Shemaoony 
to see Wellington, but not withont some misgivines ; 
for the groom who accompanied me related several 
things which made me suspect that the road was no 
longer safe. He had heard that between Trr and 
Acre there was no passing : “and,” said he, “what 
is to prevent any desperate villain, or gang of vil- 
lains, from attackine anvbody anywhere? Onr very 
governors hardly dare stir out of the towns ; and who 
is to go in pursuit of robbers now?  Tley know that ; 
for the country is ready to rise, and in four or five 
days we shall perhaps see strange doings.” 

After visitine the black, whose state was far from 
inproving, 1 entered Sayda. 1 learned that from 
some villages à hundred and fifty horsemen had 


marched off the preceding night to join the insurgents ; 
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that, at Garviy, a distance of four hours from Jôon, 
cattle had been carried off ; that between Acre and 
Sayda travelling had become dangerous. At à village 
called Hellilfah, the people had shut up their houses. 
and taken refuge in the city: nay, the monks of 
Dayr el Mkhallas had packed up their valuables and 
church ornaments, and sent them to Sayda. The 
people in the sardens had also taken the alarm, and 
no longer slept there, as is customary in the summer 
season. 

When I got back to the Dar, E told all this news to 
Lady Hester Stanhope. ‘Oh !” said she, “that's not 
allthe people of Jôon arc in à fright, and were 
woing to desert the village; and Fatôom has been 
asking leave to bring her mother’s cow into my cow- 
house : but [ sent word over to them to remain 
where they were, and that no harm should come to 
them.” 

M. Guys, before setting off to Aleppo, had raised 
on à bill of her Jadyship’s 27,000 piasters : these 
were in the house. + Would it not be right, said F, 
‘to pay the servants the six mouths wages due to 
them. so that, if anything happens, each person may 


take care of his own? Oh !”answered Lady Hester, 


Lo 
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‘TI don't fear; I would throw all my doors open, if 
the Druzes were on the outside, and should not be 
afraid that anybody would touch me.” 

My family in the mean time remained in total 
ignorance of what was going on around them ; they 
ate, drank, slept, and walked out, totally nnconscious 
of danger. I did not apprehend that these reports 
would come to their cars, for they understood very 
little Arabic, and, even if they had, the Arabs, gene- 
rally speaking, have so much tact in knowing when 
they ought to be silent, that [ thought myself safe in 
that respect : but [ was mistaken. An old chattering 
washerwoman, in bringing home the linen, began à long 
speech, addressing herself to me, as L was smoking at the 
door, about the risk that women ran in being away from 
any habitation in these lawless times. “ Do you know,” 
said she, “there are descrters in the woods and 
disabled soldiers in the high roads? And it was but 
yesterday that those ladies were an hours distance off 
in the forest, that leads to the river: for some neich- 
bours of mine, who had taken their grists to the water- 
mil}, saw them. By the Prophet! you do wrong to 
let them go so far. We had yesterday two of Ibrahim 


Pasha’s soldicrs in the village besging, each with one 
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hand only. For the Druzes had taken them prison- 
ers and cut off their right hands ;! but, though they 
cant fight, they are very dangerous men: for, you 
see, they are Egvptians.” The woman talked with 
much vehemence, and, although I silenced her, by 
answering that [ would see to it, she had said enough 
to excite suspicion, in those who stood by listening, 
that something was not right, and I was obliged to 
disclose part of the truth. 

Friday, June 22.—Lady Hester dictated a very un- 
civil letter to Signor Larpi, the Austrian referendary, im 
which she said things as if coming from me. Ît was 
uot an unusual way with her to employ my name to re- 
peat her opinions, by which people were offended, who 
afterwards vented their spite in some way or another: 
it was one of her many manœuvres to keep people aloof 
from each other when it suited her purposes. Twenty 
years before, I had a scrious quarrel with Shaykh Ibra- 
him (Mr. Burckhardt) in the saine way, she not having 
so high an opinion of that gentleman as people in 
œeneral had : but this was independent of his Hterary 
merits, and on different grounds. 

Lady Hester related to me a dream that some one had 


? This is the parole that the Druzes take of thcir prisoners, 
to ensure thcir not fighting again. 
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had about her, in which a hand waving over her head, 
and several crowned heads humbled before her, were 
interpreted to indicate the greatness that just now, as 
she flattered herself, awaited her. What reason she 
had for thinking that relief from all her troubles was 
near at hand the reader has had opportunity of judg- 
ing. She was always disposed, however, to see things 
in their brightest aspect—yesterday plunged into dif- 
ficulties, and to-day extricating herself, if not in reality 
at least in imagination. “I am,” said she, “ like the 
nan in the Eastern story, who, imprisoned in a dun- 
geon, and nearly starved to death, found in à poor 
sailor an old acquaintance, who conveyed to him 
secretly à basin of warm soup: but, Just as he was 
putting it to his mouth, a rat fell from the ceiling, 
and knoeked it out of his hand. Reduced thus to the 
lowest pitch of wretchedness, and seeing nothing left 
for lim but to die, at the critical moment came à 
firmän from Constantinople to eut off the head of the 
pasba who had thrown him mto prison, and he was 
saved. So it is with me: Ï eannot be worse off 
than Lam; ] shall, therefore, wlien the next steam- 
boat comes, see what it brings ; and, if T hear no news 
about the property that was left me, I shall get vid of 


you aud everybody, and of all the women ; and, with 
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one black slave and Logmagi, I shall order the gateway 
to be walled up, leaving only room enough for my 
cows to go in and out to pasture, and I shall have no 
communication with any human being. I shall write 
to Lord Palmerston before you go, and tell him that, 
as he las thrown an aspersion on my name, [ shall 
remain walled in here until he publiely removes it. 
Aud if he, or anybody, writes to me, there will be no 
auswer; fur, when you are gone, [ shall have nobody 
to write for me.—"This sort of life perhaps will suit 
me best, after all. I have often wished that 1 could 
have à room in my garden, and, lying there with only 
some necessary covering, slip from my bed as Î was 
into my garden, and after à turn or two slip back 
again: Î do assure you F should neither be low- 
spirited uor dull.” 

To-day à letter was brought from an English tra- 
veller, Mr, M, to Lady Hester, the purport of which 
was that à gentleman of an aucient and honourable 
fanuily was desirous of paying his respects to her. 
Lady Hester commissioned me to go down to Sayda, 
to call on him and say she should be happy to see 
him. 

Saturday, June 23.—Accordingly, next morning, 
went. L found a gentleman, of about forty or furty- 


N D 
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two years of age, mstalled at the customary lodeine 
of the English, and, after delivering my message and 
conversing with him a little while, I left him to see 
Wellington, the black, and go in search of news. 1 
learned from Khosroo Effendi, the government secre- 
tary, that one of Ibrahim”s regiments, sent to quell the 
rising in Hasbéyah and Rashéyah, had been compelled, 
by the superior numbers of the insurgents, to shut 
themselves up in the castle, and were there elosely be- 
sieged, cxpecting à reinforcement from Damascus to 
their relief.! 

Towards Jerusalem some manifestations of rising 
had been made, and nearer to Jôon some bodies of 
insurgents, in their way from different villages to join 
the main body in Rashéyah and the Horàu, had, in 
passing Btedÿn, the Emir Beshÿr's residence, uttered 
loud and reviling menaces and eries. The Erir, 


being deprived of arms to put his dependants in a 


* Hasbéyah and Rashéyah are two districts, situate midway 
between Tyr and Damaseus, and comprehended in 30° 15' and 
33° 39° N. lat. on the western flank of Gebel es Shaykh, the 
vast hump of Antilebanon: they are a part of the Cœlo- 
syria of the Grecks and Romans. In Iasbéyah is the source 
of the Jordan. The castle, I believe, is one of the many yet 
remaining from the days of the Crusaders. 
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state of defeuce, had sent to Beyrout to demand 400 
inuskets, and had induced the Patriareh of the Maro- 
nite Christians to assemble some of the chief shaykhs, 
and to bind them with an oath not to join the Druzes. 
He had despatched eouriers to the Metoualy country 
(the mouutains running parallel with the sea from 
Sayda to Acre, and in some measure a continuation of 
Mount Lebanon), calling on the chieftains to hold 
their allegiance to Ibrahim Pasha. But it was con- 
sidered that all these were measures of little use. 
should the Christians and Metoualis sce à chance of 
expelling their oppressors. The inhabitants of the 
peaceable villages kept themselves in readiness on the 
first alarm to fly to the towns for security. Looking, 
however, dispassionately at the probabilities of success 
between the rival parties, it is not likely, considering 
that the Egyptian satrap holds all the strong places. 
that the Druzes ean do anything more than carry on 
a harassing warfare, unless powerful aid comes from 
without, and ships of war blockade Acre, Beyrout. 


and the other ports.! 


! The loss of the battle of Nasib somewhat alterel the nature 
of these calculations. Had the Turks won that battle, all Syria 
would have united to expel Ibrahim Pasha; as it was, future 


conjunctures alone could enable them yet to display their hostile 
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I saw Wellington: his case presented little hope. 
Dysentery had supervened, and, feeble as he already 
was, Î judged it impossible that he could survive. 

Sunday, June 24.—Mr. M. came up, and remained, 
l forget whether two or three days. He told me he 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge, but had been a 
long time abroad. Lady Hester said of him, “I 
like to converse with such people as are what you 
call country squires—one hears a great many anec- 
dotes from them. Sometimes he makes very sensible 
remarks, and sometimes he is very strange. Ie asked 
ne If I knew the Emir Beshÿr ; and, when I was giving 
him some information about him, all of a sudden he 
asked me if 1 liked dancing when I lived in England. 
He goes from one thimg to another, like a dog in à fair :” 
(E laughed):—*% yes, doctor, just like a dog that 
goes from one booth to another, snifling here and 


there, and stealing oingerbread nnts. When he sat 


feclings against an innovator, who had few or no partisans in a 
country t00 primitive in its manners to rejoice in the introdue- 
tion of a demi-civilization. This was written in July, 1839. 
The exploits of the English armaments, sent to expel Ibrahim 
Pasha from Syria, have since confirmed these details, which 
arc left as they were first penned, although now necessarily 


devoid of all interest. 
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with me in the evening, he was constantlv turning his 
head to the window, which was open, as if he thought 
somcbody was coming in that way.” 

Tuesday, June 26.—Mr. M. went away. 

Wednesday, June 27.—A letter came from two 
more travellers, dated from the quarantine ground, 
where the black lay ill. Colonel Hazeta, the writer, 
informed her ladyship that he had travelled overland 
from Calentta, and was eonnmissioned to deliver to her 
a letter from her nephew, Colonel F. Taylor; but he 
alleged the impossibility of being the bearer of it him- 
self, owing to the necessity lie was under of proceedmg 
onward to Beyrout, and performing his quarantine 
there. He was accompanied by Dr. Mill. 

Thursday, June 28.—1 received à note, acquainting 
me with the death of Wellington, and I rode down to 
inform myself of the cireumstances of his end. By 
Signor Lapis care he was deceutly interred in the 
Catholic burial-sround at Sayda. What religion he 
was of | never heard him say ; but he was what is 
called à pious youth, and told me hi mother had 
brought hhn up in the practice of virtue and godliness ; 
and, from what LE saw of him, ! believe he <poke 
trulv ; for he was of great singleness of mind, artless, 


insenuous, and grateful to the duke, his master, and 
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to Lady Hester, for the kindnesses tliey had shewn 
him. But who shall console his poor mother ! 

Ï collected à little news, from which the Pasha’s 
affairs seemed to wear à better aspect. He had 
marched, it was said, with two regiments and some 
field-pieces against the rebels at Hasbéyah, and had 
sacked the place. The Horàn, it was reported, was 
also reduced to obedience. 

Friday, June 29.—To-day Lady Hester wrote à 
letter to Lord Palmerston, in answer to one she had 


received from him, which T shall first transeribe. 


Lord Palmerston to Lady Hester Stanhope. 


Foreign Office, April 25, 1538. 
Madam, 

TL ain commanded by the Queen to acquaint you that I have 
laid before her Majesty your letter of the 12th of February, of 
this year. 

It has been my duty to explain to her Majesty the cireum- 
stances which may be supposed to have led to your writing that 
letter; and I have now to state to your ladyship that any 
communications which have been made to you on the matters 
to which your letter refers, cither through the friends of your 
family, or through her Majesty's agent and consul-general at 
Alexandria, have been suggested by nothing but a desire to 
save your ladyship from the embarrassments which might arise, 


if the parties who have claims upon you were to call upon the 
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consul-general to act according to the strict line of his duty, 
under the capitulations between Great Britain and the Porte. 

I have the honour to be, madam, your ladyship's most 
obedient humble servant, 


PALMERSTON. 


Ludy Hester Stanhope to Lord Palmerston. 


Jôon, Mount Lebanon, July 1, 1838. 
My Lord, 


If your diplomatie despatches are as obscure as the one which 
uow lies before me, it is no wonder that England should cease 
to havethat proud preponderance in her foreign relations which 
she once could boast of. 

Your lordship tells me that you have thonght it your duty 
to explain to the Queen the subject which caused me to address 
her Majesty: I should have thonght, my lord, that it would 
have been your duty to have made those explanations prior to 
having taken the liberty of using her Majesty's name, and 
alienated from her and her country a subject, who, the great 
and small must acknowledge, (however painful it may be to 
some) has raïsed the English name in the East higher than any 
one has yet done, besides having made many philosophical 
rescarches of every description for the advantagc of human 
nature at large, and this withont having spent onc farthing of 
the public money. Whatever may be the surprise created in 
the minds of statesmen of the old school respecting the condnct 
of government towards me, Î am not myself in the least 
astonished ; for, when the son of a king, with a view of en- 


lightening his own mind and the world in gencral, had devoted 
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part of his private fortune to the purchase of a most invaluable 
library at Hamburgh, he was flatly refused an exemption from 
the custom-house duties; bnt, if report speaks true, had an 
application been made to pass bandboxes, millinery, inimitable 
wigs, and invaluable rouge, it wonld have been instantly 
granted by her Majesty’s ministers, if we may judge by prece- 
dents. Therefore, my lord, I have nothing to complain of; 
yet I shall go on fighting my battles, campaign after cam- 
paign. 

Your lordship gives me to nnderstand that the insult which 
I have reccived was considerately bestowed upon me to avoid 
some dreadful, unnameable, misfortune which was pending over 
my head. ZT am ready to meet with courage and resignation 
every misfortune it may please God to visit me with, but 
certainly not insult from man. If I can be accused of high 
crimes and misdemeanours, and that I am to stand in dread of 
the punishment thereof, let me be tried, as { believe I have a 
right to be, by my peers; if not, then by the voice of the 
people. Disliking the English because they are no longer 
English—no longer that hardy, honest, bold people that they 
were in former times—vet, as some few of this race must 
remain, I should rely in confidence upon their integrity and 
justice, when my case had been fully examined. 

It is but fair to make your lordship aware, that, if by the 
next packet there is nothing definitively settlcd respecting my 
affairs, and that I am not cleared in the eyes of the world of 
aspersions, intentionally or unintentionally thrown upon me, | 
shall break up my household and build up the entrancc-wate to 
my premises: there remaining, as if Ï was in a tomb, till my 


character has been done justice to, and a public acknowledg- 
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ment put in the papers, signed and sealed by those who have 
aspersed me. There is no trifling with those who have Pitt 
blood in their veins upon the subject of integrity, nor expecting 
that their spirit would ever yield to the impertinent interference 
of consular authority. 

Meanly endeavouring (as Colonel Campbell has attempted 
to do) to make the origin of this business an application of the 
Viceroy of Egypt to the English Government, I must, without 
having made any inquiries upon the subject, exeulpate his 
highness from so low a proceeding. His known liberality in 
all such cases, from the highest to the lowest class of persons, is 
such as to make one the more regret his extraordinary and 
reprehensible conduct towards his great master, and that snch 
a man should become totally blinded by vanity and ambition, 
which must in the end prove his perdition, an opinion I have 
loudly given from the beginning. 

Your lordship talks to me of the capitulations with the 
Subiime Porte : what has that to do with a private individual’s 
having exceeded his finances in trying to do good?  Ifthere is 
any punishment for that, you had better begin with your 
ambassadors, who have often indebted themselves at the 
different courts of Europe as well as at Constantinople. 1 
myself am so attached to the Sultan, that, were the reward of 
such conduct that of losing my head, I should kiss the sabre 
wielded by so mighty a hand, yet, at the same time, treat with 
the most ineffable contempt your trumpery agents, as I shall 
never admit of their having the smallest power over me; ifT 
did, I should belie my origin. 

ITESTER LUCY STANHOPE. 
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Here let me ask the reader whether Lady Hester 
had not indeed a right to be indignant with the 
minister who then directed the foreign afflairs of the 
country, for the illiberal manner in which he gratified 
his spleen and mortified vanity. He had not the 
power of directly stopping the payment of her pension, 
it being a parliunentary graut ; but he had recourse 
to the unworthy artifice of directing his agent not to 
sion the certificate of her life, without which her 
pension could not be paid. Nothing can be added to 
the well-merited eastigation inflicted upon him, and 
he has brought down upon himself the condemnation 
of all men of good breeding and generous sentiment. 
What his present fcelings on the subject may be, it is 
impossible to say ; but I would fain hope that there 
are few who arc disposed to envy him, much less to 
follow his example. 

This day an English sloop of war hove-to off Sayda. 
The captain of her sent for the English consular agent 
alongside, and what took place on this occasion may 
serve as an example of the nocessity of having English- 
men, and not foreigners, as consular agents in distant 
countries. The precise object that the captain of the 
sloop had in view of course ean only be known to him- 


self; but what queries he put to Mr. Abella, the 
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agent, and what answers he received, very soon trans- 
pired. Since, how could it be otherwise, when the 
agent was à native of Syria, and understood no 


language but Arabic? Being 


g, therefore, summoned 


to tho ship, which he could not go aboard, as she 
could not eommunieate with persons from the shore 
until her bill of health had been examined by the 
health officers, he was first of all eompelled to take 
some one as an interpreter between the captain and 
himself, and then to hold his parley from the boat to 
the ship’s quarter ; but, as the interpreter might only 
speak Italian, and the eaptain only English, a third 
aid is required, and we will suppose an officer to be 
called, who takes the question from the eaptain’s 
mouth in English, repeats it in Italian to the agent’s 
interpreter, who translates it into Arabie ; and then the 
answer goes back through the same channels : so that 
it must necessarily happen that the sense and the 
wording undergo à material ehange. But there is yet 
a greater evil. If the questions relate to matters of 
importance, as the progress of the Druze insurrcetion 
(for example), or the probability of Ibrahim Pasha’s 
suecess or defeat, how is the consular agent, so cireum- 
stanced, to give à faithful account? for, should he 


divulge matters unfavourable to the Pasha’s eause, his 
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well-being, and perhaps his life, may be endangered : 
since, although he himself, as an agent in the English 
service, receives à certain protection, he may have 
brothers and relations who are at the Pasha’s merey : 
nay, he himself, perhaps an agent to-day and dis- 
missed to-morrow, may be left to cope with powerful 
enemies for the rest of his life. 

Now, the French government secures Frenchmen 
for consuls and agents, and the English government, 
one would think, ought to act on the same prin- 
eiple. Let it not be said that men could not be 
found—native Englishmen—willing to banish them- 
selves to these countries, and that for a very trifling 
salary. Among the half-pay officers of the army 
and navy might be selected numbers, who, even for so 
small a stipend as two hundred à year, would willingly 
accept such situations ; because a very short residence 
would show them that, with economy. a hundred à 
year in the Levant is equivalent to two at home. 

In affairs, where the conflicting interests of English 
and Mahometans, or disputes between travellers and 
natives, are to be settled, it is absurd to suppose that 
an agent, aceustomed to cringe and fawn to the Turks 
all his life, will, or can, ever obtain redress for the 


sarty whose countrv he represents : it is impossible ! 
party 
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Saturday, June 30.— Lady Ilester had sent ta 
Dayr el Kamar for old Pierre, and he arrived this 
dav. He bronght news of à verx diflerent nature 
from that which [ had learned at Sayda on the pre- 
eeding Thursday. Ibrahim Pasha had been defeated 
by the insurgents, and had retreated as far as Zahlv. à 
burgh overlooking the Bkâa, on the north-east slope of 
Mount Lebanon. In consequence of this, the road 
from Dayr el Kamar to Damaseus was too dangerous 
to pass, and all the muletcers were stopped at those 
two places, afraid to cross the intervening plain. 

Î was surprised in the evening 


2? 


when conversing 
with her lady<hip, to sec how the strongest minds are 
borne into the regions of fanev by what, with people of 
connnon sense, Would be considered as mere visionarv 
absurdities. I believe T have related elsewhere how a 
person, having gained the confidence of Lady IHester, 
told her he knew of a book that foretold the destimies of 
persons, which book he procured at her desire, and ont 
of it offered to answer any questions she chose to pnt 
about anvhodv. #1 would not,” said Ladv Hestor. 
when narrating thestorv, ask him what would happen 
in Syria, becauxe À eonceive the course of events may 
be predieted by à man of ereat sagacitr in any country, 


where he has cast à wistful eve où things passine 
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around him; but [ fixed on you, and asked him, 
‘# What is the doctor doing in Europe? The man 
opened his book, and read, and explained thus : — 
‘ I see an elderly person sitting up in his bed, and by 
the bed-side à young woman knecling, whilst she 
entreats and implores the clderly person not to take 
some Journey, or go on some voyage,’ which of the two 
he could not precisely say. Now, doctor, that you 
know was exactly the case: for did not Mrs. M. some 
one day ery and beg of you not to go and join me? 
Lam sure it was so. I next asked him about myself. 
He consulted his book, and said, I was to be witness 
to great battles, or be near where they were fought, 
and that one of the contests would be so bloody that, 
on one side, not a person would be left to tell the story : 
this battle, moreover, was to be fought on a plan 
three miles long and three broad, near Zahly, and upon 
Mount Lebanon. But,” added Lady Hester, ‘ [ never 
could find any solution to this propheey until now ; 
and the battle between Ibrahim Pasha and the insur- 
gents clearly was tlie one meant.  Ncither could I 
discover where the plain was three miles long and 
three broad, and L sent people to the neighbourhood of 
Zahly ; but nobody knew anything of such à place, 


until at last information was brought me that there 
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existed a plain as described, in the heart of the 
mountain, like a basin, and which was shut out from 
the rest of the world. The book also said that à boy 
of royal blood would come from distant regions, would 
kiss my stirrup, and place himself under my œuidance. 
AI this was prophesied some years ago, and 1 always 
interpreted the bed-seene as relating to Mrs. M. 
That came to pass; for, though you will not confess 
it, À am sure it was so ; and now the other part has 
been fulfilled too.” 

In the course of the day, Lady Hester received à 
letter from Dr. Mill and Colonel Ilazeta, to say that 
their: quarantine was over, and that they would be at 
Jôon on the 1st of July. 

Sunday, July 1.— They arrived early in the 
morning. After they had breakfasted, Î received a 
note from Dr. Mill to sav that he was abont to read 
the morning prayers in his room, and to invite me 
and any others so disposed to join him. 

These sentlemen remained two days, but a press of 
business prevented me from making memorandums. 
They always went togcther, when Lady Ifester sent 
word she was ready to receive them : and this vexed 
her à great deal. Dr. Mills profound knowledge of 


languages, and his extensive reading, had given her 
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hopes that she might have cleared up some dificulties 
respecting Eastern history, and have discussed certain 
religious points about which she had not perfectly 
made up her mind; but Colonel Hazcta, who was a 
man of the world, and could take no part in abstruse 
subjects, was à barrier to such conversation. 

Friday, July 6.—Lady Hester was very low spi- 
rited, and her cough troublesome. She was unable 
to converse, and I left her at ten in the evening. A, 
the messenger, had gone to Bevrout two or threc days 
before to carry the letter to Lord Palmerston, and to 
await the arrival of the steamboat, which was ex- 
pected. His delay in returning had ereated great 
despondeney in her; and, as the air was balmy and 
serene and it was à moonbight night, { sat on my 
terrace, which overlooked the path by which Ali 
must pass, fondly hoping that he would make his 
appearance with the long lovked-for letter from Sir 
Francis Burdett.  Presently I heard the dogs bark, 
aud saw f'rceky, the stoutest of our imastiffs and gence- 
rally the leader, rush towards the brow of the moun- 
tain which overlooked the valley through which Ali 
must come. Their barking grew fainter, and all of à 
sudden ecased, and 1 then knew they had met some 


one belonging to the household. In about a quarter 
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of an hour, [ recognized Ali, who, enterimg the gate, 
delivered his oïlskin portfolio to me, and, under à 
cover to myself from the French chaucellor, 1 found 
a packct for Lady Elester. I inmediately sent it in, 
and waited auxiously for the morning to learn what 
good news it brought. 

Saturday, July 7—1t was Sir Francis Burdetts 
long-expected, long-procrastinated answer, the delay 
of which had caused so many wretched nights and 
days to pour Lady Ilcster, and prevented her from 
forming any settled plans. Alas! now that it was 
come, it proved very unsatisfactory ; yet, notwith- 
standing, Lady Hester invented à thousand excuses 
for him. ‘It is evident, doctor,” said she, “that he 
could not write what he wanted to write: he wishes 
ne all the happiness that à mortal can share, but says 
not à word that I did not know before. I have told 
you that Colonel Necdham left Mr. Pitt a large pro- 
perty in Areland by his will; but it so happened that 
Mr. Pitt died three days before Colonel Needham, 
and consequently the death of the legatee before the 
testator., in à legal point of view, put an end to the 
right. 1 knew that as well as le did; but that was 
not what I inquired about: for when Lord Kihmorey 
died, to whom the property went, E supposed that, as 
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it was originallv intended for Mr. Pitt, he might 
have said, © As TI have no children, this may as well 
revert to where it was originally intended to go :— 
just as Mrs. Coutts did not get her property from 
Mr. Coutts but with the understanding that it was 
to be left afterwards to some of his grandchildren. 
One time, when Lady B. was so odd in her conduct, 
Mr. C. had some thoughts of making his grandson 
his heir, and asked me to get him created Lord C.; 
but the pride of Lord Bute and other reasons pre- 
vented this.” 

She went on. “I dare say Sir Francis was puz- 
zled how to act. He was afraid some of my relations 
would say, ‘ What business have you to interfere in 
family affairs ? and so perhaps, thinking he might get 
into a duel, or some unpleasant business, he writes in 
an evasive manner. But, never mind! when the 
correspondence gets into the newspapers, somebody 
will be found somewhere who will know something 
about the matter. Why, doctor, when Mr. Pitt died, 
there were people from the bank who came to tell me 
of the money he had there, and advised me to take 
it—they came twice: 1 suppose it Was money some- 
body had put in for him. But how Sir Nathaniel 


Wraxall could ever get into his head that Lord C. 
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lent him any, Î can't imagine — a man who was so 
stingy that nothing ever was like it. No! when 
Mr. Pitt went out ofoflice, six great men subscribed 
a sun to pay his debts, but Lord C. was not one 
of them.” 

Sunday, July 8.—To-day was marked by a little 
fright not uncommon in these countries. Mrs. M. 
was reading the morning service with the children, 
when, on looking up, she observed, outside of the 
window, which was open. an immense number of 
sparrows making sharp cries, fluttering about the 
terrace, and hovering round some object, which she 
immediately perceived to be the body of à huge ser- 
pent, hanging in one coil from the rafters of the 
terrace. and suspended by the head and thetail. Sayd 
Ahmed, the porter, or Black Beard, as he was usually 
called from that large jet black appendage to his chin, 
was known to be à deadly enemy to serpents, and my 
wife had the presence of mind to say to once of tho 
children, ‘ Steal gentlv out of the door, without 
alarming the serpent, and run and call Black Beard 
here directly, telling him what he is wanted for, that 
he may bring some weapon with him.” John did as he 
was bid, and, not finding him in the lodge, called the 
first servant he saw. No less than seven ran together ; 
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and the cook, who had seized the porter’s blunderbuss, 
which was kept ready loaded on à peg, advanced to 
where the serpent was yet hanging precisely in the 
Same position, aimed at it, and shot it through the 
body. The serpent fell, and was soon killed by blows 
from the bludgeons of the others. It proved, on 
measurement, to be seven fect and à half long : its 
colour was dark brown, somewhat mottled along the 
back, and gray under the belly : and it was the largest, 
excepting the boa-constrictor exhibited by T. Gully, 
that 1 had ever seen. 

The alann excited by this enormous reptile was 
scareely over, when, two or three hours after sunset, a 
man was seen crouching under the garden-wall, about 
two hundred yards from the house ; and my family, 
who supposed it was a deserter, or a robber concealing 
himself for some wicked purpose, informed me of it : 
but, as the dogs did not bark, I knew he must be one 
of the people, come there to receive stolen goods from 
the maids.  Probably he saw he was observed, for he 
made off through the vines which grew thickly round 
the place. 

News was brought that Ibrahim Pasha had en- 
ticed the insurgents into the plain, attacked them at 


a village called Yaxta, near the Bkâa, and killed 
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and wounded nearly à thousaud men; for the Druzes 
had no artillery, and, being undisciplined, were no 
match for regular troops in an open country. The 
Eimir Besbhÿr, in the mean time, although it was 
said that he had been repeatedly summoned to 
take the field, was cither unwilling or afraid to stir 
from his palace. 

1 read out of Wraxalls memoirs à page or two, 
which set Lady Elester talking, in her usual way, 
about old times. She related several ancedotes of the 
last Lord Chatham, of Lord Camden, of Lord Har- 
rington, and of her father, but [ forbear repeatine 
them. ‘I dare say,” said she, “I have scen Sir 
Nathaniel when he dimed at Ar. Pitt’s; but there 
came so many of them, one after another, rap, tap, 
tap, rap, tap, tap! and, as soon as the last entercd. 
dinner was served immediately : T could not know 
every body. [If 1 had known him, E would have 
inade him a peer, he writes so well, and his opinions 
and remarks are so just! F don't agree with him in 
one thing: the late Lord Chatham was not exactly 
like his father. [lis nose was more pointed, and mv 
grandfathors was thieker in the bone towards the 
top, and with more of à bump.” 


When Lady Ffester assumed the Turkish dress, 
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she had her head shaved, as it is not possible to wear 
the red fez and à turban in any comfort with the hair 
on. The conversation led her to speak of heads ; 
when, of a sudden, she pulled off her turban, fez and 
all, and told me to examine her skull. Having no 
precise knowledge of phrenology, [ eould only make 
very general observations : but the examination, no 
doubt, would have been an excellent study for à 
craniologist. The frontal bone certainly was promi- 
nent: but, with this exception, and à inarked eavity 
in the temporal bones, the skull was remarkably 
smooth in earrying the hand over it, and pleasing to 
the eye from its perfect form; perfect, as we should 
say of à cupola that erowned an edifice with admi- 
rable proportions. 

She asked me, laughing, if 1 could sec the thieving 
propensitv strongly marked. Then she said, “I 
don't think there are any improprieties ; do say !— 
‘ People,” she added, “have told me the fightine 
bump is as big as à lions :—1T felt it, but it did not 
correspond with the assertion. The general appear- 
auce was this; her head was somewhat small, her 
features somewhat long ; her ear was by no means 
handsome, being rather large and the convolutions of 


it irregular. 
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Aïîter she had put her turban on again, she ob- 
served, “It is an erroncous opinion that a big liead 
always denotes much sense. 1 knew a countess, who 
put her husband to the blush by her isnorance every 
day of her life. She would read and pore over a book, 
in order to get ready something learned to say at 
dinner-time, and yet was sure to make some blunder. 
Thus, for example, she would be talking of a sea-fight, 
and then go to ancient history, and say something 
of the battle of Actiun, where Seipio Africanus dis- 
tinguished himself. ‘No, my dear, the husband 
would say, ‘you don't mean Scipio — you forget,” 
and so on. Well, this countess TI recollect secing at 
Dobree’s, the hatter, in Bond Street :—he made the 
best beavers of any man in London, and generally 
charged half a guinea more than anybody else ; but he 
was terribly impudent. She was trying on à beaver, 
the largest in the shop, and it would not fit her; and 
she was saying she must have it made larger, when 
Dobree gave it a blow with his measure, and knocked 
it off the counter, saying, ‘ Ma’am, why, do you 
think FI inake hats half à yard in diameter? there 
ought to be no head that there hat won't fit” Her 
head was enormous, doctor, spreading ont all rouud 


here” (and Lady Tester put the forefinger and thnmb 
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of each hand in à semicirele to cach temple), “ so she 
was a pretty good proof that big heads have no me- 
mory. Vour head is the same, and you have no 
inemory whatever— were you always so from à 
boy? . . . . Now I have reflected, and there was 
Mr. Contts; he had à small head, but what à me- 
mory! and what sharpness and intelligence! Mr. 
Fox’s was small in proportion to his face: Mr. Pitt’s 
was neither small nor larec: Lord Chatham, my 
grandfather’s, was large. 

“The fact is, as it appears to me, that size has no- 
thing to do with it, but all depends on the building of 
the skull; just as, in the making of a cupola or a 
dome, if the hemisphere is construeted in a certain 
way, it will render an echo, and, if any error is made 
in the arch, sound is no longer propagated im it: so, a 
skull, formed in à certain way, with the brain lodsed 
in it, seems to give just echoes to the senses, and to 
fonn what is called à good nnderstanding. Al de- 
pends on construction, not size; and a little head, 
well made, will have twenty times the sense of à great 
one, badly built.” 

Monday, July 9.—1 went to Sayda. On my way 
| passed à man on foot, raggedly dressed, evidently 


weary With walking, and come from a distance: the 
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fuotboy who was with me loitered behind, and à re- 
cognition seemed to take place between them: they 
talked together for about à quarter of an hour, and 
then the groom resumed his station. ‘“ Do you know 
that poor wreteh?” said 1: ‘where docs he come 
from ?"—< Je is à sort of kinsman of mine,” replied the 
groom ; “ for he was once à farrier’s boy like myself, 
and we are both nicknamed «7 beitèr: he is just 
come from Damascus, or thereabouts.” — * How {” 
sud F: ‘T1 thought the road was iinpassable.”— ‘So 
it is,” quoth the groom ; ‘ but he was not fool enough, 
[ dare say, to come by the road : there are plenty of 
by-paths across the country.” — Ts there no news of 
the Pasha and the Druzes?” asked 1.  *“Elumph!” 
said the groom ; ‘he dues not dare to tell me if there 
is; but what he has let out is pretty much what was 
known already. À battle has been fought at Yanta. 
and things so badly.” 

At might, on returning to the Dar, [ was much sur- 
prised to see this same pauper sitting on the nustaby 
in front of the porter’s lodge.  Loginagi was smoking 
his aarkeely, and, secing me stare at the man, ob- 
served, with à quict air— [lere is à pretty fcllow ! 
come to offer himself as à cook ; but 1 think he would 
hardly make à seullion : however, I suppose F must 
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mention it to her felicity the Syt.” I immediately 
uessed the matter: lie had been sent as a spy to the 
camp. This was Lady Hester’s way. 

Her ladyship had now made up her mind to execute 
her threat of walling up her gateway. ‘ Vou can be 
no longer of any use to me,” said she to me, ‘and 
therefore had better go as soon as you can, before the 
bad weather comes on. As for my health, L am as 
well, T dare say, as I shall be, and nothing that F can 
take of you European doctors will do me much good : 
so don't make yourself uneasy on my account. All 
that remains to do now is to fill up the few days you 
have left in doing some necessary things for me. Let me 
see—T must write to the Duke Maxunilian, to Count 
Wilsenheïm (and you too had better write to him, or 
to the baron, that they may not think vou left me 
unprotected ; for you know how apt people are to put 
bad constructions on everything) — and then there 
must be a letter to Prince Pückler Muskau, and one 
to Sir Franeis Burdett, besides à short one to Mr. 
Moore. And then vou must pay the servants, and 
send them away: but that we will talk abont after- 
wards.  L shall keep none but the two boys, à man to 
fetch water, the gardener, and the girls. But you 


had better go to Sayda, and see about à vessel for 
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varrying you to Cyprus. TI should not like you to 
sail from Beyrout; for those people will be only 
bothering you about my debts, and at present there is 
nothiue to be said but what has been said already. 
You must send, too, for à imason to come and wall up 
the gateway.” 

Tuesday, July 10.—1TI did not go to Sayda to sec 
about a boat, for 1 was resolved not to leave Ladv 
Hester unless she insisted on it. The morning was 
employed in writing the following letter to the Duke 


Maximilian :— 


Jôon, July 10, 1838. 
My Lord Duke, 

As the period of my sufferings and humiliation 1s 
uot yet over, it would be unseemly in me to draw 
upon anyself such an honour as you intend me in 
sending your royal highness’s portrait. [fit is à 
proof of your friendship for me, as I flatter myself in 
believing it to be, allow me, by the same title, to ask 
a favour of you, which F hope you will not consider 
too bold. 

At no distant time the world will be convulsed with 
extraordinary phenomena and horrible scourges, which 


Will bring about changes in everything: it is then 
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that [ask permission to address your royal highness 
with that freedom 1 am known for, without fear of 
displeasing you. Ideas bought by painful experience, 
and knowledge picked up on à path covered with 
thorns, may perhaps, at à crisis which will be with- 
out example, prove useful to your royal highness. 

E will not recall the painful recollection of à mo- 
ment when a high fever obliged me to sacrifice the 
honour and pleasure of making your personal ac- 
quaintanee. 

Be pleased, my lord duke, to accept the assurance 
of my highest consideration and esteem, and my 
prayers that your royal highness will soon be restored 
to the bosom of your family. 


HESTER LUCY STANHOPE. 


Ï send my eordial salutations to your royal high- 


En . à 
ness s sulte. 


CHAPTER TX. 


Vessel hired for Dr. M.'s departure— Lady [ester’s inten- 
tion of writing her Memoirs — Letter from Lady Hester to 
Sir Francis Burdett—From Lady Hester to Count Wilsens- 
heñn—Events of the Druze insurrection — Inexpediency of 
M. Guys’'s removal from Beyrout—Letter from Dr. M. to 
Count Wilsensheim—Letter from Lady fester Stanhope to 
the Baron de Busech—Lady Hester immured — Principal 
reason of Dr. M.'s return to Europe — His adieux — Pas- 
sage to Cyprus—Reception by Signor Baldassare Mattei— 
Provisions in Cyprus — Mademoiselle Longchamps — Letter 
from Lady Hester to Dr. M.—Commissions—Second Lktter 
from Lady Hester to Dr. M.—Third Letter from Lady Hester 
to Dr. M.—Advice — Obligations — Violence of temper — 
Mr. U.—General Loustaunau—Logmagi and the muleteer— 
Fourth Letter from Lady Hester to Dr. M.—Correspondence 
of the first Lord Chatham—Lady Flester’s death—Concelusion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Monday, July 16.—1 went to Beyrout to see 
Monsieur Jorelle, the chaucellor and chief interpreter 
of the French consulate (whose lady has inspired the 
peu of M. Lamartine in some beautiful lines to be 
found in his Souvenirs de l'Orient), in order to make 
the necessary arrangements for Lady Hester’s letters, 
should any come, and to acquaint him and others with 
her extraordinary resolution to immure herself. [ ex- 
ecated her orders and delivered her message punc- 
tually ; but, 1 must say, I did not believe she would 
put such à determination into execution. However, 1 
was much deccived; for, on my return to Jôon, 1 
found she had already employed Logmagi to lire a 
boat to convey me and my family to Cyprus, sceing 
l took no steps to do so myself. Now, therefore, that 
her mind was made up, and knowing that, when 


that was the case, nothing on earth could shake her 
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resolution, [ employed the short space that remained 
in setting her house in order, in writing her letters, 
and in taking her instructions for such things as 
would be useful to her in Europe. 

T rode down to Sayda to see the vessel which 
had been hired. It was a small schooner of Castel 
Rosso, with a Greek crew, the most eut-throat look- 
ing dogs [ ever beheld. The passage-money had 
been agreed for by Logmagi at one thousand pias- 
ters, for a run of one hundred miles—a round sum 
of money for the distance in that country, where à 
single passenger often goes across in a trading-vessel 
for two piasters, or about ten-pence English. The 
captain accompanied me to M. Contis, the French 
agent, where an agreement was drawn up that he was 
to remain in waiting fifteen days, at the expiration of 
which time, 1, (Gif not ready to sail,) was to pay him 
thirty piasters à day for as many days as he was kept 
over his time. The sinister looks of the captain made 
me almost afraid to elose the bargain with him. He 
had eyes protruding from their sockets so far, that, 
when he was arguing about the price of the passage, 
they stood out just as if the cavity of the skull had 
been puffed up with wind : and Lady Hester had, on 


some occasion, told me that was a sion of à inur- 
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derer. 1 recollected, too, that it was in just such a 
schooner, à few years before, four or five Europeans 
had been murdered and thrown overboard in à pas- 
sage from Syria to Cyprus ;! and, coupling these cir- 
cumstances together, 1 felt uneasy. It is true, the 
nan was known to Monsieur Conti, as having once 
brought a freight of deals to Sayda ; but ouly once. 
Loginagi, too, assured me he had frequented his house 
at Castel Rosso ; and I was aware that, if Ï expressed 
any apprehensions to Lady Hester Stanhope, she 
would eall them frivolous. 1 therefore signed the 
paper, and it was left to be registered in the chancery, 
for which the fees charged to the captain, as he told 
me afterwards, were some thirty or forty piasters. I 
was s0 far right in iny conjectures about the captain’s 
murdering propensities, that, when we were on our 
passage, he related à story of his having been one of 
the erew of à vessel which took à Turkish ship, every 
nan of which was butchered in cold blood. 

My faunily was made acquainted with what I had 
done, and the business of packing began on the 
IIOTTOW. 

The following days L'was by Lady Hester’s bed- 

! See “Robinson's Three Years in the East,” note xviii., 


page 125, vol. Palestine. 
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side from three to five hours every morning, and after 
dinner in the saloon with her from eight or half-past 
eight until twelve, one, or two o’clock. She repeated 
over again many of her stories with a view of im- 
pressing them, as Î suppose, on my memory: for, 
having told her one day that if she would give herself 
the trouble of writing her Memoirs, she might pay her 
dcbts from the sale of such à work, she only laughed, 
and said, “ Ah, well ! when [ get better, I shall tell 
you à few more anecdotes to make a book of, since vou 
think it would be so profitable :” and, whenever, after 
dictating à letter, 1 wrote it out fairly, and gave the 
foul copy, together with the fair one, to her, she would 
take the latter, and say, ‘* Vou may keep the other :” 
or, if she had reasons for wishing the contents to remain 
a secret, she would take them both, and put them by 
in her portfolio, and then I heard no more of the foul 
copy. [It was thus she sometimes told me Eastern 
stories, after [ had made some aecidental observations 
on the eharm that these little stories scemed t6 pos- 
sess for European readers, as was manifested in the 
praises bestowed on those im M. Lamartine’s work. 
Had her health been good, and had the course of 
events gone on peaceably, 1 am inelined to think she 


would have listencd to my suggestion, and have dic- 
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tated her memoirs to me. On some occasions, it was 
her custom to say—* Now, dont go and write that 
down :” on others, “ Vou have kept no copy of such 
aud such a letter of mine,” and “ Vou have destroyed 
such à paper ; give me your word:” when [was ob- 
liged to answer categorically. 

Î was at last worn out with fatioue from long 
sittings aud these various occupations, not the least of 
which was, to put her affairs in such order, that, 
when she shut herself up, she should be in want of 
nothing, have nothing to pay, nothing to write, meet 
with no interruptions to her seclusion, and be dead to 
the world. Al this I did, as far as Î was able. 

July 20.— Lady Hester dictated the following 
letter to Sir Francis Burdett, in answer to the one 


“he had received on the 6th ultimo. 


Lady [ester Stanhope to Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 
Jôou, July 20, 1838. 
My dear Burdett, 

Ï am no fool, neither are you: but you might 
pass for one, if in good earnest you did not understand 
my letter. You tell me what is self-cvident—that 1 
have no right to inherit Colonel Ncedhanmrs pro- 


perty, &e.: neither has your daughter any right to 
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inherit Mr. Coutts's property : but, in all probability, 
his wife, being aware that you and your funily stood 
high in his estimation, paid that compliment to his 
memory. Lord Kilmorey, who had no children, being 
aware of General Needham’s partiality towards Mr. 
Pitt, might, by his will, have allowed the property to 
return to the remaining branch of the Pitt family. Do 
not be afraid that I am going to give yon any fresh 
trouble about this affair, notwithstandinge E believe 
that you were some time hatching this stupid answer ; 
but 1 do not owe you any grudge, as 1 know that it 
does not come from you:—1 know where it comes 
from. 

À lion of the desert, being canght in the hnnts- 
man's net, called in vain to the beasts of the field to 
assist him, and received from them about as shnfline 
an answer as Î have received from you, and previously 
from Lord H*###%###, A little field mouse gnawell 
the master-knot, and called to the lion to make a 
orcat cflort, which burst the noose, and out came the 
lion stronger than ever. 

L am now about building up every avenue to my 
premises, and there shall wait with patience, immnred 
within the walls, till it please God to send me a little 


mouse: and whoever presunes to force my retire- 
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ment, by scaling my walls or anything of the like, 
will be received by me as Lord Canelford would have 
received them. 


HESTER LUCY STANHOPE.! 


Tuesday, July 24—Her ladyship dictated another 
letter to Count Wilsensheun. It was written in 
French, like all those addressed to foreioners, but 
which have all been given translated : for the style of 
Lady Hester’s French was composed of Anglicisms, 
and, in turning them into her native tongue, the very 
expressions which she would have used scemed na- 


turally to present themselves. 


Lady Hester Stanhope to Count Wilsensheim, Cham- 
berlain to His Imperial Majesty, &e. Se. 


Jôon, June 24, 183 
Sir Count, 


Î have delayed answering our amiable letter 


until [ thought your voyage was over. Fan happy 


! This letter, and the letter to Lord Brongham, were in- 
tended by Lady [ester Stanhope for publication in the news- 
papers conjointly with the correspondence about her debts: 
but the space, which so much matter would have occupied, 


rendered it necessary to leave them out. 
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that his Royal Highness quitted this country when 
he did ; not because of the plague—the scason was gone 
by this year for that—but because of the aspect of 
affairs, and of the Druze insurrection, which has grown 
considerably hotter, and which would have made it 
impossible to travel with any comfort. 

Ibrahim Pasha began the war in the Horàn with 
forty-five thousand men; the Druzes had but seven 
thousand, assisted by some tribes of the Arabs of the 
Desert. Ibrahim Pasha has lost thirty thousand, 
between Nizüm troops (as they are called), Sngmans, 
and Albanians, without reckoning the wounded. The 
Druze army, [ believe, does not at present exceed two 
thousand five hundred men: but each man of that 
two thousand five hundred is singly worth twenty. 
The last seat of the war was about fourteen leagnes 
distant in a strait line from my residence. The 
Druzes, after having well beaten Ibrahim Pasha and 
killed some of his officers, retreated to the Horàn. 
pursued by the Pasha. 

You no doubt are aware that his Highness the 
Pasha, in concert with the Emir Beshÿr, disarmed 
the Druzes some time ago by a stratagem, which gave 
the government means to take their sous for con- 


seripts for the nizèm. After that, they, in ke manner, 
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disarmed the Christians : but necessity has compellcd 
the pasha latelv to give them their arms agam, in 
order to enable the son of the Emir BeshŸr to join 
the pasha’s forces with a reinforcement of Christians, 
which he stood in need of to garrison the skirts of the 
mountain on the side of the Bkâa. The Druzes killed 
a great many of these Christians, and they eould have 
annihilated them: bnt they said to them, ‘ You are 
not to blame: it goes against us to exterminate vou, 
fur we have always lived with you on friendly terms ; 
but we will slay without pity every Christian we find 
in arms, excepting those of the mountain.” 

Te French government has done an imprudent 
thing in removing Mr. Consul Guys from his post at 
Beyront ; because that gentleman had very extensive 
connexions amongst the bishops and priests, and al] 
the nnmerous seets of Clristians found on Mount 
Lebanon ; and, by his information and experience, 
had means of giving them good adviee. For if by 
chanec those Christians gave heed to bad ecounsel, it 
nught not be impossible that half the Franks who 
inbabit this country would be massacred by the 
Nabloosians. the Druzes, the Ansaréas, the Isnäüelites, 
the Shemsfahs, the Kelbfas, and the Koords in 


general, who occupy the country between Mount 
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Lebanon and Aleppo on the side of Gebel el Segaun, 
not far from Antioch. 

As I know how to speak no language but that of 
the Orientals, you will forgive me, Sir Count, if I 
call vou the Pope’s Grand Vizir. It devolves, there- 
fore on you to think of à way to make Mousieur Guys 
return to the post which he has just quitted:—a thing, 
in My ophuon, very necessary both for the safety of 
the country, and of the Europeans in it. I have a 
great esteem for Monsieur Guys, but 1 see him so 
seldom, that, whether he is far or near, it is pretty 
much the same to me. As for the Christiaus here, I 
do not interest myself more about them than about 
other men—perhaps less ; not on account of their re- 
ligion, but of their qualities, of which egotisin and 
perfidy are marked characteristies in most of them. 
As a religion is with me neither more nor less than a 
costume of adoration, it is all one whether it is green, 
white, blue, or black. To me it is all the same 
whether à nan prostrates himself before à piece of 
wood, or before à coekle-shell, as the Metonalis do, 
provided his heart addresses itself to the Almighty. 

Perhaps for saying this, you will have me crucified 
by the Pope: never mind—if it is my lot, 1 shall not 


repine; since, whatever is deerecd must necessarily 
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happen: but it is not necessary, for all that, by a 
want of poliey, to make civil wars break out, whieh 
would do no good to anybody, and which would not 
turn to any account, even for those who stirred them 
up. Nocither 1s 1t proper to remove those to à dis- 
tance, who have the means of pacifving the disputants, 
should the case require it. 

If T had had the happmess of secmg vou, L would 
bave asked vou if vou had ever seen the prophecy of a 
certain Pope, whose leaden coflin was, found about 
seventy vears ago: that prophecy has great analogr 
with some Oriental ones. 


HESTER Lucy STANHOPE, 


Lady Lester wished me also to write to the count, 
to let him know how it happened that Prince Pückler 
Muskan had been entrusted with the correspondence 
between herself, Lord Palmerston, his grace the Duke 
of Wellington, &e., &e.: and also, as much had been 
said of the princes way of travelling at the expenst 
of Mahomet Ah Pasha, to assure him, the count, 
that the prince showed no signs of stimginess when at 
Jôon. The next day, being Wednexday. when I 
could not see Lady Elester, L exeeuted her wish. 


MOMIE le 
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Dr. AI. to Count Wilsensheim. 


Jéon, July 25, 1838. 
Sir Count. 

AS vou appear to take a livelv interest in whatever 
regards Lady Hester Stanhope, [ hope, on that 
account, vou will excuse me, if 1 join to her ladyship’s 
letter a few words from myself, to place in their true 
light some cireumstances which might otherwise 
appear extraordinary to you. 

In consequence of the proceedings instituted against 
her ladyship by the English government, Lady Hester 
has resolved to shut herself up in her house, to wall 
up the entrance, and to bury herself, as one would 
say, in à tomb, until those, who have attempted to 
cast à stain on her integrity (the rightful imheritance, 
as she aflinns, of the Pitt family), shall, by à signal 
reparation, have washed it out. Sheïis in the act of 
reducme her establishment to her strict wants bv 
discharging her servants.  F'myself am on the point of 
my departure for Europe, forced by her ladyship to go, 
but deeplv regrettimg that T must leave her without 
a single European near her person, and without à 
single servant in whom she has confidence. My unea- 


siness, however, does not extend so far as to fear for 
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her personal safety, although the war between the 
Druzes and the Pasha rages more fiercely than ever : 
because £ know the firmness and intrepidity of her 
character, the resources of her mind, and the respect 
and dread in which the two hostile parties hold her. 
It is probable that her ladyship’s grievances will 
find their way into the publie papers; for Prince 
Pückler Muskau, when on his visit here, was s0 


struck with the indignities of which she continued to 


be the vietim, # * # * 
É * * # x 
* ie * *# * * 
“ 4 * that he was resolved to 


cive some true details of it to the public. Her lady- 
ship had found in him à man at once intelligent and 
kind ; ready indeed to offer her assistance to à greater 
extent than «he was willing to accept in everything 
relative to her affairs. 

It is very extraordinary that, at that time, Lady 
Hester knew nothing of the avarice imputed to him, 
of which it was impossible she could have the least 
suspicion ; for his stay at her house was marked by 
a degree of hberality in everything befitting à prince, 
and absolutely at variance with the reports spreud 
about him in the places through which he has 


PU? 
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passed—reports, which astonished her ladyship as 
much as they did me, since nothing of the kind was 
seen here. 
F2 3e * xs x * 
Thank God ! LE leave her in better health, and 
lively as always, just as if nothing had happened. 
T'have the honour to be, Sir Count, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 


Sunday, July 29.—The last letter which Lady 
Hester wrote before [ left her was the following, to 


Charles Baron de Busech :— 


Joon, July 29, 1838. 
Sir Baron. 

Mortified as L'was that cirenmstances prevented me 
from felicitating you in person on the re-establishment 
of vour health, F am nevertheless rejoiced that vou 
all hastened to quit Syria, sceing that the warfare 
between Ibrahim Pasha and the Druzes has become 
excceding rancorous, and would have made travelling 
through the country far from agreeable. The scene of 


action has latelÿ been at Rashéyah, where the Druzes 
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have performed miracles. The Emir Beshÿr's son 
marched with à reimforcement to assist Ibrahim Pasha, 
and of this the Druzes killed just enongh in the 
twinkling of an eye to convinee the whole body that, 
if they, the Druzes, had not chosen to recollect they 
were fighting with neighbours, they could have exter- 
minated them. The Emir's son had his horse killed 
under him, and that prince took refuge very quickly 
in the mountain. 

When the Druzes found out that the Pashas 
artilery in the valleys eut them up dreadfully, and 
that personal courage was of no valne, they retreated 
to the Fforàn, where the inequality of the ground was 
more favourable to them. At this moment Ibrahim 
Pasha is in pursuit of them, and has given orders to 
his Bedounin robbers, whom he brought from Egypt. 
(a tribe wluch is ealled the Hanñadv), to run down 
the greatest here the Druzes have got, and to bring 
him alive; beimg so struck with the courage of the 
man, that he would willinely employ hhn in his own 
service. Poor Pasha! [ fancy he has made à bad 
“aleulation, in thinking that one of the family of 
Arrian, imen accustomed like their ancestors to rule 
with sovercion authority in their castle at Gendal, 


would ever become a vile slave to save his Hfe. Shibly 
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el Arriàn is not only à hero in battle but à Demos- 
thenes in council: he makes even the great tremble 
by the language he holds.? 

An order has just been issued by the Emir Beshyr 
to search the dwellings of the Druzes afresh for cou- 
cealed arms, and to take from them their horses: this 
is, at best, a great piece of imprudence, because, seeing 
that many of the cavaliers would sooner fly than give 
up their horses, he will thus inerease the number of 
insurgents in the Horàn. Ibrahim Pasha with the 
wreek of his army, of which he has lost fall thirty 
thousand without counting the wounded, cannot, if he 
does not soon make peace and come to some com- 
position, do much more with the Druzes. 

This is the state of affairs at this present moment ; 
bat it is difeult to get at the truth. Even your 
friend L., if he knows anything, dares not avow it : 
but what such sort of people know is so little—their 
information is so confincd—they are all so ionorant of 


the truc character, of the projects, and of the resourees 


! Lady Hester Stanhope was deccived in her predietion. 
Shibly el Arriän went over to the Pasha, and, hy a letter 
received from Lady Ilester, dated March, 1839, she informed 
me he was employed in raising troops among his dependants 


and friends against his former allics. 
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of the ditirent races that inhabit Syria—that the 
reasonines they make are about as false as a fairy 
tale. 
Ï have the honour to be, Sir Baron, 
With all esteem and consideration, 
d'ours, 


EL. L'SRAMOPE. 


Monday, July 30.—The mason had been sent for 
from Sayda, and stones and materials had been col- 
lected for walling-up the gateway. Lady Hester 
drew out on paper the exact manner in which she 
wished it to be done. [It was à sereen, which com- 
pletely masked the gateway, and left a side opening 
just large enough for à cow or an ass Jaden with 
water to enter. | «superintended this work of «elf- 
inhumation, the like of which never entered woman’s 
mind before, It was an affair of two days, Mondav 
and Tuesday. 

Tuesday, July 31.—"To-day, Lspoke to Lady Tester 
medically for the last time. Mer pulse had recovered 
much of its wonted strength, and althongh there were 
periods when she coughed violently, still the strusgles 


of a naturally good constitution and powerful Jangs 
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had enabled her to hold out against the most for- 
midable attack of pulmonary catarrh that T had ever 
seen à human being withstand. 

Thursday, August 2.—As no letters came from 
Prince Pückler Muskau, and as it was evident some 
reason had prevented him from fulfilling his promise of 
publishing Lady ITester’s correspondence, she now gave 
me her final instructions on that head. I am disposed to 
believe it was the strong desire that possessed her to 
ensure the publication of her letters in the newspapers, 
which, amidst much hesitation and wavering, made 
her decide on my departure ; for she knew she could 
rely on me, and the publicity of her grievances now 
scemed to be the paramount object in her thonghts. 
IIcr anxiety on this point was so great that, lest any 
accident might happen to the MS. by shipwreck or 
otherwise, she had à second copy made of the whole 
correspondence, which was to be left with her, whilst 
T retained the originals. 

Ier own conviction was that her coustitution was 
invulnerable—she thought she should yet live to sce 
her enemies eonfounded, the Sultan triumphant, her 
debts paid, and an ample income at her disposal. She 
dwelt with the same apparent confidenec as ever on the 


approaching ad veut of the Mehcedah, and still looked on 
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her mare, Leila, as destined to bear him, with herself 
on Looloo by his side, #T shall not die in my bed,” 
she would say, “and [had rather not ; my brothers 
did not, and E have always had a fecling that my end 
would be in blood :—that does not frighten me in the 
least.” 

From August the 1st untilthe 6th, I was too much 
employed to take notes. On the 4th. the fifteen days 
agrecd on with the captain were at an end, and he 
became importunate for our departure. But, now that 
the moment of separation had arrived, Lady Hester had 
somme misgivings, and scemed to wish to defer it: | 
ascordingly paid à first day’s forfeit, then à second, 
then à third. At last however, on Monday, August 
the Gth, 1838, T took an affcctionate leave of her, and 
never saw her more. 

On quitting her T said—* It is better that E should 
not see vou to-morrow, even though F should not set 
off carly.”—"* You do right,” she replied: % ler this 


ou 


be our parting.”—** But you have no money,” 1 ob- 
served : how will vou do for your current expenses ?” 
—* [ts truc,” she answered ; T must thank you to 
lend ne 2000 piasters before you go, and PI repay vou 
as soon as Lean : send them in by Ibrahim—hes an 
honest lad, and, even if he knew it was money, would not 


PF 5 
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touch it. But, however, you had better put two or 
three things of no value in a little basket, and a eup 
and saucer, or something that weighs, as if you sent 
them for my use, and then the gold will lie underneath 
unsuspected.” This was done, and T would have sent 
more (for L had twice as much more by me), but 
when I proposed to do so her ladyship objected—re- 
marking,  Vou may be blown out of your course, and 
be obliged to remain days and days at some port where 
you may waut it for the necessaries of life. Two 
thousand will do, and, if [ want more, Logmagi, I am 
sure, will raise me as much.” 

August 7.—1t was eleven in the day before we 
could get everything ready. Às we quitted the ter- 
race where we had passed nearly fifteen months. my 
wife and danghter shied tears. The black girl, Zeze- 
fon, was seen looking after us from the garden-wall, 
where she, or the other maids, had kept watch from 
the dawn. Our servants walked by our side to Sayda, 
and the secretary accompanied us. 

Wien we were about two miles on the road, a servant 
was deseried running after us. My heart beat—T knew 
not what might have happened : but his business was 
merely to deliver a bag he had on his shoulders, in which 


was à small Turkey earpet for spreading on the cabin- 
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floor in the vessel. This Lady Hester had sent, with a 
message that perhaps we might find it serviceable im 
the passage. Even to the last moment did her kind 
consideration for our comforts manifest itself. 

We embarked under the escort of Logmagi, amidst 
a crowd of persons who had colleeted on the strand. On 
board we found the entire hold neatly partitioned off 
by mats, which had been done by Logmagrs care, and 
mats spread on the ballast; so that we had spacious 
aud convenient berths for all the party. The schooner 
was fir-bnilt, and quite new: whether this was the 
reason that she abounded in cockroaches. T know not. 
or whether it was the extreme heat, or her carwo 
that had introdueed them ; but there were thousands 
and thousands crawling in every direction, and this 
annoyance, added to the burning sun, made the pas- 
sage far from pleasant. Our captain was named Ky- 
riaco Candeviti. and the vessel the Thrasybulus. On 
Friday at sunset we anchored in Cyprus roads, and on 
Saturday mornins were received on the seashore by 
our excellent and generous friend, Signor Baldassare 
Mattei, at the door of his marine villa, into which he 
ushered us, and, in the true spirit of Eastern hoxpi- 
tality. made himself our guest, and insisted on it 


that we were from that moment in our own imau- 
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sion. It was the same house we had inhabited in 
1832. 

We remained in Cyprus three wecks, delighted with 
the kindness of the Europeans and natives, and revel- 
ling in the abundance for which that happy island is 
so famous. We were luxuriously supplied with sweet 
aid water melons, grapes, figs, pomesranates, and 
other fruits, of à flavour and size passine belief. 
Partridges were at 21d. each, hares at "6d., a lonfof 
bread of the size of à quart basin at 14, mutton at 2d, 
a pound, a fine hen for 5d., and so in proportion of 
other things. Fish was rather dear. 

Finding here the same vessel that had earried us 
to Europe in 1832 and still commanded by the same 
inaster, we took our passage by her for 1000frs. board 
included, and on the 30th of August set sail. Our 
voyage was prosperous, and, reaching the port of 
Marseilles on the 7th of October, we disembarked on 
the Sth in the afternoon, and entered the Lazaretto, 
where we performed quarantine for fifteen days. Then, 


restins ourselves for a week in an hotel at Marseilles, 
during which time 1 transmitted a copy of the corre- 
spondenee to England to be inserted in the newspapers, 
and Jeaving Miss Longchamps with her friends, we 


betook ourselves to Nice, where we arrived on the 


| 
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2nd of November, having been absent à little more 
than seventeen months. In mentionine the name of 
Mademoiselle Longchamps for the last time, | 
must, even at the risk of offendine her extreme 
delicacy, bear testimony to her amiable cheertul- 
ness of character under all our difhculties, to her rare 
couversational powers, her exemplary but unobtrusive 
picty, and those numberless good qualities, which à 
elose acquaintauce under trying cireumstances gave ns 
such peculiar opportunities of discovering. 

After my arrival at Nice, I reccived letters from Lady 
Hester about once & month, up to the time of her 


death. The first was dated September 30, 1535. 


Dear Doctor, 

L cannot answer to-night the letters L have just 
received from you (from Cyprus), but must say two 
words to clear up what, to anybody but yourself, would 
appear but too extraordinary. The messenger, sent by 
Monsieur Jorclle, arrived at the moment my dinner was 
set before me : 1 looked at the dircetion of the letters, 
and gave them to Zezcfoon to put by in the same 
room until Ï had dined. When 1 wanted them, one 
of yours was not to be found ; and she turned the room 


upside down, always with her usual impudence ask- 
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ing if she cat letters, &e.;—you know what beasts 
they all are. It cannot be lost; but where she has 
stuffed it God knows!  Yesterday she lost a piece of 
fine cloth in the same way, which is not yet found :— 
to-morrow something else.  Vou know them but too 
well, and also their hnpudent conduct, when they find 
they are in the wrong. 

The prinee is gone to Europe. I hope soon to hear 
of your safe arrival in France, and I shall write to 
you by the next Vapour. 

Yours sincerely, 


H. L. STANHOPE. 


Lady Hester Stanhope to Dr. A1. 
Joon, Oetober 2 15009; 
Dear Doctor, 

J hope soon to hear of your safe arrival at Mar- 
scilles, and take the first opportunity of repaying vou 
the 2,000 piasters, for the loan of which 1 am verv 
much obliged to vou. LE enclose à bill on Coutts for 
L50—twenty for you and thirty for commissions. 

What 1 immediately want (and, supposing you are 
at Nice, if procured by yonr friend, Captain Pardoe, 


will be better, as he understands these things), is— 
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Some dried cherries and Burgundy apricots, simply 
dried like raisins, if such are to be had at Marseilles, 
eight or ten pouuds of each ; 

Siall covered pans for milk ; 

Three wire blinds for the milk-room, fine, that flies 
cannot enter, each three spans square, or about half 
an el; 

Some wire covers for the milk-pans ; 

Pots and jugs of diffcrent sizes ; 

A supply of vellow and red earthenware. 

| forgot to ask you, when vou were here, if there 
were kettles in iron like tin ones, and coffee-pots : 
for they would be of great nse, as tin is destroyed 
in à day, and a large boïler would stand better on 
the fire than a tin kettle—for always, 1 imean— 
and better for my kitchen: better also for tlie 
milkboy. to wash up his pots and pans. | want 
too soie iron spoons, and some wooden ladles and 
<kimimers. 

1 should like to have Miss Pardoe’s book on Cou- 
stantinople, if it 1s come out, for sirangers ; for, T fear, 
l never could get through with it myself, no more 
than the others yon have sent me; but 1'imust trust 
to chance. This just puts me in mind that onc of 


the books 1 should like to have would be Grahanr's 
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Domestie Medicine—a good Red Book (Pecrage, I 
mean)—and the book about the Primce of Wales, 
George the Fourth. 

Ï have found out à person who can occasionally 
read French to me : so, if there was any very plea- 
sing French book, you might send it—but no Bona- 
partes, &e., or * present times —and a little brochure or 
two upon baking, pastry, gardening, &e.:— some 
haricot seeds, and also dahlias of different eolours. 

Are there no iron candlesticks for lamps, for the 
servants to work by at night? for my new people 
shall work like other servants : besides, in out-of- 
door rooms, there are no lamps to sec by, and those 
thick glass globes, with two or three burners, would be 
useful. Add, also, some inkstands of thick glass, with 
atray of tin or japan, like à cofee-tray.. 

L should think it right of you to send à line of 
certificate to Lord H., in case he should want it, just 
sayiug, * F have had a letter from Lady Ilester Stan- 
hope, in which she requests me to give vour lordship, 
in writing, my opinion of her health," &e.; then the 
essence of the said certifieate to be (if vou think so) 
*that, having known Lady Ifester noarly thirty years, 
1 can safcly say that À never have yet seen such à 


constitution ; that the most severe illnesses often have 
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not appearcd to attack or inpair the stamina of it ; 
that,” &c. Ge. 

L'have had a very kind letter from the Prince 
[Pückler Muskau]; he is gone to Europe, or, at 
least, is on his way : his slaves, &c., went by Lec- 
horn. He says, there were difienlties respecting the 
Queens letter in Germany; but he has another 
plan. fe desires to be kindly remembered to 
You. 

If 1 inquire about your health, or that of your 
family, it will be in my own way, with interest, and 
perhaps giving some opinion, which, as usual, may be 
taken 111: so TL shall say nothing, either now or here- 
ter, on that subject. I strained my eyes to write 
a long letter, now before me, about your eomplaint on 
the chest ; but [ shall burn it. Everybody is laid up 
here; Logmagi with a bad fever, as also Mustafa and 
the cowboy 3 Mohammed with a fit of the gout, unable 
to walk or stir: Fatôom, half with whins, always 
under the evoverlet; Zezefoon ill, but kecping to 
her work. The carly rain has caused ïllness every- 
where, 

Avriurs troops being so dininished, and his 
resources failing, owing to want of assistance from the 


other Druzes, who hung back after Ibrahim Pasha’s 
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declaration that he would burn all Druze property in 
the mountain, he has surrendered, they say, severely 
wounded by the Arabs of his party for being à traitor 
in their eyes. Affairs are, therefore, a little quiet in 
that quarter for the present ; but, towards Aleppo, the 
Koords and Turkmans are very troublesome, and 
every one seems alarmed. Corn has risen to à terrible 
price, and barley there is none: though some, they say, 
has been bronght to Beyront. 

Twenty-five thousand purses have been found 
with the cheating Vazgces [aceountants of the public 
money], who are in a sad position. Four or five 
hundred families will be implicated im this business, 
and ruined by their want of honesty. Tlie mountain 
is in à very disturbed state; but any habitation 
is well walled in, and the weight of all on puor 
me; for Logmagi is at Sayda. No letters from 
England. 

So far till to-day ; afterwards L shall not be able 
to give you any account of myself, as F suffer so bv 
writing. The spectacles always cause me such à vast 
pain, that T'eaunot stand it: and, besides, it lasts all 
day, or next day. [was going to say. pray save our 
eyes, and do not read so much useless trash: but 1 


forgot—T will never give vou any more advice. 
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Mr. M., whom you did not see at Cyprus, has 
offered to serve me as secrctary and to arrange 
my servants, he living at his own expense at 
Jôon or some other village; but, as he refused 
all salarv, T could not do otherwise than refuse his 
offer. 

This is my last long letter. 

Vours sinccrely, 


COS: 


PS.—The steamer is expected in two days — 


perhaps it may bring news. 


Lady Hester Stanhope to Dr. 1. 
Jôon, February 9, 1839. 

You need not tremble this time, my dear doctor, 
for Lam not displeased with you, and am extremely 
pleased with your nephew. The % Sir Williun 
Knighton”? is not worth looking into, and ‘ Love” is 
not amongst them. The book of medicine is clear and 
well written. 


F have to thank you for à vast deal of trouble vou 


? Memoirs of Sir W. K. by Lady Knighton. 
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have given yourself: all in the end will turn out 
well, L'hope. I have written a few lines in answer to 
the Morning Chronicle,” which you will afterwards 
see in “ Galignani,” without doubt. 

# *# # # # * 

% *# # # # *# 

What a simpleton you are sometimes! Leave my 
systems to me, and adopt those of your own; but 
don't blame mine, as you have done, without knowing 
the reason of them. 

Miss Pardoes book I have not yet looked into. 
The one! you sent me is interesting only to those 
who were acquainted with tlie persons named :— all 
mock taste, mock feeline, Ge. ; but that is the fashion. 
“ [am this—T am that :” who ever talked such empty 
stuff formerly ? Z was never named by à well-bred 
person. 

There has been à vast deal of rain this year; but 
not very cold: the house nearly as usual. My congh 
continues—imy spirits the same. 

A hyena came into the garden the other day, and 
Ibrahim Beytar killed it with only à bindecon, and 


bronght me the skin: it is the first wild beast of the 


? Diary of the Times of George IV. 
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kind that has been so daring this winter. The dogs 
frightened the animal so much on the outside that 
it sealed the wall. 

Let me hear when you leave Nice. [ should think 
England would be a very unpleasant séjour in the 
present state of aflairs; Switzerland, perhaps, more 
healthy, cheaper, and more agreeable, until you sce 
distinetly the tnrn things take and my afftairs 
settled. You do not mention your health; thcre- 
fore, L hope it is not to be complained of at this 
inoment. 

Shut up, as L am, | can have no news :— advice 
vou take ill, and eall it scolding. T am too much 
obliged to Captain Pardoe for having undertaken my 
connnissions. | have safely received the stockings 
you had the attention to send me. # 1 id 

You must promise to state to me fairly the impres- 
sion my affairs make with the English, and what 
sort, what class of English. 

Arriàän has been bribed, and is now raising a regi- 
nent of two thiousand for Ibrahim Pasha. There 
will be hard work here ere long. It appears the 
kurkuby [uproar] abont money was ccrtainly the dis- 
gusting exunination into the private aflairs of oflicers 


in the navy at the Admiralty, and of the army at the 


3e) 
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Horse Guards : it has disgusted every one, and roused 


a feelmg about me. 


[Not signed.] 


Lady Hester Stanhope to Dr. A1. 


Jôon, March 11, 1839. 

Ï send you something to get put into a newspaper : 
Ï think ît ïs not bad. Some day I shall write a 
manifesto, Which will be superb, and open peoples eyes 
in all directions. e L * * 

% # % # # % 

1 would have sent vou Sir William Knightons 
work ; but [ suppose yon can get it where you are, 
and it would not amuse yon : it speaks of nothing 
but common-place things. He has kept only—or, at 
least, they have published only—formal letters, and 
which throw little light on anything. 

# # % % % % 

Miss Pardoc is very excellent upon many subjects ; 
only there is too much of what the English like— 
stars, winds, black shades, soft sounds, &e. The 


Arabic story you ask me for, T have already 
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dictated to the prince. I know many others; but 
they are too long. Are you going to write à 
book ? 

# *# # * # # 

1 believe vour eyes and cars will be opened too 
late. Vou will then see, to vour cost, that admoni- 
tions (called scoldings) were the highest compliment 1 
could pay a man in vour situation, by endeavouring to 
raise his mind to the altitude necessary to exist (one 
ay say) in à wreck of worlds. If you were so 
uncasy at Jôon, how will your nerves bear what von 
will be doomed to see?  Bnt, when this time comes, 
uo more advice from me to you or any one: let all 
pick their way, and abide by the consequences. Words 
are nothing : the hearts of men must be cleansed of all 
the vain idle stuff they now cherish as a sort of safe- 
œuard or escape-boat to evils of all kind. If the naked 
savagse, who has the feelings of à man, is not in high 
favour with the Alnighty, and placed in à higher 
situation (if he continues to do his duty) than the 
educated mylord, the pedant, the sentleman, as it is 
called, without either conscience, talent, or money, 
know nothing; and you may reproach me hereafter 
in the harshest possible terms. 


ftis a very mean spirit which fears obligation : we 
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are under obligations of the most serions nature every 
day to the horse, the ass, the cow, &c. AI the stuff 
persons now call spirit are the vulgar ideas of the 
lowest and least philosophical of human beings. 
What should I think of my descrted self, were 
T to constantly talk to Logmagi of obligation? I 
am proud to acknowledge all T owe to his zeal and 
obedience. 
# + # # # * 

Î am contented with the violence of my own 
character : it draws a line for me between friends 
and enemies. 

# a % x # # 

There is at this noment a great èrkuby [uproar or 
disturbance,]—seizing recruits for the nisäm, and 
entering by force into all sorts of houses to seck for 
arins. 

Will you sce that Î[ receive à dozen pair of 
spectacles like those you wear, six or seven of fine 
quality, and the others common black ones, but with 
clear glasses: and à dozen like what 1 wear—not 
expensive. 

Always employ me, if T can be useful to vou here. 


L'expect to hear from vou. When do vou think of 
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leaving Nice? My affair will not finish quickly, Î 
am afraid. Your friend U. will get on: he is all 
information, energy, and talent ; but the times are 
goue by for people to go the beaten track, and all ïs 
too late. In less than à year, it is more than probable 
that all the world will be at war. 

The Prophet [General Loustaunaul, is most com- 
fortable in his new habitation: I have planted shrubs 
for him round the windows, divided the room in two, 
and made all new with an excellent sofa. 

I must tell vou a story about Logmagi. He was 
reproaching one of the ukers [mulctcers] about some 
neglect of his duty — only abusing him, never touch- 
ing him—vwhen the fellow ran and fetched his pistol, 
which he presented at Logmagt, to shoot him.  Lou- 
niagi, with a wonderful presence of mind, vulgar per- 
haps, (but every one in his way —the muler was 
a vulgar man), turued into his face not his own face, 
and said—* No lonest man would mect à blackeuard 
face to face—that was his #furge” [match]. The by- 
standers roared with langhter, and the man ran away. 

Quickly, by the steaner, the spectacles. Scven 
pair of white ones, longe; five others, loug too, but 
like those you wear, black and light. 

[No sienature.] 
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Lady Hester Stanhope to Dr. AI. 


Jôon, May 6, 1839. 


The Vapour is expected in a few days. LT am 
much better, but not yet well enongh to make à little 
drawing, necessary to explain something { want you 


to get done for me * x % 


Fo # % % # 

Thank God for my nerves :—would you sleep alone 
in à room with this girl [Zezcfoon]? And, besides, 
she told me, the other day, that she had only teeth 
for those who displeased her, and therefore you see 
she is not ashamed of herself: but I think no more 
of her than of a little babe, and slcep on quietly. AI 
in the house have made wry faces after this affan— 
even Logmagi, wlio would not like to be bitten à 
second time. 

T did not write to you before T had answered the 


LE 


“ Morning Chronicle,” and sent it to your nephew ; 
for I feared that perhaps my letter to yon might be 
read, and so spoil all. By this steamer [ hope to 
learn what he has done, and beg of you to defray this 
or any other little account he may have with me; he 


appears à very exact, good man of business, 
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As yet, all things remain as before: what strange 
people ! No answer from any one. Not one English- 
man has set his foot in Syria since this business. 

Some one— [ suppose you—sent me the Life of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald.” It is Z who could give a 
true and most extraordinary history of all those trans- 
actions. The book is all stuff. The duchess (Lord 
Edwards mother) was my particular friend, as was 
also his aunt: [was intinate with all the family, 
and knew that noted Pamela. AI the books I see 
make me sick—only catch-penny nonsense, 

À thousand thauks for the promise of my grand- 
father’s letters; but the book will be all spoilt, by 
being edited by youne men. First, they are totally 
ignorant of the politics of my grandfathers age; 
secondly, of the style of the lanouage used at that 
period ; and absolutcly ignorant of his secret reasons 
and intentions, and the real, or apparent footing he 
was upon with many people, friends and foes. 1] 
know all that from my grandmother, who was his 
secretary, and, Coutts used to say, the cleverest man 
of her time, in polities, business, &e. Even the late 
Lord Chathiam, his son, had but an imperfect idea of 
all that took place ; for he was either absent, or, when 
not s0, taken up by dissipation ; for no man was ever 


Q 2 
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more admired or sought after. Pringle’s father, I 
suppose, is dead, and this is the son — Harriet 
Elliott’s son. At twenty, she married an officer, 
nearly fifty, I should think  *  #*  * but who 
was, Î believe, à very honourable, respectable man. 
Do not keep reproaching yourself about leaving me ; 
it did not depend on you to stay: also, do not put 
into your head that you have the seeds of the malady 
yon named to me. : F É “à I hope 


to hear that you are better. 


H, Le 


I have written a sad, stupid letter, but I have no 


news—shut up. 


This was the last letter 1 ever received from her 
ladyship. She died in June following, slowly wasting 
away, everybody being in ignorance of her approach- 
ing end, except Logmagi and the servants immedi- 


atelv about her. She had no Frank or European 


near her, and Lunardi, who was coming out to her 
from Leghorn, reached Beyrout unfortunately too 


late. “The news! of her death was conveyed to Beyrout 


! The lines with inverted commas L'have copied from the 


newspapers, uot having been able to obtain more authentic 
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in a few hours, and the English consul, Mr. Moore, 
and the Rev. Mr. Thomson, an American missionary, 
went to Jôon, to bury lier. ler emaciated corpse 
was interred in the same grave where the body of 
Captain Loustaunau had been placed, some years be- 
fore, in her own garden: this was according to her 
desire, expressed to Logmagi before her death.” Re- 
ports were spread that her furniture, plate, and other 
valuables, had been plundered, and mueh stress was 
laid on the cireumstanee that not even her watch was 
found: but she had no watch, and only a dozen and 
a half of silver spoons and forks.  Fat6om, it is said, 


died two days before her mistress. 


TJ have now brought this melancholy, but, I hope, 
not uninteresting, narrative to à conclusion. Upon 
a review of the incidents detailed in these pages— 
the vicissitudes of an extraordinary life, besin- 
ning in pomp and power, and closing in pecuniary 


difliculties and neglect—tho reader can searcely fail to 


information ; for, from some cause, answers to three letters, 
written to threc different persons in Syria, have never rcached 
me, but [ much donbt if Lady Hester ever expresscd any de- 
sire to be interred in Loustaunau's grave. 
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be touched with profound sympathy at the altered 
fortunes of à remarkable woman, even if nothing 
else in the history of Lady Hester Stanhope should 
awaken his emotions. No lady of her age and station 
ever underwent such aflicting changes. 

In early life she enjoyed the entire confidence of 
her unele, Mr. Pitt ; and many of the secret functions 
of government, most of the important measures of his 
administration, much of the patronage vested in the 
office which he filled, and the complete control of his 
domestic establishment, cither passed through her 
hands or was directly influenced by her counsels. 
During this eventful period, her clear insight into 
human nature enabled her frequently to thwart the 
intrigues and expose the designs of interested men, 
who swarmed about the avenues of the court and the 
cabinet. But it was not possible for one, endued with 
a courageous spirit and integrity like hers, to engage in 
such conspicuous sccnes without exciting the bittcrest 
animosities ; and accordingly we find that, while she 
was openly hostile to some, and maintained a less evi- 
dent but persevering resistance to others, dealing out 
affronts where she thought them likely to tell with 
effect, or foiling subtile machinations on the one hand 


by counterplots artfully combined on the other, she 
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raised up a host of encmies for herself, who only 
waited à fit opportunity to take their full revenge. 
In the assertion of that fearless rectitude which de- 
spises personal consequences, she overlooked the 
dangers which were growing up around her. Forget- 
ing, as is usual, in the delirium of power, the 
uncertainty of all human greatness, the wheel of for- 
tune went round, and, by the premature death of Mr. 
Pitt, she was precipitated, at once and irrecoverably, 
from the pinnacle of ambition into comparative ob- 
scurity, and was destined to wear out her existence in 
solitude and neglect. 

But her virtues were sterling, and gave a sort of 
lustre to her fall, She carried with her into exile and 
in adversity the same stern consisteney and the same 
high principles which had all along regulated her con- 
duct.  Incapable of abasine herself by meanness, she 
was sustained in herreverses by the fortitude which she 
derived from a clear conscience. [fin her exaltation she 
had been bold, proud, and uncompromising, she had like- 
wise shown herself disinterested and gencrous, firm in 
her convictions, insensible to tho allurements of flattery 
or wealth, just, self-devoted, an opeu foe, a gratefulfriend, 
and à kind and most affcetionate relative :—qualities 


which ennoble even where nobility is not. Caressed 
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by royalty, surrounded by syeophants, a tlieme for 
the illustrations of poetry and painting, she resisted 
all those blandishments so alluring and so difficult to 
withstand, and has not left behind her one single 
memorial of any of the weaknesses incidental to 
human vanity under eircumstanees of such powerful 
temptation. No prince led her in his train ; no mer- 
cenary laureat suceceded in bribing her by his praises ; 
and no portrait of her person, attractive as it might 
have been in the bloom of her youth and beauty, 
is, as far as J have means of knowing, in existence. 
The good old king extolled her, Mr. Pitt confided im 
her, the aristoeratie party toadied her, republicans 
admired her, and ladies envied her. Never was au 
elevation so dazzling, or a fall so clouded by the 
gloom of disappointment and noglect. 

But there is yet à moral to be drawn from 
her life which is pregnant with serious reflections. 
That she was more unhappy in her solitude than, 
in her unbending nature, she would stoop to 
avow, this diary of the last years of her existence 
but too plainly demonstrates. Although she de- 
rived consolation in retirement from the retro- 
speet of the part she had played in her prosperity, 


yet her mind was embittered by some undefined but 
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acute sense of past errors ; and although her buoyant 
spirits usually bore her up against the weight by which 
she was oppressed, still there were moments of poignant 
rief when all efforts at resistance were vain, and her 
very soul groaned within her. She was ambitious, 
and her ambition had been foiled ; she loved irrespon- 
sSible eommand, but the time had eome when those 
over whom she had ruled defied her; she was die- 
tatorial and exacting, but she had lost the talisman 
of that influence which alone makes people tolerate 
control, when it interfcres with the freedom of thought 
and action. She had neglected to secure wealth while she 
had it in her power ; but the feclings which prompted 
her princely munificenee were as warm as ever, now that 
the means were gone which enabled her to gratify 
then. Ter mind was in à perpetual struggle betwecn 
delusive schemes aud incompetent resources. She 
incurred debts, and she was doomed to feel the 
degradation consequent on them. She entertamned 
visionary projects of agorandizement, and was met 
by the derision of the world.  Slie spurned the con- 
veutional rules of that society in which she had been 
bred, and perhaps violated propricty in the realization 
of a singularity in which she gloried. There was the 
rock on which she was finally wrecked: for, as 


Q 
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Madame de Staël somewhere says, à man may brave 
the censures of society, but à woman must accommo- 
date herself to them. She was thought to defy her 
own nation, and they hurled the defiance back upon 
her. She held in contempt the gentler qualities of 
her own sex, who, in return, were not slow to resent 
the masculine characteristics on which she presumed 
to maintain her assumed position. She carried with 
her from England the disposition to conciliate, by 
kindness and forbearance, the fidelity and obedience 
of her domesties: but she was eventually led into 
undue harshness towards them, which became more 
and more exaggerated in her by the idleness, the 
ignorance, and irritating vices of her Eastern house- 
hold. 

Another important lesson may be gleancd from hier 
life. We have a favourable opportunity of observing, 
in her example, how far the human understanding 
may, by its own natural powers, unassisted by books, 
work its way to celebritv. Iler intellects were so 
acute that she had little dificulty in ecomprehending 
all the moral and political questions discussed in her 
presence, and she cousequently gathered information 
from very superior sources, as she enjoyed the inti- 


macy of first-rate men. Still she had but narrow 
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views of general policy, of the rights of maukmd, in 
fine, of polities and cthics in the abstract ; inasmueh 
as the discussions, which were carried on before her, 
were the debates of parties and sects, having imme- 
diate reference merely to certain men and certain 
questions, rather than presenting enlightened and 
comprehensive considerations grounded on philo- 
sophical principles. But it was here that her pro- 
found knowledge of imankind came into play; and 
this it was which timpressed on her sayings and 
counsels the stamp of pre-eminent sagacity. Inter- 
course with the world, however, or even with cabinet 
uinisters, although it may render us accomplished 
diplomatists, cannot make us statesmen, in the true 
acceptation of the word—least of all can it make us 
teachers and philosophers. We cannot solve a pro- 
blem in mathematies, unless we have previously traced 
the steps which lead to it one by one; nor can we 
ever arrivo at precision on any subject until we have 
mastered its elements and made ourselves acquainted 
with the results of autecedent investieations. In 
this, therefore, lay the grand defect of Lady Ilester’s 
education. She was not only wanting, as almost all 


women are, in tho philosophical power of gencraliza- 
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tion, but her reading was literally so cireumseribed, 
that her deficiency in what may be called book-learnimg 
often amounted to absolute ignorance. She said she 
despised books ; but it was simply because she was 
never made aware how much valuable information 
they contain. She trusted everything to intuitive 
perception : her constant denial of the utility of 
study, founded on the conviction that education does 
not alter men’s characters or change their innate 
disposition, is wholly independent of that other pro- 
position, which recognizes knowledge as an edifice 
seated on à height, to which we must climb step by 
step, taking care that each fundamental truth, in the 
ascent, shall be laid down with certainty, in order to 
secure the solidity of the superincumbent materials. 
She disowned alike the bonefits of learning and 
the necessity of tlie progressive acquisition of know- 
ledge. Her ladyship jumped to conclusions in per- 
fect ignorance of the rescarches and discoveries of 
previous inquirers. 

Lady Hester possessed none of the more graceful 
accomplishments of her sex :—not from inability to 
acquire them, for her remarks on inusie, painting, and 
other fine arts, were always striking and apposite ; 
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but because she preferred occupying her nund on 
matters more eongenial to her peculiar tastes. It 
cannot be doubted that she had all the opportunities 
usually aflorded to the children of the nobility for the 
culture of the mind in liberal pursuits and attain- 
ments ; but she took no delight in such things, and 
only spoke of them slightly and incidentally. 

Popular opinion has ascribed the eccentricities of 
Lady [lester Stanhope to a crazed brain: it is not 
for me fo venture upon a question of so delicate à 
vature. Lucius Junius Brntus was supposed to be 
insane, and played the part of an idiot until the proper 
time arrived for casting away the mask.  amlet 
enacts madness for à purpose ; and some writers go s0 
far as to assert that Mahonmiet was insane, and that no 
enthusiast of à high order can achieve his ends and 
sain over proselytes to his views, without à tincture of 
insamity. The dream of Lady esters life was sway 
aud doninion—how to obtain the one or the other 
was the dificulty; for she was born à subject and 
excluded by her sex from vice-royalties and govern- 
ments: with the genius of à hero, she could necither 
take the command of flects or armies, nor preside in 


the councils of state. ITow far then she may have 
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contemplated the possibility of acquiring power by 
endcavouring to establish à superstitious  beliet 
amongst those around her, and, through them, over 
a wider range, that she possessed supernatural cifts ; 
how far she may have tried to help ont this desion by 
professing implicit faith in strange and absurd lesgends 
and traditions, visions, and tales ; and how far the 
delusion, originally taken up for a purpose, may have 
ultimately re-acted upon her own mind—these are 
speculations which I leave to others ; but, whilst I de- 
cline, from motives of delicacy, and in deference to 
the publie, from whose award the decree must finally 
come, £o pronounce any opinion on Lady Hester Stan- 
hope’s perfect sanity, I do not fcel myself precluded 
from calling the reader’s attention to one strking 
poiut of evidence in favour of it, which extends, like a 
vein of pure ore, through the whole course of her 
varied career. 

1 have depicted, somewhat minutely, and with- 
out ostentation or disguise, her ladyship's habitual 
deportment and language towards her visitors, her 
houschold, and myself. T have introdneed all those, 
who have patiently followed me in these pages, into 


her sanctuary ; have let them join in her conver- 
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sations ; have, as I lope, induced them to listen to 
her improbable stories of witchcraft and astrology ; 
and have shared their ineredulity in her supernatural 
mission: but [ would now mvite them to weigh 
against these seeming hallucinations the remarkable 
fact, that, in all her epistolary correspondence, down 
to the close of her life, not one aberration of intellect 
occurs. [tis as if she had said to herself—‘* Those 
who come to glean ridicule from my words, and pre- 
sume to fathom my purposes, will T make fools of and 
confound : they shall go away loaded with a cargo of 
their own choosing, and shall retail countless ab- 
surdities in their books to amuse the world for awhile : 
but, when tlie time shall be accomplished, these 
absurdities shall rebound on themselves ; for TL will 
challenge the most diligent research to gather any 
from my writings, and thon, who will believe that I 
uttered them, except to make the unworthy hearers 
ridiculous ?” “The fact is, she may have spoken à 
great mauy strange things, but she has written none. 
Tam in possession of à letter of hers, drawn up with 
attention on à very serious subject, in the very pleni- 
tude of her mental powers ; but | declare that it pre- 
seuts no superiority, cither in style or composition, 


over the productions of her later years: ncither do 
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her familiar letters, from first to last, leave an opening 
for the most critical caviller to say that, down to the 
day of her death, she manifested any decline 
of reason, or disclosed one jot less of that sound 
sense or those discriminating powers which had made 
her the admiration of some of the leading characters 
of her times. Her letter to the Duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria breathes as much delicaey of sentiment as if 
it had issued from her boudoir in Downing Strect : 
her condolence with the Beyrout merchant is more 
profound in reasoning, though less cpigranmatie, than 
that of Servius Sulpieius to Cicero on the death of 
his daughter Tullia; and her appeal to the good 
feeling of her countrymen against the uncalled-for in- 
terference of the Foreign Office in her private affairs 
is inferior to no production of our ablest combatants 
against the abuses of authority. 

Once point more remains to be touched upon. Lady 
Hester Stanhope, the advocate of the divine right of 
sovereigns, the stickler for the exclusive privileges of 
the aristocracy, she, who treated with ineflable ridi- 
eule and disdain the presumption of people, who, be- 
longing to the class of commoners, set up claims of 
cquality with the noble born, was herself weak enough 


to betray irritation, aud even rescntment, towards that 
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still higher power in the state to which our allegiance 
is ever due. Of our beloved Queen, to whose sacred 
majesty she did homage in the abstract, she could 
not forbear speakine irreverently on many occasions. 
The letter which she wrote to her Majesty, in re- 
ference to the seqnestration of her pension, was as 
unpardonable in diction as it was unjustifiable in 
substance. But orcat allowances are to be made for 
her; and they alone, wlio know the trying cireum- 
stances in which she was placed, can feel the full force 
of the plea that might be alleged in mitigation of her 
offence. 

My task is done:—it has been one of no ordinary 
difficulty. [I have had to undeccive the world respect- 
ing the real life of à distinguished woman, who, in 
her day, occupicd a large share of its attention, and 
whose ïll-defined celcbrity was based chiefly on 
the accounts of travellers, written no doubt in good 
faith, but in grievous ienorance of the truth. T have 
had to remove the veil which shrouded her existence, 
to disperse the imaginary attributes with which tho 
faney of most readers had invested her, to dissipato 
the splendour thrown over her rctirement, and to 
substitute unpleasant facts for Eastern fables. Let it 


not be suspceted that, in doing this, | have over- 
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stepped the bounds of professional confidence or 
violated the sacred imtimacies of domestic life. 

My object has been to vindicate the fame of à per- 
secuted lady, whose memory I honour, and most of 
whose actions have been misrepresented ; and, in pur- 
suing this object with frankness and inteority, 1 have 
only fulfilled à plain duty, imposed upon me by her 
constant denunciations of the injustice which the 
English had done to the purity of her motives, and as 
distinetly enjoined by ler frequent appeals to me that 
Ï should make public some cireumstances of her life, 
which might set them right, and correct their judg- 
ment concerning her eonduct. Using as much as 
possible her own words, (indeed Fmay say entirely,) I 
have unavoidably introduced the names of many indi- 
viduals yet alive, and of others but lately removed 
from the scene of ambition, envy, and political stnife : 
the utmost delicacy consistent with the ntmost can- 
dour has been observed in a task which presented 
such à dilemma of difficulties ; and, if any persons 
should feel hurt at any of the diselosures in this work, 
l can assure them that, due regard being had to the 
state of mental irritation to which wounded feclings 
had brought Lady Hester Stanhope, they will do no 


wrong in considering all the acrimonious passages 
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they may detcct in these pages merely as à scene 
out of ‘ Timon of Athens ”—a burst of spleen against 
maukind, produced by a long series of mortifications, 


wrongs, and disappointments. 


ADDIMIONAL NOTES. 


Page 165.—* Mr. Pitt died in the night.” 

“ Lord Wellesiey returned from his glorious administration 
at a very critical period in our parliamentary history. Mr. Pitt 
was stricken with the malady which proved fatal— a typhus 
fever, caught from some accidental infection, when his system 
was reduced by the stomach complaints he long laboured under. 
He soon appointed a time when his friend might come to see 
him. Œhis, their last interview, was in the villa on Putney 
heath, where he died a few days after. Lord Wellesley called 
upon me there many years after: it was then occupied by my 
brother-in-law, Mr. Eden, whom I was visiting. His lordship 
showed me the place where those illustrious friends sat. Mr. 
Pitt was, he said, much emaciated and enfecbled, but retained 
his gaicty and his constitutionally sanguine disposition ; he ex- 
pressed his confident hopes of recovery. In the adjoining 
room he lay a corpse the ensuing weck; and it is a singular 
and melaucholy cireumstance, resembling the stories told of 
William the Conqueror’s deserted state at his deceuse, that, 
some one in the ncighbourhood having sent à inessage to 
inquire after Mr. Pitt's state, he found the wicket open, then 


the door of the house, and, nobody answering the bell, he 
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walked through the rooms till he reached the bed on which the 
minister’s body lay lifeless, the sole tenant of the mansion 
of which the doors, a few hours before, were darkened by 
crowds of suitors alike obsequious and importunate, the vultures 
whose instinct haunts the carcases only of living ministers.”— 


Lord Brougham’s Historical Sketches. 


Page 229.—% A Turk, therefore, was hired.” 


The Mahometans, imbued with the persuasion that whatever 
is the will of the Almighty must come to pass, and that resig- 
nation to his decrees is their duty, never refuse assistance to 
persons afflicted with contagious maladies. Hence may be scen 
that marked difference in their conduct and that of Christians 
during the prevalence of the plague; the former attending on 
the sick bed of their relatives, the latter flying from them and 
leaving them to die through neglect. 


Continuation of the Note to page 233. 

The Turkish authorities, when left to themselves, invariably 
resist the introduction of all quarantine regulations ; or, at 
least, they did so in the beginning of this century: it is only 
when the preponderance of European influence, backed by 
orders from their own government, compels submission, that 
they unwillingly adopt them. But Mahomet Ali and Ibrahim 
Pasha, when spoken of, are not to be considered as Mahometans. 
Hnbued with Machiavelian principles, gathered from their 
intercourse with Europeans, they were not slow to sec that, in 
fit hands, a quarantine establishment has little more to do with 
health than it has with the growth of the sugar-canc, or any 


extrancous employment. À Lazarctto, as conducted in Pied- 
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mont or France, is no more nor less than a fiscal measnre and 
a legalized panoptikon. It is, first of all, subsidiary to the 
Customs, and next, a most efficient mode for staying travellers, 
erews of ships, and all manner of moving things entering on a 
territory, then and there to be enabled in cool despotism to 
examine letters, pry into men'’s business, learn their opinions, 
destination, &e., and, finally, to tax them in their money and 
substance, in the most undisguised and complete manner yet 
invented by designing rulers. Quarantine ought never to 
exist in a free country, ncither ought passports. À town 
properly built, ventilated, and cleansed, will not foster con- 
tagion, and passposts do not facilitate the detection of offenders. 
The plague still visits the Levant, and Pichegru remained 
undiscovered in France for two years, in spite of all the pass- 


ports and all the police of Buonaparte, his mortal enemy. 


Page 241.—< [ndicative of the nationality of the master.” 


It will be recollected that Sulÿman Pasha was originally a 


French corporal in Buonapartc’s army. 


Page 314. —“ Sir Baron,” “ Sir Count.” 
The adoption of the words “ Sir Baron, Sir Count,” at the 
beginning of letters may appear to the reader quaint and ridi- 
culous; but these expressions are only verbal translations of 


L 


“ Monsieur le Baron,’ “* Monsieur le Comte,” and one less 
abrupt than “ Baron,” “Count.” Abroad, the prefix Dear ” 
is not so lightly attached to à name as it is in England. T re- 
collect, sonic years ago, an Italian gentleman, Signor Guiseppe 
Celi, proprictor of à marine villa on the Island of Palmaria, in 
the Gulph of Spezzia, to have shewn me a letter he had re- 


ceived from an Euglish gentleman, who had tenanted his honse 
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for some months, and between whom and himself, as it ap- 
peared, there existed a tolerable degree of intimacy, and his 
asking me what I thouglit of Mr. B.'s addressing him Caro 
Signore. The wary Italian seemed to imagine it was a term of 
friendship, to which he was not entitled : 


Chi vi carezza più che non suole, 


O vi ha ingannato, o ingannarvi vuole. 


Page 330.—“The Yazgees.” 

The yazgees, or governmeut secretaries, are men of the 
same presumed respectability in Syrian towns as bankers, soli- 
citors, or professional men are with us; yet, in cases of malver- 
sation of the publie money, often, indeed, on mere suspicion of 
peculation, they are punished with the lash, or by bastinado. 


Woc to an exchequer defaulter under Ibrahim Pasha! 


l'age 339.—* Let me be scorched by the burning sun.” 
Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor æstivà recreatur aurû,” &e. 


Yet Lady Hester had never read Horace. 


Page 345.—"* She had lost the talisman.” 


—Quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam, premia si tollas ? 


Page 349.—%* Popular opinion has ascribed the eccentrici- 

ties of Lady Ifester to a crazed brain.” 

“ A group of Bedouins were disputing respecting the sanity 
of” Lady Hester Stanhope; one party strenuously maintaining 
that it was impossible a lady so charitable, so munificent, could 
be otherwise than in full possession of her faculties ; their op- 


ponents alleging that her assimilating herself to the Virgin 
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Mary, her anticipated entry with our Saviour into Jerusalem, 
and other vagaries attributed to her, were proofs to the con- 
trary. An old man with a white beard called for silence (a 
call from the aged amidst the Arabs seldom made in vain.) 
‘ She is mad, said he; and, lowering his voice to a whisper, as 
if fearing lest such an outrage against established custom should 
spread beyond his circle, he added, ‘for she puts sugar in her 
coffee. ”—Travels in Arabia, by Lieutenant Welsted, F.A.S. 
Mir p. 00. 


THE END. 


FREDERICK SHOBERI, JUNIOR, 
PRINTER TO HIS ROYAL HIGIINESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
51, RUPERT STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


ERRATA. 


VOL. I. 


Page 167. For ‘‘ Hassan ” read ‘ Ahmed.” 
Page 190. For ‘“ Holwood ” read ‘“ Hollwood.” 


VOL. II. 
Page 15. For ‘* mother-in-law ” read ‘ stepmother.” 
Page 61. For ‘ who” read ‘ which.” 
Page 111. For “ army of ” read ‘‘ case of.” 


Pages 142,329. For ‘* Mehedah ” read ‘ Mahadi,” 
Pages 155,346. For ‘ nazam” read ‘ nizam.” 
Page 215. For ‘‘ slave” read ‘* Mahometan.”’ 
Page 241. For “ Beyram ” read ‘ Byram.” 


VOL. III. 


Page 8. For ‘“ consenteiz ” read ‘ consentiez.” 
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SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., small 8vo, with numerousillastrations, price 21s.bound, 


THE CRESCENT AND TIIE CROSS, 


R, 
ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 
BY ELIOT B. G. WARBURTON, ESQ. 


CRITICAL OPINIONS ON THIS WORK. 


From the QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

This is an account of a tour in the Levant, includingEgypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Constantinople, and Greece. ‘The Author ealls his work ‘* Romance 
and Realities of Eastern Travel ;” and, to say the truth, the Romance is so 
well imagined, and the Reality so well told, that we ean hardly affect to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. ‘The book is vastly superior to the common 
run of narratives, and is, indeed, remarkable for the colouring power, and 
the play of fancy with which its descriptions are enlivened. The writingis 
of a kind that indicates abilities likely to command success inthe higher de- 
partments of literature. Almost every page teems with good feeling; and 
although that ‘catholic heartedness,” for which the Author takes credit, 
permits him to view Mahometan doctrines and usages with a little too much 
of indifferentism, yet, arriving in Palestine, he willingly becomes the good 
pilgrim, and at once gives in his adherence to the ‘‘ religion of the place” 
with all the zeal of a pious Christian. The book, independently of its value 
as an original narrative, comprises much useful and interesting information. 

From the SPECTATOR: 

Nothing but the already overdone topies prevented Mr. Warburton’s 
Eastern sketches from rivalling £othken in variety: in the mixture of story 
with anecdote, information and impression, it perhaps swpasses it. Innu- 
merable passages of force, vivacity, or humour are to be found in the volumes. 


From the MORNING POST. 

This delightful work is, from first to last, a splendid panorama of 
Eastern Scenery, in the full hlaze of its magnificence. The crowning merit 
of the book is, that it is evidently the production of a gentleman and à man 
of the world, who has lived in the best society, and been an attentive ob- 
server of the scenes and characters which have passed before him during his 
restless and joyous existence, ‘To a keen sense of the ludierous, he joins a 
power of sketching and grouping which are happily demonstrated. 


From the GLOBE. 

Mr. Warburton has fulfilled the promise of histitle-page. The ‘‘Realities ” 
of ‘Eastern Travel” are described with a vividness which invests them with 
deep and abiding interest; while the ‘* Romantie” adventures which the 
enterprising tourist met with in his course are narrated with a spirit which 
shows how much he enjoyed these reliefs from the exxxr of every-day life. 


From the ATHENÆUM. 

The Author has been careful to combine with his own observation such 
information as he could glean from other sourecs; and his volumes contain 
a compilation of much that is useful, with original remarks of his own on 
Oriental life and manners. le possesses poctic feelihg, which associates 
easily with seenery and manners. 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS CONTINUED. 


From the BRITANNIA. 

Mr. Warburton sees with the strong clear vision with which Heaven has 
endowed him, but with this there are always blended recollections of the 
past, and something—though dashed in unconsciously—of poetic feeling. 
He brings to his work of observation an accomplished mind, and well- 
trained and healthful facuities. We are proud to claim him as a country- 
man, and are content that his book shall go all the world over, that other 
countries may derive a just impression of our national character. 


From the EXAMINER. 
Mr. Warburton’s book is very lively, and is most agreeably written. 


Fromthe LITERARY GAZETTE. 

À lively description of impressions made upon a cultivated mind, during a 
rapid journey over countries that never cease to interest. The writer 
carried with him the intelligence and manners of a gentleman—the first a 
key to the acquisition of knowledge, and the last a means of obtaining access 
to the best sources of information. 


From the COURT JOURNAL. 
We know no volumes furnishing purer entertainment, or better calculated 


to raise up vast ideas of past glories, and the present aspects of the people 
and lands of the most attractive region of the world. 


From the WEEKLY CHRONICLE. 
Of recent books of Eastern Travel, Mr. Warburton’s is by far the best. 
He writes like a poet and an artist, and there is a general feeling of 
bonhomie in every thing he says, that makes his work truly delightful. 


From the CHESTER COURANT. 

This is one of the most interesting and admirable publications of the day. 
The accomplished tourist presents us with graphie and life-like descriptions 
of the scenes and personages he has witnessed. His narrative is written in 
the most elegant and graphic style, and his reflections evince not only taste 
and genius, but well-informed judgment. | 


From the UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 

We could not recommend a better book as a travetling companion than 
Mr. Warburton’s. It is by far the most picturesque production of its class 
that we have for a long time seen. Admirably written as is the work, and 
eminently graphic as are its descriptions, it possesses a yet more exalted 
merit in the biblical and philosophieal illustrations of the writer. 


From the DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 

Mr. Warburton possesses rapidity and brilliancy of thought, and felicity of 
imagery. His natural and honest pleasantry is ever ready to give way to the 
gush of genuine emotion, or the burst of unfeigned piety. Buthe has qualities 
even rarer ÿet—a manliness of thought and expression, a firm adherence to 
whatever is high-souled and honourable, without one particle of clap-trap 
sentiment. Let his theme be a great one, and for it alone has he ears and 
eyes; and the higher and more poëetic the subject, the more elegant and 
spirit-stirring are his descriptions. 
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WITH ANECDOTES OF TIIEIR COURTS ; 
Now first published from Official Records, and other authentic Documents 


Private, as well as Public, 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 
VOLUME THE SEVENTU : 
QUEEN ELIZABETH AND ANNE OF DENSARK. 
*,* New and Revised Editions ofthe first Six Volumes are also now ready, 
L price 105. 6d. cach, bound. 


‘< These volumes have the fascination of a romance unitcd to the 
integrity of history.”"— Times. 

*: À most valuable and cntertaining work.”—Chronicte. 

‘* A most valuable addition to our biographical literature.”— 
Herald, 


QUELN VICTORIA, FROM HER BIRTIS TO 
ER BRIDAL. 


2 vols, post 8vo., with Portraits, 21s. bound 


** These attractive volumes furnish not merely an adequatc and 
authentice record of the pure and happy life of our young Queen, but 
the only available onc that has hitherto been given to the world. 
‘The charming letters of Miss Jane LPorter, contained in the work, 
offer sone of the most delightful reminiscences of the infancy an 
childhood of Queen Victoria that have cver been made public.””— 
Naval and Aliitary Guzctte. 


BIUINCE ALBERT; AND THE IOUSE OF 
SAXONY. 
BY FREDERIC SIOBERL, KSQ. 
Second Edition, Revised, with Additions—By Authority, 
In One Vol. post 8vo., with a l’ortraitof the Prince. 8s. 6d. hound, 


‘< The best and most authentie work on the subject of the prince, 
consort and lis family. ”—Johin Bull. 
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+ MR. COLBURN'S PUBLICATIONS. 
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: A COMPANION TO “TIIE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE.” 


Now in course of publication. in Four Parts, price H0s. Gd. each, (Three of which 
have appeared), beautifully printed in double Columns, 


HISTORY OF THE LANDED-(CENM 
A GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC DICTIONARY 


OF TIIE 
WHOLE OF THE LANDED GENTRY, OR UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY, 
OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
Br JOHN BURKE, Esq., Author of “ The Peerage and Paronetage,” &e., and 
JOHN BERNARD BURKE, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


This work relates to the Untitled Families of Rank, as the “ Pccrage and 
Baronetage” does to the ‘Fitled, and forms, in fact, a l’ecrage of the Untitled 
Aristocracy. 


“A work which contains eurious information nowhcre else to be 
found, and to which even professional gencalogists may refer with 
advantage.”— Quarterly Reviec, 


MR. BURKES PELRAGE AND BARONETAGE. 


| 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


CONTAINING ALL TH NEW CREATIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF TIIE NOBILITY, AND THE 
VARIOUS AND PEÉCULIAR SOURCES OF INFORMATION lOSSESSED 
BY TE AUTIOR. 
In One Vol., comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes, with | 
Fifteen Ilundred Engravings of Arms, &e., price 38x. bound, 


‘Mr. Burke’s Pecrage and Baronetage is the most complete, the 
most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind, ever ottered to 
the public.”—<Sun. 


SUSPENDED PEERAGES, 
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FE 7 : TP T 
MR. BURKE’S EXTINCT, DORMANT, "AND | 
A COMPANION TO ALL OTHER PELRAGES. | 
It should be particularly noticed, that this new work appertuins nearly 
as much to extant as to extinet persons of distinction; for, though diguities pass 
away, it rarcly occursthat whole families do. 
New and cheaper Edition, beautifully printed, in double columns, One Vol, 8vo. 
With Emblazoned Title-page. &e., price 285. bound. 
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FROM TIIE MOST AUTIIENTIC PRIVATE AND VPUBLIC SOURCES. 
BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, ESQ. 
AUTHOR OF %SNHAKSPEARX AND HIS FRIENDS,” &e, 
One Vol., price 10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations. 
| ‘One of the most important and highly acceptable additions to 
Evglish history thut bus for many years issued from the press—cvery 
page teeins witlr interest.”—jafh Jleratd. 


| ** A most instructive and entortaining work. The whole of the 
| biographies are full of the most romantic interest.”/— Naval und 
| Military Gazcllc. 


PODMARS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTPS: 
Edited, with an Ilistorical Introduction and Notes, hy ÂGNES STRICKLAND, 
And comprising Letters from the Imperial Täbrary at Nt. Petersburgh, the Bibli- 
k othèque du Roi at Paris, and numerons other Sources, Private as well as 

Public, now first published from the Originals. 

New axn Cuearer EbDiTioN Wir NUMEROUS ApniTioxs, uniform with Miss 
pRones “ Lives of the Queens of Englaud,” in 2 vols, with Portrait, &e., 
215. bound, 


‘ Undoubtedly the most valuable and by far the most inicresting 
work, illustrative of the life and character of Mary Stuart, cver given 
to the world.”"—Ædinhkurgh Eveniugy Post. 

** No public or private library can be considered complete withont 


this valuable work.”— Morning Post. 
The best collection of authentie memorials relative to the Queen 
Of Suots that hus evor appeared.”— Morniny Chronicle. 
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DV DISRAELES COMMENTARIES ON THE 
LIFE AND REIGN OF CIIARLES I., KING OF ENGLAND. 
Vols. IEL., 1V., and V., price Lis. each, either of which may be had | 
separately to complete scts, 


‘6 The Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles L, forin by far the most impor- 
tant work upon that inportant age that moder: times have produced."”—Quarterlu crier, 


MAENOLRS ON TME BEAUTIES OF TTE 
COURT OF CHARLES Il; 


NWITIL AN INTRODUCTOURY VIEW OF THE STATE Of FEMALE SOCICTY, AND ITS 
INFLUENGE, DURING THAT REMARRADBLE REIN. 
BA ARS, JAMESON, 


Tlustrated with Twenty-One Splendid Portraits, engraved by the most 
distinguished Artists. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with considerable Additions, now € mmplete, in 2 vols. 
Gvo., price 45s. bound, or in Nix Parts, price Ts. Gd, each, 
1 ; ; 

*< Nothing is wanting to make this publication perfect in its kind. We have the multum 
in parvo of the finest furuts of female beauty in the world—the choicest excellence of Eug- 
land’s school of portrait painting—the most masterlÿ execution which modern engraving 
eun bestow, and an interesting memoir of each 6f ue celebrated characters thus brought 
belore our eyes, by the chaste and judicious pen of once of the most nccomplished female 
writers of the day. The paper and typograpliy are of the most superivr description, «ru 
the price is moderate in tlic extreme.”--Dublin Evening Mail. 


MEMOIRS AND LITERARY REMAINS 
OF LADY JANE GREY. 


BY SIR HARRIS NICHOLAS. 
One Vol. 8vo., 8s. 6d. bound. | 
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THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE | 
OF THE EARLS OF CLARENDON AND ROCHESTER ; 


COMPRISINE PARTICULARS OF THE EVENTS OF TE REVOLUTION, &e. 


Published from the Original MSS. With Notes by the Editor, | 
VW. SINGER. ESQ, LE.S.A. 
Two Vols. fto., with fine Portraits and Plates, £3 3s. bound, | 
‘One ofthe most important contribulions which has in our days l 
been made to historv.””—London Review. 
‘6 À collection o! letters and diaries of great historieal value.””— | 
Literary Gaztvile. 


MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: 
THE co 1688-9, TO THE PASSING 


OF THE REFORM BILL IN 1832. 
BY WA. CHARLES TOWNSEND, ESQ., M.A., 
RECORDER OF MACCLESFIELD. 
HEDICATED LY PERMISSION TO SIR ROBERT. PEEL:. 
2 vols. &vo. price 28s. bound. 


és We congratulate the publie that, by unparalleled industry and 
research, Mr. Townsend has presented to the literature of our coun- 
try an addition as graccful in its style, as it js in its malter rare and 
valuable. The notices of some of the most remarkable men in onr 
history—the curious details of the gradual development of those 
principles which the revolution planted in aur constitution—the sin- 
gular and stirring events which grew out of this slow and yet sure 
adaptation to the habits of the people—render this volume equallr 
interesting to the philosoypher, the statesman, and the gencral 
reader.”—Jolni Hull. 


HISTORY OF OUR OWN TMS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF {THE COURT AND TIMES OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT.” 

Vol. One, price 10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations. 


‘The history of our own times will exhibit all the extraordinary 
scoenes of the French ltevolution, and detail the events of the long 
scrics of wars consequent on that revolution in all parts of the globe. 
The emancipation of the Spanish-Ameriean colonies ; tlie dcliverance 
of Grecce from Furkish thraldom; the daring but unfortunatc in- 
surrection of the Poles : the transfer of the crown of France to a 
new branch of the house of Bourbon: the foundation of the king- 
dom of Belgium ; and the ernel civil wars in the two divisions of the 
Spanish Peninsula, form more recent features in this great moving 
drama. Itisscarcely necessary to add. that the means by which the 
power and prospcrity of the British empire have meanwhile been 
gradually extended and consolidated, will claim the particular atten- 
tion of the historian. In short, it will he his aim to furnish, in a 
popular form, a faithful and impartial record of every event of pub- 
lie importance which has taken place during the last fifty years.” 
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D D'ER IC THE GR LA FF, 
HIS COURT, AND TIMES. 
EDITED, WITII AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, BY THOMAS 
CAMPBELL, ESQ. 
New and cheuper Edition, comprised in 2 Vols. small &vo., ?1s, bound. 


‘€ À remarkably anmimated and intelligent narrative. We recol- 
icct but few biographies which have iore highly and constantly kept 
up our attention.”—Bluckwood's Baunazine. 

‘ No book ever passed inore rapidiy into a standard work.”— 
Brilannia. 


MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. 
BY MRS. FORBES BUSH. 


Second Edition, Dedicated by Permission to her Majesty, the Queen of the 
French, and including a Memoir of Eler Majesty. 


In Two Vols. small 8vo., with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


+5 This charming work comprises à scparate memoir of every Queer 
af France from the carliest of hier unnals to the fall of Napoleon. 
Ve have only to mention tlie names 6f Mary of Anjou, Anne of 
Brittany, Mary of England, Mary Stuart, Mary Leckzinski, Marie 
Antoinette, Margaret de Valois, Mary de Medicis, Anne of Austria, 
and Catherine de Mcdicis; to bring up a host of the most interesting 
historieal associations. With the * Meinoirs of the Queens of Franec” 
the author has introdnecd notices of the royal favourites, who werc 
not unfrequently of much greater influence in the state than the 
contemporiuwy Queen's consort—an allusion to Diana of Poitiers, 
Agnes Sorelle. Gabrietie D'Estrées, the Marchionesses de Montespan 
and de Pompadour, the Duchesse de la Vallière. and Madiwune de 
\faïntenon, makes this immediately manifest. The work of Mrs. 
Bush cannot fail of being a desirable acquisition to every library in 
tle kiugdom./”—Sue. 


NENORRS OF AARIE ANTOINETTE, 
GUDENROT FRANCE : 
AND OF HER COURT. 
By Manime Cauran, First Lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen. 


New and cheaper Edition, in ‘Fwo Vols., 8vo. with Portraits, price lis. 


“6 \Ve have sceldom perused 50 entertaininix a wurk—it is as a inir- ë 
ror of the must splendid court of Europe, at a time when monarvhy 
had not been shorn of any of its beams, that it is particularly worthy 
of our attention.”—Morniny Chronicle. 


PREMORLRS OF SCIPIO DE RICCE 
BISIOP OF PISTOIA AND PRATO, AND REFORMER OF CATIOLICISM 
IN TUSCANY, UNDER TÜE REIGN OF LEOPOLD. 

Composed from the Original MSS. of that lrelate, and other distiiguished 
persons of the 18th Century. 

EDITED BY TUOMAS ROSCOL, ESQ. 

Two Vols. 8vo., with l’ortraits, 215. bound, 


There are few books whiel throw more valuable Hight upon the 
history of the Romish Church during the cightecuth century. and 
there arc few subjects more worthy of deep and intense studyr.”"— 
Athencemn. 
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THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME 
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Including the period of her Residence at the Court of Queen Charlotte. ; 
EDITED BY HER NIECE. 


*,* New and revised editions of the first Five Volumes are now reudy. in post 
&vo. price 1Us. 6d. each, bound. The Sixth Volumeisin the Press. 


<< Madame D'Arblay lived to be a elassie. Time set on her fame ! 
Before she went hence, that seal which is seldém set, except on the ! 
fame of the departed. All those whom we have been accustomed tu 
revere as iutellectual patriarehs, sccmed children when compared 
with her; for Burke had sat up all night to read her writings, and 
Johnson had pronounced her superior to Fielding, wlien Rogers 
was still a schoolboy, and Southey still in petticonts. ler Diary is 
written in her earlicst and best manner; in truc woman’s Euglish. 
clear, natural, and lively. It ought to be consulted by every person 
who wishes to be well acquainted with the history of our literature 
and our manners. ‘lhe account which she gives of the king's illness. 
will, we thinx, be more valued bv the historians of a future age 
than any cqual portions of Pepys' or Evelyn's Diaries.”"—Zrtinburyk 
Review, January, 1843. 
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BY LADY MORGAN. 
Two Vols. post 8vo., price 218. 


“Lady Morgan has ünparted to history the charm of romance. 
We have read her series of rapid but brillant and vigorous sketuhes 
with an interest which many à novel fails to excite.”— Feb 
Chronicle. 

‘+ Lady Morgan has in these volumes undertaken to investigate the 
position which woman should oecnpy in society. She has sought in 
the records of the past, guidance and direction for the future; she 
has subjected the pages of history to a vigorous moral analysis, test- 
ing their facts with the skill of à critic, and deducing results with the 
wisdom of a philosopher.”"—Athenæun. 
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THE HISTORY OF WOMAN IN ENGLAND, 


AND HER INFLUENCE ON SOCIETY AND LITERATURE FROM 
THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
BY MISS LAWRANCE, 
Vol. Once, small 8vo. with a fine Portrait of Queen Editha, &e., 105. id. bauud. 


“A work of permanent value and universal interest ta the readin& 
world of all nations. "The history and the claïñms of woman lave 
uever, till now, been undertaken in a wise and right spirit./— Naval 
and Military Gazette. 

** A work which shonld be in the hands of every female. ”— British 
Queen. 

** # The History of Woman in England’ is one in which industry 
learning, and genius, go hand in hand.'"—Sunday Times. 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF T 
BAPE NDER PARER : 
With Biographical Notices, and Ancedotes of many of his Friends, Pupils, and 
Contemporaries. 
BY TUL REV. W. FIELD, 
Two Vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 28, 
By far the best and most useful memoir of this eminent divine.”"—Nesw Monty. 
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Two Vols. 8vo. with l’ortraits, ?8s. bound, 


DD ANDENUDE SEVIGNE AND HER 
CONTEMPORARIES ; 
Comprising Sketches of above Once Ilundred of the most Eminent l’ersons of her 
Times. 
Two Vols. small 8vo., price 21s. bound. 


‘+ Une of the most interesting and 'amusing works tlrat has ever 
issued from the press.”"— Dublin Packet. 

‘* A production adinirably adapted for schoot or family rencing: 
for, with all the authenticity of history, its pages possess the charm 
of rotmance.”"— New Monthly, 


MEMOIRS OF THE COUNTESS DE GENLIS: 
JLLUSTRATIVE OF THE NISTORIIS OF TUE 15TH AND ÎUTIH CENTUREES. 
AWVRITEYEN BY HERSELF. 

Embellished with Portraits. Complete in Eight Vols. post &vo. £2: the same 
in French. 

N. B.—Either of the l’arts may be had separately to complete scts. 


“This work nhounds in anecdotes of the most emninent literary and 
political characters who figured at the lutter end of the cightecnth, 
and the commencement of the niuctecnth eenturics."—Sun. 


ne 
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| IRISH HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RIM'HON. 
HENRY GRATTAN. 


BY HIS SON, HENRY GRATTAN, DOS, NC JE 
4 Vols. 8vo., with Portraits, &e. price 27. 1Gs. e 
This truly valuable work will unqnestionably form one of the 
most important and interesting additions, to our biographical and 
historical literature that our own day has produced. Thelarge body 
of private correspondence which is here brought to bear npon the 
carly and private life of Grattau, will be read with an eager and in- 
tense interest. Moreover, there is a fund of personal anccdote 
scattered through the volumes, all of which is characteristie as well 
as new." Naval and Mititury Gasctte. 


Vols. 3 and 4 may be had scparately. 


MEMOIRS OF THEOBALD WOLF TONE. 
WRITTEN BY UIMSELF. 
EDITEN BY HIS SON. 
Two Vols. 8vo., with Portrait, 215. 


Au the course of this debate allnsions have becn made to Wolf 
Tone, 1 would recommend your Lordships to read his Memoirs, with 
a view to profit by the lessons of experience they aftord.”— Jar! 
Grey's Specch in the Iouse of Lords. 

‘The most important publication that ever procecded from the 
press on Irish affairs.”— London and Dublin Aagazine. 


: SECRET MEMOIRS OF THE IRISH UNION. 


BY SIR JONAH BARRINGTON. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in One Vol. 8vo., with Twenty-eight Portraits, 
Price 14s. bound. 


‘ Every page of this work abounds in amusement and information. 
At all times these Memoirs must have been highly curions ; at this 
hour, when every topie of which they treut is opened afresh nnder 
new and scrious aspects, they possess an increased and extraordinarv 
attraction.”—Literary Gazette. 


| 
| PERSONAL SKETCIIES OF HIS OWN TIMES. 


BY SIR JONANH BARRINGTON. 
Being his individual recollections of Distinguished Personages, Reriarkable 
l Events, and Irish Iligh Life, for the last forty years. 
| NEW EnrrioN, WiTiT CONSIDERABLE Apbpirioxs, Three Vols. 5vo., 28. 


Vol. Three separately, 14s. 


‘‘ Sir Jonahis the very prince of story tellers. Ilis sketches con- 
taïn such u fund of droll and pleasant ancedote, that we must say 
we have never met with a more cutertaining pablication.”—Litcrary 
Gazette. 
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FOREIGN AMD COLONIAI. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN GREECE ; 
FROM ITS CONQUEST BY TILE ROMANS LC. 146, TO TILE PRESENT TIME. 
BY JAMES EMERSON TENNANT, ESQ., M.P. 
Two large Vols. 8vo. 165. 


‘* This important work will supply a deficiency often felt and re- 
gretted in English literature. The annals of the country, which at 
cvery stage abound with the strongest interest, are followed up te 
the present day, and include à history of the late Rcvolution.”— 
Glubr. 


BY D. URQUIART, ESQ,. 
Author of “ Turkey and its Resources.” Second Edition, ? vols. 8vo, 28s. 


This is certainly once of the most interesting and valuable works of modern times. The 
informetion, the learning, the admirable pictures of mankind in the cestern countries 
which the author lays befure us—tlic views of religion. legislation, social life, government, 
and history—the errors he clears up, and the facts, hitherto almost unknown, which he 
establishes—the folicity of his illustrations, and the sprightlincss of his narrative, make 
this onc of the works of an age.”—Tyne Mereuru. 


RSR LE \ CAMRS AN CAN À D A; 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE ACTUAL STATE OF TIIAT COUNTRY. 
BY JOUN MACTAGGART, ESQ. 
Civil Enginecr in the Service of the British Government, 
Two Vols. small 8vo. Lüs. 


‘A unost valuable work—cqually useful to the politician, the emigrant, the merclhiant, 
the planter, and the man of science."—Aorning Chronicle. 


MI BREMNER’S NORWAY, DENMARK, 
AND SWEDEN ; 


WITH NOTICES OF TILE STATE OF PUBLIC OPINION IN THOSE COUNTRIES, AND 
ANECLOTES OF TUKIR COURTS. 


l'wo Vols. 8vo,, with Portraits, 28s. bound. 


“There is not a single render of Mr, Bremners admirable book on finssia, who will 
not be delighted again to cncounter à traveller who unites in himaclf so many excellent 
qualitics. With liveliness and bon-hommie to plense the most idle of readers; with good 
xvnse and impurtiality to satisfy tho most eritical; with activity, information, aud 
judgment, to turn allthese good qualities to necount, and à position in socicty that enablos 
him to do so; these are the characteristics whieh Mr. Bremner brings to the coucoction of 
thisnew work. On every subject which it tonches—politics, statistics, public feeling, 
social habits and condition, agriculture, letters, science, personal character—all is treutud 
with impartinlity and strong good sense."—Neu Monthly. 


RS PLRIT OF THE EAST 
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NAPOLEON. 


ie em, 


NAPOLEONS OWN M‘EMO. 


DICTATED AT ST. HELENA TO GEÉNERALS MONTIHOLON, GOURGAUD, &e., AND 
PUBLISHED FROM ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS CORRECTED BY JIIMNSELF. 


Four Vols. 8vo., 425, 


‘ On these sheets are traccd events that will never be forgotten : | 4 
portraits that will decide the judgment of posterity, It is the book 
of life or deatli to many whose names are recorded in ît."—Opinion 
of Las Cuses in his Juurnai. 


COUNT LAS CASES’ CELEBRATED MEMOIRS 
OF TIIE LIFE, EXILE, AND CONVERSATIONS OF 
THE EMPEROR/NAPOR DE 
EMBELLISHED WITH TWENTY PORTRAITS AND OTITER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Complete in Four Vols. elegantly bound, price 12. ; or in 20 Numbers at ls. each, 
any of which may be had separately, 


“This work is one of the highest interest. The author cnjoyed 
constant opportunities of gratifyiug our curiosity respecting the 
mperor, from living iu his houschold, passing many hours daily in l 
his society, cither conversing with hhn, hearing him read, and com- 
ment on, the works of various authors, or writing at his dictation.”— 
Edinburgh Revicu, 


NAPOLEON. 


Four large Vols. 8vo. Price only 6e. cach, bound, 


This celebrated work of Savary, Minister of Police under the Emperor, forms a 


complete history of the Reign of Napolcon, ending with the period of the Battle 
of Waterloo. 


MEMOIRS OF TIE EMPRESS JOSEPILINE. 
BY MADEMOISELLE DUCREST. 


CONTAINING THE IHIGHLY CURIOUS PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF TILE HMPJLESS. 
Three Vols. small 8vo., 18s.—The same in French. 


| 
THE DUKE OF ROVIGOS MEMOIRS 


———————————————————— — — 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CORRESPONDENCE. 


3MOIRS OF THE LITERARY LADIES OF 


[NT “4 
ENGEAND. 
BY MRS$S ELWOO HN. 
Ewo Vols. post 8vo., with Portraits. 21s. bound. 

“6 The literary ladies of England, who have writren since the com- 
mencement of the last century, form a brilliant list, many of the 
inost beautiful and pérmanently uscful portions of our literature 
being the productions of female pens. A collection of memoirs of 
those éminent persons was much wanted, and Mrs, Elwood’'s work 
supplies the desideratum, It will furnish, especially to young read- 
ers of her own sex, much instructive matter in an interesting form. 


Mrs. Elwood’s chief qualitications as à biographer are industry, 
good sense, and impartiality.”— (Chronicle. 


MAENCOUNIESS OF BLESSINGTOIMNS 
JOURNAL OF IIER 
CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. 


8vo., uniform with Moore’s ‘ Life of Byron,” and embellished with a New Por- 
trait, after a drawing by Count D'Orsay, ls. 
“6 Devond all comparison, the best thing that has been written on 
Lord Byron—the truest, cleverest, and most pleasing. With all 
possible delicacy, consideration, and good nature, the truc character 
of Byron is laid open even to its inmost reccsses.”"—Spectulor. 


BR NE CORRESPONDENCE OF TELE 
CELEBRATED DR FRANKLIN ;: 
PÜBLISIED FROM TIIE ORIGINAL MSS. 
BY HIS GRANDSON. 
Two Vols. 8vo. 215. 


‘< Once of the most valuable publications of the age, and we may 
add, of the highest national interest.”’—Litorary Guzctle. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH MADAME CAMPAN : 


Comprising Original Anecdotes of the Frexci Counr; also selections from [fer 
Correspondenee ; her Thoughts on E ducation, &c. 
One Vol. 8vo., 10s. Ud Mrench, 7s. 

“ We cntertaincd a very high idea of tho talents and virtues of 
Madame Caripau, from her life of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, 
and the present work has not altercd our opinion: indeed, her 
letters to her son ought to Le read by every boy in Europe, as an 
autidote to the Letters of Lord Chesterticld, Ile will here find all 
that is useful inculcated, without the least inixture of Lbaseness or of 
looseness of principle.”— Times. 


es 


CORRESPONDENCE OF BARON DE GRIMM 
AND DIDEROT, 
VWITIL THE DURE OF SAXE GOTIIA, 
AND MANY OTIER DISTINGUISIED PERSONS, BETWEEN TH YEARS 1759 AND 1790. 
Second Edition, in Four Vols. 8vo. 


Jane 
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MILITARY AND NMAVAL,. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
Published on the 1st of every Month, price 5s. Gd. 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE: 
AND NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 


Independently of à succession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting sub- | 
jects, Personal Narratives, Correspondence, Anecdotes, &c., each number com- | 
prises Biogranhical Alemoirs of eminent Officers, Reviews of New Publications, ! 
either immediately relating to the Army and Navy, or involving subjects of! 
utility or interest to the members of either; full Reports of Trials by Courts 
Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, Promotions, Appointments, &e., 
with all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month. 


‘This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive peri- | 
odicals of which the British press can boast ; presenting a wide field 
of entertainment to the general, as well as the professional reader. | 
The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are numerous, and 
distinguished by vigour of sense, acute and praetieal observation, an | 
ardent love of diseipline, tempered by a high sense af justiec, honour, ! 
Rumanity, and a tender regard for the welfare and personal comfort 
of our soldiers and seamen.””— (Globe. 


THE MILITARY ANNUAL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ARTILLERIST'S MANUAL, ETC. 


One handsome volume 8vo., with Portraits, 15s. bound. 


“€ This work is a storehouse of treastre connected with the aehieve- 
ments of our military forces. 1t abounds in valuable information 
relative to all branches of the service, to the members of which we 
heartily recominend it. 1t holës out every prospeet of beeoming per- 
manently benefieial, instructive, and amusing to the British army.” 
— United Service Gazette. 


AN JIHISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE | 


CAMPAIGN or rxx DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
IN THE NETHERLANDS IN 1815: 


Comprising the Battles of Ligny, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo ; with a Detailed 
Narrative of the Political Events connected with those memorable conflicts ; 
drawn up from the first authority, and dedicated to the Duke. 


BY WILLIAM MUDFORD, ESQ. 


Iustrated by numerous public and private Official Docnments, and other l'apers, 
htherto unpublished, communicated by Oficers ofthe highest distinction. 


1 vol. 4to., with 30 Coloured Plates, Portraits, Maps, Plans, &e., 2. 2s. bound. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL. 15 


RE I CE DR AG O O: N\. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“MOXE sUBALTERX,” THE HUSSAR,' (THE CHELSEA PENSIONERS,” &ec, 


Two Vols. small 8vo. 21s. bound. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MILITARY LIFE. 


EDITED BY 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CIIARELES NAPIER, K..CB., &c. 
Two Vols. small 8vo. 215. 
PAPMTAIN, D. IL O’BRIENS ADVENTURES! 


DURING THE LATE WAK : 
COHPRISING À NARRATIVE OF SHIPWRECK, CAPTIVITY, ESCATES FROM 


PRENCH PRISONS, &c., FROM 1804 ro 1827. 
In Two Vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 28s. bound, 


OF SERVICE. 
BY M. H. BARKER, £SQ. (THE OLD SAILOR.”) 


PHE NAVAL CLUB, AND ne. 


\ 

Author of ‘“ Tough Yarns,” &c. 
| Three Vols. post 8vo. 51s. Gd. 
{ 


RON I CE À FL OLA T; 


PEINCG TUE PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF LIEUTENANT JONN TOWNE, R.X., DURING 
TILÉ LATE WAR; AND THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER, 
Engagced in the late Voyage of Discovery, uuder the command of Cantain Owen, 
on the Cousts of Africa and Arabia. 


Iu two vols. post 8vo. price 10s. bound. 


BR OAI ARY SKETCH JSOOUK 
REMINISCENCES OF SEVENTEEN YEARS IN THE SERVICE 
ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

BY TIRE LATE SURGEON MAGIN. 

In two vols. post 8vo. price 10s. bound. 


DEN 0 À in SK E FE CAR E5*O OR 
WITIT CHARACTERISTIO REMINISCENCÉS, FRAGMENTS, AND OPINIONS, 
NY AN OFFICER, 
Two Vols, small Gvo. Plates. lUs. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


NARRATIVE OF A TEN YEARS MOSS 
DISCOVERY ROUXND TIJIIE WORLD OF 


IM.S. ADVENTURE AND BEAGLE, 


UNDER TUE COMMAND OF CAPTAINS KING AND FITZROY, 


In Two large Vols. 8vo., with Maps, Charts, and upwards of Sixty Ifustrations, 
by Landseer, and other eminent Artists, price 27, 185, bound. 
‘Onc of the most interesting narratives af voyaging that it has 
falien to our lot to notice, and which must always occupy a distin- 
guished space in the histury of scientifie agitation.”—Quaurterly Rev. 

These volumes detail the various incidents which occurred during the cxamina- 
tion of the Southern Shores of South America, and the Beagle’s circumnavigation 
of the Globe, and add considerably to our knowledgeof Hydrography, Geography, 
and Natural History, and of the Elabits, &e. of the Aborigines. There will be 
found in them the materials of two distinet works, embraeing everything worthy 
of notice in the expeditions during a period of nearly ten years. The first volume, 
by Captain P. P. King, F.R.$., relates to the expedition under his command, with 
an Appendix by Major Sabine, R.A., F.R.S., containing discussions on the 
magnetic observations made duringthe voyages, The second volume is by Captain 
Robert Fitzroy, and relates to the second voyage, with an Appendix, giving the 
determination of many positions and nieasurements of meridian distances, and 
other nautical information. The work is beautifully illustrated with ctchings and 
engravings on steel, by Mr. Landsecr and other eminent artists, from drawiigs by 
Mr. Martens and Mr. Earle; and with Charts and Plans by Mr. Gardner and 
Messrs. Walker : and an entirely new Map of South America, by Mr. J. Arrow- 
smith, in which the position of places may be ascertained to within less than two 
miles. In the volumes notices will be found of the Cape Verd, Falkland, and 
other {slands in the Atlantie Occan—of the coasts of South America, from Per- 
nambuco to Guayaquil—of the Galapagos Islands—the dangerous Archipelago, 
or Low Islands—Otaheite— New Zealand—Australia— The Kecling Islands— 
Mauritins—the Cape of Good flope, &c. 


N.B. Mr. Darwin’s Journal of the Geology and Natural Iistory of the 
Voyage may be had in a single volume, 8vo. price 18s. bound. 


ne 


NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE ROUND PIE 
WORLD, 
PERYORMED IN HMS. SULPNUR,” IN 1836—42,. 
BY CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCIHER, CB, F.R.A.S., F.G.S., &C@ 
COMMANDER OF THE EXPEDITION. 
Published under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


Two Vols. 8vo. with upuards of 40 [nstrations, price 36s. bound 


€ Of these volumes it is impossilie to speak too highly. Ve can concecive no occupation 
likely to afford more authentie and important knowledge, or to yield at the same tinuic more 
amusement and delight than the perusal of the work b&ore ns. We are carried over every 
variety of the world's surlace, aud in language, clegant, terse. and comprehensive, we are 
made acquainted with all habits of lnnnan life—with every phase of the species, from the 
rudest to the most polished, Such are the attractions to the general reader of these most 
interesting records. The authority under which the publication appears, is sufficient Warranty 
of its accuracy in science, and of its importance to the naval profession. "To seientitie or 
nantical readers, therefore, it is superfluons ta recommend it, We invite our readers to a 
perusal of this work, which we promise them will amply repay any time and trouble they may 
bestow upon it. To the lorc of the scholar, and to the library of every honse, it olers an 
cqually neccssary and clegant addition."—Jokn Bull. 
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e 0 
LHE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRVYS 
NARRATIVE OF HER VISIT 
TO MIE COURTS OF VIENNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, ATITENS, NAPLES, 
Le. Ke. 
In 8vo., with l’ortrait, 14+. bound. 


<< Lady Londonderry describes with great spirit many interesting 
scenes to which ordinary travellers have no access.”—Jokx But. 


= 


A CADRE R I Ne G E RM AN Y. 
DEDICATED TO LADY CHATTERTON. 


2 vols. small 8vo. 21s, 

‘< These volumes are well calculated to be valuable travelling 
guides to whocver may visit the country to which they retate. There 
runs through the whole a vein of plavful humour, and a spirit of 
kecu observation, which is highly attractive, and which remninuds us 
auore of Ifcad's popular © Bubbles trom tlie Brunnous,” than any 
tour we can call to uur recollection.”"—Lilcrury Gafette. 


BELTERS FROM TITE SHORES OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL NAPILR. 
Two Vols. small 8vo.,with JIlustrations. 21s, bound. 


RP ER S ER OM THE 5 0 U TH. 
BY TIHOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ., 
Author of “The Pleasures of Ilope,” &c. 


In Two Vols. &vo., with Eleven Plates of Seenerr, &c. 17. 11s, 64. bound, 
‘* A most remarkable and interesting work.”—Jokn Bull. 


ADMENEURES ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 
Compriang the Narrative of a Residence of Six Years on the Western 
Side of the Rocky Mountains, sunong variuus tribes of [Indians 
hitherto unknown; together with a Jonmey across the American 
Continent. 
BY ROSS COX, ESQ. 
Two Vols. Bvo., with Plates, 2{s. 


——  ——— 


BIENNSRS FROM SWNLEZERLAN D AND ITALY. 
WRITTEN DURING A RESIDENCE OF TWo VEARS IN THOSE COUNTRIES. 
BY JOIN CARNE, ESQ., 
Author of “ Letters from the East,” &e. 15% 


“Mr. Curne js most advnntageonsly knowu to the world by many 
works, uot one of which, while il teuds to deliglit the mind, dues nat 
tend to huprove the spiril and exalt Lhe character ofman. les 
with us, thercfore, à special favourite."—Ziterury Gazette. 


DS 
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THE HOLY LAND. 


LORD LINDSAYS LETTERS ON THE HOLY 
LAND. 


Third Edition, Revised and Corrected, in Two Vols. small 8vo., with 
Illustrations. ?4{s, bound. 


“ Lord Lindsay has felt and recorded what he saw with the wisdom of a philosopher, and the 
faith of an enlightencd Christian,””—Quarterly Reviciw. 


LETTERS FROM THEMES. 
BY JOIN CARNE, ESQ. | 
WRITTEN DURING À RECENT TOUR TIIROUGH TURKEY, EGYPT, 
ARABIA, TIIE HOLY LAND, SYRIA, AND GREECE. 


Third Edition, Two Vols. small 8vo., 185. 


Also, by the same Author, | 
TRAVERS IN THE... 


Forming a continuation of his “ Letters from the East.” 1 vol. small 8vo. 10s. 6d. } 


‘ Mr. Carne’s works are rendered peculiarly valuable by the graphic descriptions, written 
on the spot, of the present actual state of the places which have bcen the thentres of the great 
events recorded în the Bible.””—Courier. 


TRAVELS TO JE RUS AE 


AND THE HOLY LAND; THROUGH EGYPT. 
BY TUE VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in two vols. post 8vo. price 165, bound. 


À ‘€ No traveller has taken such pains to investigate and describe the sccnes renowned in the 
inspired writings. Jlis account of the Jioly City is full of the decpest interest.”—(Globe. 


ID D T NT Put Ï . | 
FRAVELS IN PA LES DNS 
THROUGIT THE COUNTRIES OP BASHAY AND GILEAD, EAST OF TUE RIVER JORDAN 3 
INCLUDIKG A VISIT TO THE CITIES OF GERAZA AND GAMALA, IN TI LECAPOLIS. M 
BY J. S. BECKINGIHAM, F5Q. 
Second Edition, Two Vols. 8vo, With numerous Engravings. 3ls. 64. 


Also, by the same Author, | 
TRAVELS IN MESOP OS M 
INCLUDING A JOURNEY TO TUE UR OF THE CHALDEES, 
AND THE RUINS OF NINEVEH AND BABYLON. 
Second Edition, Two Vols. 8vo, with Thirty Engravings, 3ls. GA. 


Also, by the same Author, 

TRAVELS IN ASSYRIA" MEDIA ASE 
PERSIA : 

Two Vols. Svo. 31s. Gd. 


“These volumes conclude the series of the author’'s Jonrneys in the Jast, which preseut the 
reader, not only with the present condition of the interesting countries described, but the 
resnits of persoual investigations as to their nutiquities, which enubles the author to throw 
light upon ancicnt history; and also, upon the inspired writings.” 


a 
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INDIA. 


| LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR 
| THOMAS MUNRO, 
BART, K.C.B., LATE GOVERNOR OF MADRAS. 
| BY THE REV. G. R. GLEIG. 
Second Edition, with considerable additions, Two Vols. 8vo. 325. 
‘“ The letters and papers here given to the world abound with 


opiuions ofhigh authority on every matter of importance rclating to 
our Eastern cmpire.”’—Quarterly Review. 


NARRATIVE OF THE LAST CAMPAIGN 
IN AFFGHANISTAN, 
UNDER GENERAL POLLOUK. 
BY LIEUT. GREENWOOD, OF 1. Ms JIST REGIMENT. 
One Vol. small 8vo., with Plates, 1?s. bound. 


“ We warmly recommend this work as a valuable supplement to 
the journals of Lady Sale and Licut. Lyre.”—Mrssenger. 


RE NN Ji AR S I N  IANND [ À. 
BY CAPTAIN FANE, 


AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE LATE COMMANDER-IN-CHICF IN INDIA. 


Two Vols. post Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 25s. bound. 


a] L LÉ à] a) 1 4 Er l Y Li] 4 
M DEL S OI N OK À S I M E RAR, 
THE COUNTRIES ADJOINING THE MNOUNTAIN COURSE OF TIIE INDUS, AND TUE 
HEMALAYA, NORTH OF THE JUNJAR; | 
WETIL OBSERVATIONS ON THE LATE EVENTS IN AFFUIIANISTAN., 
BY G. T. VIGNE, ESQ., F.G.Ss. 
‘Two Vols. Svo., with à valuable Map, engraved under the sanction of the 
1fonourable East India Company, and Twenty-two [lustrations. 
Price 28s. bound. 


“ These volumes place their author in the foremost rank amongst the adventurens travel- 
lers who have explored the jeulous regions contiguous to Ie Briish Endisu Empire, in 
the condition of whieli webave reason to feel so deep an intercst."—Jerald. 
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SPORTINC. 


W LE D'USAMONESS 
IN EUROPE, ASIA, “AND A FM 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL NAPIER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ SCENES AND STORTS IN FOREIGN LANDS,”? &c. 


Two Vols. small 8vo., with Plates, 21s. bound. 


‘ Colonel Napier’s new work will not only be received with a hearty welcome by 
every sportsman, but be found not less attractive to the gencral reader. The list of 
sports described comprehends—in shooting, from the wild pigeon and quail to the 
hawk and eagle ; in hunting, from the fox to the wild boar and bull: besides nu- 
merous piscatorial adventures. AIndependently, however, of the sportins détails, the 
many anusing personal anecdotes and sketclies of the Coloncl's brother officcrs and 
associates, give extraordinary vivacity to his pages. The work is illnstrated with 
some capital cngravings"—Bulls Lire. 


H Y D E Si AR SANORNE 
À S PORTMIN CANONMENT 
BY CRAVEN. | 
Three Vols, post 8vo., 315. 64, 


“ Among the various species of * Life’ which this lively and picasant writer has 
undertaken to illustrate, the following are but a few:—Life at Oxford—Club Life— | 
Life at Doncaster—Life at Paris—Life at the Seat of à Leicestershire ’Sqnire—Lifo 
under the Cotswold Ilills—Life in Dublin—Life on the Curragh—Life at Moulsey 
Hurst, &e. A large proportion of the scenes are actual transcripts from the reality ; 
and it is equally certain that many of the characters are drawn from ‘ originals.”?— | 

euw Monthly. | 


HANDLEY CROSS A SPORTING/NOMELS 
3y the Author of “ Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ We hone we have done enough (says the Quarterly Review, at the close of its 
notice of this work) to bring Jorrocks fairly before the non-sporting part of the public 
—thc others will not need our recommendation. Hs historian, it must be obvions, 
is a writer of no common promise. ‘he easy style in which the author of ‘ Iaudley 
Cross’ arranges and draws out bis characters, satisfies us that he might, if he pleased, 
take à high place among our moderu novelists. Ile has a world of knowledge of life 
and manncrs beyond what most of those now in vogue can pretcnd to, and a gentle- 
imaulike tone aud spirit, perhaps even rarcr among them.”—Quarterly Review, March 
1843. 


SCÊNES AND SPORTS IN FORETENNLEANRRE 
B\ LIEIT. COL NAPIER, 
Two Vols, small 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


SPORTINGNE KOURSIONSINRENE ROCKY | 
MOUNTAINS. | 


BY J. K. TOWNSHEND, ESQ. 
Two Vals. post Kvo. with Illustrations. 18s. bound. 

“€ Mr, Fowshend supplies in these volunes a fund of very curious and entertaining 
matter. There is much variety and inforwation of a practical kind in tie book. and \ 
it will be especially acceptable to naturalists on uccount of the descriptions of the 
anjmals with which the region traversed by the writer abouuds.”—4t{as. 


MR. COLBURN'S PUBLICATIONS. 21 


POETRY. 


DIT DOBIICAL WORKS OF THE REV 
GEORGE CROLY, A.M., &e. 


Two Vols. post Svo.. with Illustrations, 12s. bound. 


56 Full of lofty imaginiugs and poetical thought, We will venture 
to say that there is hardly a theme which Mr. Croly has not awoke 
with a nasterly hand, and hardly a sympathy which he has not 
beantifully tonched in the great and multifarious range of subject cin- 
braced in these volumes.”"— Literary Gazctte. 


THE HON. MRS. NORTOMS 
POETICAE WORKS. Second lidition, 
witk Additions. In One Vol. with Fine Por- 
trait of the Authoress. after a Drawing bx EE, 
Landsecr, I. AÀ., price Its. 64. bound. 

‘6 This lady is the Byron of our modern 
poctesses.”"—Quurterly fteriew, 


POLTICAL WORKS OF 
BARRY CORNW ALL. Nov tirst collected, 
Three Vols, small 8vo. 21s. 


Also, New Editions of the following Poems, 
separately to complete sets, 


1. A Sicilian Story. 74, 
2, Dramatic Secues. 75. 


2, Marcian Colunna, au Italian Tale. 7s. 


Also, 
MinAanpozA, à Tragedy in live Acts. 
8vo. 48. Gd. 

Tne lLoon or THESSALY:; THE GIRL 
OF PROVENCE, &c. Once Vol, 8v0. 7s. 
<< Jt is delightfol to turu awhile from moral 
and political animosities to the unailoyed 
sweets of such poctry as Mr. Cornwall’s; and 
to refresh our fancies, and strengthen and 
compose our good affections among the 
images of love and beantv, and gentle svim- 
patby and sorrow, with which it everywhere 

presents us./"—Æulinburgh Revier. 


IDEAS AND REFLECTIONS 
ON TI PROPERTIES OF MUSIC. By 
Iris Rovaz INIGHNESS THE CRONXN FRINCE 
or Haxuvenr, üvo. Gilt ILdges, 5, 


De PDDAUL OÙ MELCHA. 


DO AT ANR OT 


L.. 


BOYLE. 


Post Svo. 5s. 6d. hound. 


“ We bid the fair writer heartily weleome into the field of our 
country's literature, and congratulate her on the triumpli she has 
achieved over a very difficult and delieate task.— Dublin Lniversily 


RICHELIEU IN LOVE; 
OR, THE YOUTI OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


Magatine. 


AN 


HISTORICAL COMEDY. 


As accepted at the 'l'heatre Royal Haymarket, and prohibited hy the authority of 
the Lord Chamberlain, with a lreface Explanatory. 
Ju Bvo. +s. Gd 


ORKS BY k, 


DE, CLIETFORD: or, THE 
CONSTANT MAN. Four Vols. post Bvo. 
2us. bound. 

‘+ A sterling work=not to be perused and 
dismissed in a breath, but to be read and 
studied again and again.'"—Literary (rrsetle, 


DE VERE; 
OR, TITI MAN O1 INDEPENDENCE, 
Three Vols. post Bvo, 155. bound. 
‘6 An Admirable work, of the highest order 
of its class. ”"— Literary Gazctte. 


PLUMER WARD 


LATE 


TIRE M ALNE : 
OR, THE MAN OF REMINEMENT. 


Complete in Qne Vol, witle Portrait of the 
Author, and other Illustrations, price 6s. 
bouud, forminga volume of ‘ Cornuus’s 
STANDARD NovELs?? 


‘+ Ve fecl assured that n0 fastidious person 
who is at allawako to his own defects, çan 
rend ‘ Tremaine’ without being persunded that 
it affords most useful and practical lessons of 
vanduct.""—Qnarterty Revier, 


Rs, a a 5 


MR. COLBURN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


UNIFORM WITH “THE TOWER OF LONDON.” 
Now complete in 11 Shilling Parts, 


|WINDSOR CASTLE; AN HISTORICAL 


ROMANCE. 
| BY VW. HARRISON AINSWORTIT, ESQ. 
l Embellished with a Portrait of the Author, and upwards of 
| ONE HMUNDPRED ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, &c. 
€ One of the best of the author’s productions. The illnstrations by George Cruikshank are 


[Sel 
t2 


of ahnost unprecedented force and spirit.” —Literary Gazette. 


N.B. This work may also be had complete in one volume, with all the 
illustrations, price ls. elegantly bound, 


COLBURN'S STANDARD MONS 


Elegantly bound in 16 vols. with Portraits of the Authors, and other Illustrations, 
Price 47. 16s., or any one work separately for Gs. 


CoxTENTs :—Mr. Ward’s Tremaine—Mr. Hook’s Gurney Married, and Sayings 
and Doings ; first, second, and third series, containing ten stories —$ir E. L. 
Bulwer’s Pelham, Disowned, and Devereux—Captain Marryat’s Frauk Mildmay 
—_}r, James's Richelieu—Mr. Horace Smith’s Brambletye House, and Zillah— 
Lady Morgan’s O'Donnel, and Florence Macarthy—Mr. Lister’s Granby—anl 
Mr. Gleig’s Chelsea Pensioners. 

& Colburn's Modern Novels present a series of those works of fietion that have most 


tended, with the writings of Sir Walter Scott, to elevate this description of literature. This 
publieation presents à concentration of imaginative genius.”—(lobe. 


W HI"MS LC ALAIN ESS 
A PERIODICAL GATHERING. 
BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 
Two Vols. small 8vo., with numerous Illustrations by LeEscu. ?1s. bound. 


4 In this work are some of Mr. Hood's best efforts. Things that will make the thoughtful 
wiser and the unthinking merrier. (‘an any one read our hasty extracts, and not wish to 
possess two volumes, rich in wit, sense, good feeling, and good poctry—vwith puns aud ex 
travagances for less exemplary tastes—and à number of humorous fancies from the pencil of 
Lecch.”—ÆEranincr. 


DRHARWOOD on Tu CURATIVE INFLUENCE 
OF THE SOUTHERN COAST OF ENGLAND, 


More especially that of Elastings, with Observations on Discascs, in which ay 
residence on the Coast is most bencficial. 
1 vol. small 8vo. 5s. bound. 


#6 À book of the utmost value to invalids.”—Courier. 


MISCELLANEOUS,—EDUCATION. 23 


BENCRICAL DOMESTIC ECONOMWY, 
À NEW SYSTEM, 


Founded on Modern Discoveries, and the Private Communications of lersons 
of experience, revised and eularged, with Estimates of Household Expenses, 
Adapted to Families of every description. 


Fourth Edition, small 8vo. ncatly bound, price 5s. 


The ‘ Estimates” may be had separately, price Is. 


| “* There is not a single subject connected with housekecping, froin the care of the library, 
down to the management of the beer-cellar, which is not treated of in this volume.” 


THE HORSE AND CARRIAGE ORACLE. 
Containing Rules for Purchasing and Keeping, or Jobbing Horses and Car- 
riages, in the easiest and most economical manner, with aceurate Hsti- 


mates of every expense occasioned thercby. Also an easy plan for ascertaining 
every Ifackuey Coach Farc. 


In one vol. small Svo. price 5s. bound, 


‘ This work is full of knowledge and instruction on a branch of domestic ceonomy, which, 
to the best of our recollection, has never been written upon—the expenses conneeted with the 
kecping and hiring of equipages of every description. These cstimates will serve to enhghten 
many peuple who are the prey of their coachmen and livery-stable keepers.”— (tube. 


| EDUCATION. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE PECULIARITIES 
OF THE FRENCIT LANGUAGE ; 


| Being « Collection of French Expressions similar in Sound, but differing in Signi- 
fication ; illustrated by Numerous Anecdotes, Jeux de Mots, &e., particularly 
designed for those who are desirous of acquiring the Language of Social Enter- 
course, and fonning a necessary Supplement to all other French Dictivnaries. 
BY D. BOILEAU. 


New Edition, Svo. 5s. bound. 


LESSONS IN I'EALIAN PORBRM, 
BEING 
EXTRACTS FROM IE MOST EMINENT l'EALIAN POLTS ; 
MWITIL EXPLANATORY NOTES, 
HY M, SANTAGNELLO, 
AUTHOR OF ‘A NEW AND IMPHOVED ITALIAN GRAMAMAR,”? &e, 
Secoud Edition, l?mo. 3s. 64. bound. 


MR. COLBURN’S l'UBLICATIONS. 


 POPULAR NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


ARTIUR ARUNDEL ; 

À Tale of the English Revolution, By 
Horace Suiru, Esq., Author of 
‘“ Drambletye House,” &c. ‘Three 
Vols. 


PARSONS AND WIDOWS. 
By the Author of ‘ Peter Priggins.” 
Three Vols. | 


THE WILFULNESS OF 
WOMAN. | 

By De Authoress of “ The History of | 
a Flirt,” &e. Three Vols. 
TI PERILS OF BEAUTY. | 
By Capr. Cnamirr. Three Vols. | 


CHATSWORTH ; 
Or, the Romance of a Week. Edited 
by the Author of “ Tremaine,” &e. | 
‘Three Vols. 


| 

WILITEFRIARS ; 

Or,the Days of Charles the Second. 
An Historical Romance. Fhree Vols, 


TUE BROTHERS 
Br the Author of ‘ Oliver Beni 7? 
&e. Three Vols. 


MARMADUKE WYVIL; 

An Historical Romance. By the 
Author of “Oliver Cromwell,” &ec. 
Three Vols. 


HANDLEY CROSS; 
Or, The Spa IInnt. À Sporting Novel. 
By the Author of ‘* Jorrocks’ Jaunts 


and Jollities” Three Vols. 
THE BARNABYS IN 
AMERICA ; 


Being the Sequel of the Adventures of 
the Widow Barnaby. By Mrs. 
Trozzorr. Three Vols. with 1lus- 
trations by Leech. 

THE MANŒUVRING 

MOTIIER. 


By the Authoress of “The History of 
a l'lirt” Three Vols. 


à 
De 


OLIVER CROMVWELT. 
An Hlistorical Romance. 
Hingenr. 
“ Brambletye {louse.” 


By H. W. 
Edited by the Author of 
Three Vols. 


TUE NAVAL CLUB. 

By ‘“ lhe Old Sailor.” , ‘Three Vols, 
TITE HISTORY OF A FLIRT. 
Related by Herself, Three Vols. 
TEMPTATION ; 

Or, a Wife’s Perils. ‘Fhree Vols. 
LEGENDARY TALES OF 
THE HIGHLANDS. 

Three 


By Sir Tnowas Dicx Lauprr. 
Vols. With 1ustrations by Phiz. 


EMILY ; 


Or, The Countess of Rosendale. By 
Mrs. Maberly. ‘Three Vols. 
ELLA ; 

Or, Fhe Emperor’s Son. By the Ion. 


Mrs. Lamgerr. Three Vols, 


ADVENTURES OF A KUZ- 
ZILBASH. 
3y J.B. Frazer, 3 vols. 15s. 


TIIE ALHAMBRA. 


3x Washington Irving. 3 vols. 15s. 


VIVIAN GREX 


By B. D'Isracli, M.P. 4 vols. 205. 
FALKLAND. 
By Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bat. 1 vel. 5s. 


HENRY MASTERTON. 
By G. P. R,James. à vols. 155 
TTIE LAST MAN. 

y Mrs. Shelley. 3 vols. l5s. 
THE MAN OF FORTUNE. 
Dy Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 15s. 
PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE: 
By Theodore Ilook. % vols. 15s. 
SALATIIIEL ; 

A STORY OF THE PAST, THE 
PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. 
3 vols. P5s. 

VIOLET ; 

OR, TILE DANSEUSE. 

3 vols. l5s, 

TUE WIDOW MARRIED. 
By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. 15s. 
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